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RELIGION AND THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, PH.D. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


At last, it seems, the path between God and the human soul has 
been found. The dream of the Hebrew nomad who beheld a ladder 
set up on the earth, the top of which reached to heaven, has received, 
we are assured, scientific verification. No longer may we say of 
spirit that we know not whence it cometh or whither it goeth, for it 
goes and comes by the route of the subconscious. 

This “find,” we are given to understand, is first of all a new dis- 
covery of ourselves. We used to regard ourselves as rational beings 
whose beliefs are to be justified by reflective thinking. Theology 
assured us that-even divine revelation claims our assent only because 
it offers specific evidence of its source and authority. If some of us, 
dissenting from the rationalistic assumptions of the traditional dogma, 
gave the first place in the constitution of the mind to conscience or 
the moral nature, we thought of the moral nature as wide-awake, 
discriminating, critically conscious, not as a “sub” of any kind. And 
whether we put reason or conscience first, we assumed, as a matter 
of course, that the way to find God, if he is to be found at all, is to 
raise our own self-consciousness, rational or moral, to its highest 
power. 

But it seems that we have mistaken the organ for the apprehension 
of spiritual things. Instead of going up to the top story of our psy- 
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chical being, and gazing toward the empyrean, we should climb down 
into the cellar of the mind and peer into the shadows. We have 
relied upon the last-developed, most highly specialized faculties, 
whereas we are now told that greater respect is due to uncritical pro- 
cesses that we share with savages and possibly with the lower animals. 
According to this view, the more discriminating we become in our 
thinking and believing, the less profound is our apprehension of the 
broader realities. Clear thinking at its best apprehends only the 
outer shell or the mechanism of things. True or final reality, which 
religion is interested in, lies at the base, not the apex, of conscious- 
ness. By letting ourselves down into our subselves we may enjoy 
a feeling-realization, or intuition, or vision that conveys a superior, 
but unanalytic and non-cognitive certainty." 

Politics is not the only thing that makes strange bed-fellows. 
For in current representations of the subconscious old antagonisms 
are ignored in an astonishing manner. Thus, to begin with, the 
highest inspirations of the Christian religion become associated with 
the performances of the modern “ psychic.” 

“Tsn’t there jam in the kitchen, Rogers?” asks Manson in the 
opening scene of The Servant in the House, and Rogers exclaims, 

“ *Evings! ’E’ve got eyes in ’is boots.” 

Of the dramatic skill with which Mr. Kennedy has here and elsewhere 
in the play touched a popular chord there can be, I suppose, no question; 
but what shall we say concerning a state of the popular mind that 
makes possible the acceptance, as an impressive introduction to the 
personality of Jesus, of what has the prima facie marks of a mind- 
reading trick? Nor is the populace out of touch at this point with 
the movement of theology. The telepathic hypothesis is adduced 
in support of the mysticism of St. Paul,? and again, when the theory 
of inspiration is in question, telepathy bobs up as a possible help to 


t Here is a typical instance of the teaching of certain clergymen: Consciousness is 
represented as “but an insignificant fragment of mind,” and we are taught that the sub- 
conscious plays a “dominating réle” in “creative energy of thought, in religion, in 
education, in the formation of habits, in the causation and cure of many disorders, in 
memory, and in the functional activities of the body.” On the effort to justify religion 
by grounding it upon a supposed non-cognitive certainty of feeling, I have made some 
critical remarks in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 367-71. 


2 J. M. Campbell, Paul the Mystic (London, 1907), p. 275. 
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conceiving it. To see the full significance of this point of view, we 
need to reflect that the mind-reader, fortune-teller, or diviner, how- 
ever modern, is the historical and psychological descendant of the 
shaman and the medicine man. 

If this seems to be strange company for the Christian religion, 
what shall be said of the proposed alliance between Christianity and 
modern spiritism? That spiritism has recently acquired respecta- 
bility in quarters where once it was despised is certain. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, what Protestant clergyman found anything but delusion 
and moral decay in it? But today various prominent ecclesiastics 
not only lean toward the notion of spirit communication, but also 
look to this source for support for the Christian belief in spiritual 
realities. One of our most popular essayists on religion, in a discus- 
sion of “Religion and Ghosts,’’* after expressing the opinion that 
psychical research is proving the survival of bodily death, maintains 
that this matter is of the greatest concern for religion because “it is 
on the great fact of the spiritual world that the New Testament rests.”’5 
The central point at which spiritism contributes to Christian apolo- 
getic concerns, of course, the resurrection of Jesus. Brierley does not 
hesitate to class Jesus’ post-mortem influence—the phrase is Brierley’s 
—with the phenomena of spiritism,® and various theologians have 
reduced the appearances of the risen Jesus to “objective visions” 
which have the same kind of truth as that which materializing séances 
claim for themselves.’ 

A third surprise is the rapprochement between Catholics and 

3 A. W. Moore, The Rational Basis of Orthodoxy (Boston, 1901), pp. 194 ff. See 
also Sir Oliver Lodge, The Substance of Faith (New York), 1907, pp. 82 ff. 

4J. Brierley, Religion and Experience (New York, 1906), chap. viii. 

5 The general acumen of Mr. Brierley forsakes him when he makes such painfully 
uncritical summaries of spiritistic evidence as the following: ‘‘The researches of a 
Crookes, of a Myers, of a Gurney, of a Rochat, of a Gabriel Delanne, have brought 
within our view a mass of facts which are as solidly based as they are wonderful.” 
“Sir William Crookes has taken photographs of these materializations.”—Op. cit., 
p-96. Has Mr. Brierley never read the analysis of these phenomena by the veteran 


psychical researcher, Frank Podmore? See his Modern Spiritualism (2 vols., London, 
1902). 


6 Op. cit., pp. 30 f. 
7 See J. H. Ropes’ comment on K. Lake, ‘The Historical Evidence for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus” (1907) in the Harvard Theological Review, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 386. 
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certain Protestants on the subject of evil spirits. Protestants in 
general have refused to follow Cotton Mather and John Wesley in 
their defense of the witchcraft belief as a part of supernaturalism, 
but Catholicism has consciously clung to the central idea of the witch- 
craft theory. That a chief physician to two popes® should accept 
some modern spiritistic phenomena as genuine converse with spirits, 
howbeit evil spirits, is not surprising therefore. But we may well 
catch our breath when we find Protestant missionaries in Korea, 
China, India, and Africa giving their assent to the theory of demon- 
possession.2 A wave of such belief seems to be inundating many 
mission fields. Some general tendency of the kind might be looked 
for in missionaries untrained in psychology who witness the impres- 
sive automatisms that primitive thought always interprets as posses- 
sion. But it is curious that an acute infection breaks out and spreads 
in so many mission lands just at a time when in the home-land spirit- 
ism attains unprecedented respectability. 

Extremes meet again when the objective efficacy of prayer is 
explained and defended by reference to the supposed connection of 
mind with mind, and of the human mind with God, through the sub- 
conscious. If telepathy be true, then, of course, my prayer for another 
may produce effects in his mind and body. Myers’ speculation con- 
cerning a possible medium for telepathic vibrations now reappears 
as an assertion that prayer recognizes “waves of psychic force.’’'® 
Only imagination is required to go on from this to a belief that 
matter has so many degrees of fineness and coarseness that mind and 
body shade into each other; that a man’s “influence” surrounds 
him as warm air surrounds a steam radiator; and that such a “mental 
atmosphere” may detach itself from a person and cling to clothing, 
chairs, or rooms that one has used.?? 

8 J. Lapponi, Hypnotism and Spiritism (New York, 1907). 

9 As to Korea, see an article by D. K. Lambuth, “Korean Devils and Christian 
Missionaries,” in the Independent, August, 1907, pp. 287 f. As to China, the work of 
J. L. Nevius, Demon-Possession (Chicago, 1895), acquires new interest through recent 
events. For the Indian phenomena, see H. S. Dyer, Revival in India (London, 1907), 
especially the defense of the demon-possession belief on pp. 14f. As to Africa, see 
R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa (New York, 1904), pp. 135-37- 

10 J. Brierley, op. cit., p. 47. 


t So H. W. Dresser, The Power of Silence (New York, 1899), pp. 59, 84 f., 88 ff., 
207 f. 
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The warm idealism, and even the practical insight, that sometimes 
accompany such crude mythology, do not lessen its crudity. What 
we have here is a close counterpart of the primitive theory that the 
soul consists of fine matter which can separate itself from the body 
so as to work and be worked upon at a distance therefrom. The 
thought-circle to which this idea belongs includes also magic, with 
its formulae for controlling “‘waves of psychic force.”’ It is possible, as 
Farnell claims, that the higher forms of prayer have evolved from such 
magical formulae.'? But, in any case, the appeal to the subconscious 
in proof of the efficacy of prayer is another instance of reversion toward 
the earliest and crudest religious philosophy. 

This revival of primitive thought involves, of course, a change of 
base with respect to the supernatural. Science and supernaturalism, 
it is made to appear, have merely misunderstood each other. For 
the theology of the subconscious makes a special point of its harmony 
with “the latest results of science.”” No break appears between what 
claims to be ascertained facts of psychology and the transcendent 
realities that we are supposed to touch in the twilight of the subcon- 
scious. And, indeed, if we grant, first, that the soul is indefinitely 
extended, and second, that most of it lies in a region of darkness where 
self-analysis is impossible—if we grant this, what can hinder us from 
believing in any number of connections between this unknown soul 
and various possible storage batteries of cosmic energy? Facilis 
descensus. When we let go the standards of analytic observation 
and thinking, thenceforth our power of denying is paralyzed, and we 
can do little but affirm, just as primitive man did. Professor James 
frankly admits that the standpoint in question is a primitive mode of 
thought,'s and he dubs it “ piecemeal supernaturalism,”’'4 so as to set 
it off from the universalistic supernaturalism of some idealistic theories. 
His less clear-sighted followers, when they attempt to rescue the 
supernatural in the lifeboat of the subconscious, little guess how 
distant is the shore on which they are landing, or what company 
they, are getting into. Beginning, say, by explaining the strength 
that comes through prayer by reference to the being-who-works-in- 

12 L. R. Farnell, The Evolution of Religion (New York, 1905), lect. iv. 


13 W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), pp. 495 ff. 
14 P. 520. 
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the-dark of the subconscious, they soon find that the same scheme 
applies to an enlarging series of marvels. Knowledge comes unme- 
diated by experience, or inference, or history; diseased bodies are 
remade directly by the spiritual power that is the ground of all things; 
why, then, should not the dead rise, or why should not an ovum be 
fertilized by the same cosmic energy? Why should not Mrs. Eddy 
be right in thinking that we shall yet grow spiritual enough to propa- 
gate by purely mental processes ? 

What is the explanation of these queer thought-alliances and 
thought-reversals? Do they in reality follow from any new discover- 
ies of psychology, or rather has some obscure motive of theology 
seized upon a psychological concept without understanding it, and 
used it in a manner the reverse of scientific? The answer to this 
question is to be had, first of all, by a brief review of the status of the 
subconscious in scientific psychology.'s Such a review will show 
how slender is the logical connection between fact and theory in the 
new theology of the subconscious, and it will open the question why 
some theologians have been so forward to adopt this theory. 

It is certain that at least a large part of the subconscious is to be 
understood as the dimly conscious.'® Attention, like vision, has 
a focus and a penumbra, so that one and the same object may be 
present now in the obscurity of the outer zone, and now at the center. 
Almost any kind of mental operation may go on in the outer zone, and 
just because such operations occur in the shadow they leave inferior 


1s The general reader or hearer is excusable for not always discriminating between 
science and pseudo-science, particularly between psychology and the confused meta- 
physics that merely imagines itself to be psychology. Indeed, as there is no absolute 
break between common knowledge, science, and metaphysics, no mere label or other 
device of classification can be substituted for specific analysis. In respect to views of the 
subconscious we cannot divide men into just sheep and goats. For some scientific 
men apply scientific method more rigorously to one class of facts than another; on some 
points there is not yet entire agreement among unquestionably competent psychologists; 
and in any case the only scientific index expurgatorius is the ineffectiveness and the 
oblivion that the future holds instore. Nevertheless, it is certain that not a few speakers 
and writers who profess to occupy a scientific point of view are the opposite of scientific— 
they are “goats,” not “sheep.” Usually they can be detected through their habit of 
representing the subconscious under the category of substance. What is function or 
phenomenon in psychology becomes a substance in pseudo-psychology, and a metaphor 
is usually the medium of the transformation. 

16 See a careful analysis of this conception in H. R. Marshall’s article, ‘‘ Psycho- 
therapeutics and Religion,” in Hibbert Journal, January, 1909, pp. 295-313. 
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memory traces. When, therefore, their products appear in clear 
consciousness, they seem like strangers. An uncritical person may 
with perfect honesty, yet with complete untruth, assert that he has 
never perceived this or that object, or thought out this or that idea. 
In such cases one may naturally feel that another mind or a mysterious 
second self must have done the work. 

Other subconscious phenomena are not so obviously cases of 
merely dim or subattentive consciousness followed by lack of memory. 
A subject whose attention is absorbed in reading a book may write 
words and sentences that he afterward does not remember to have 
written. This will serve as a sample of facts which have their cul- 
mination in “double personality.” Three hypotheses concerning 
them are possible: First, the brain, by virtue of organization acquired 
in connection with past experiences, may of its own momentum bring 
forth mechanically these combinations of the signs of ideas. Hence, 
the intelligence to which these signs point may be that of the subject 
himself, though there is no present mental action corresponding to 
them. An essayist once worked out the fanciful idea of what would 
happen if sounds should be frozen up, and then, ages afterward, 
thawed out. Just as, in this case, conversation might go on in rational 
sequence without any fresh thinking back of it, so, conceivably, the 
brain and motor apparatus, in accordance with habits already formed, 
might repeat old expressions and, jogged by a fresh stimulus, even 
form new combinations of them.'? 

A second hypothesis, which has never been worked to its full 
capacity, is the one already suggested, namely, that words written 
(or spoken) by a “secondary personality” are, as they appear to be, 
true signs of mental processes then going on, but processes taking 
place so far from the center of attention, and with so little relation to 
the main purposes of the individual, as not to assert for themselves 
a place in the main chain of memory. In this case their dissociation 

17 See A. H. Pierce, “An Appeal from the Prevailing Doctrine of a Detached 
Subconsciousness,” in Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (Boston, 1906). The 
liability of the layman in psychology to misunderstand ordinary psychological con- 
ceptions may be judged from the fact that so well-informed a writer as Rev. E. W. 
Worcester attributes to Professor Pierce the notion that “traces in the brain or other 


modifications of brain substance are able under stimulation to transform themselves 
into thoughts!’ See Religion and Medicine (New York, 1908), p. 21, note. 
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from the primary consciousness is not different in kind from that of 
ordinary, routine impressions and acts which, because they lack 
important significance for us, become to us as if they were not. It 
is thus possible, as it were, to sunder ourselves from ourselves, and this 
sundering may become dramatic to almost any degree. We dra- 
matically sunder ourselves in our night-dreaming, in our day-dream- 
ing, and in certain play moods in which we quizzically permit ourselves 
to act a part that is unlike our habitual self. In hysteria and in hypno- 
sis this sundering, though it is at bottom only dramatic, only a part 
taken and played out, sometimes becomes so deep and wide that the 
subject does not effect in memory or in purpose a reunion of the dra- 
matically severed selves.*® 

The third hypothesis is that subconscious processes are genuinely 
psychical as distinguished from the brain momentum just referred 
to, and that they can go on in independence of the primary conscious- 
ness. This theory of a “detached subconsciousness” has been in 
debate among psychologists, but the scales strongly incline toward a 
denial of it."° That is, between consciousness on the one hand, and 
brain process on the other, there is probably no third something, 
but the whole of what is included under such terms as “secondary 
personality” is probably a phase of one or both of them. Even if 
there be a “detached subconsciousness,” it brings us little nearer to 
the occultism of the popular exposition. For we have still to deter- 
mine its specific functions, and there is great likelihood that these 
functions will turn out to be as far as those of the primary conscious- 
ness from directly revealing a second or larger world.?° 

How has this sober prose of psychology been turned into the roman- 
tic theology that we have been considering? The means, whatever 

18 Cf. Joseph Jastrow, The Subconscious (Boston, 1906). 


19 In addition to the article of Pierce’s just referred to, see “‘A Symposium on the 
Subconscious” by Miinsterberg, Ribot, Jastrow, Janet, and Prince, in the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, April-May, and June-July, 1g07; also A. H. Pierce’s review of 
it in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, Vol. IV, pp. 523-28. 

20 It is significant that one who attributes as many wonderful powers to the 
‘detached subconscious” as does Rev. E. W. Worcester, should nevertheless assert that 
the subconscious mind “does not originate thought, it can only elaborate and develop 
it along the lines imposed by reason;’’ that “‘it must follow strictly the general tenden- 
cies of waking thought;” and that the activity of the subconscious mind is ‘‘no sub- 
stitute for hard work.” See Religion and Medicine, pp. 28 f. 
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the motive, has been metaphorical language. An old teacher of 
mine characterized a certain theory as an “exegesis of misunderstood 
metaphors.”” Was there ever a more complete case of such exegesis 
than the metamorphosis of descriptive terms like “the subconscious,” 
“secondary personality,” and the like, into dogmatically asserted 
metaphysical entities ??* Thus we get our supposedly real psychical 
“reservoirs” and “workshops,” and our multiple “minds.” The 
individual mind now becomes a mountain, the sun-clad top of which 
is our clear consciousness or primary self, and the lower part our 
secondary or subconscious self. Who can resist so apt a figure? 
Of course imagination must follow the mountain down still farther, 
and we note that its base is continuous with that of other mountains 
and with the all-sustaining earth. What can this signify but that 
the individual soul is continuous with other individual souls, and 
also with God, and that the subconscious is the intermediate part 
of ourselves where our upper consciousness joins on to all conscious- 
ness, human and divine? It is hard to say how many writers have 
used this metaphor with convincing power. By its help how easily 
we look beyond the limits of individuality, and how the past, the 
present, and the future blend into one. How inherently reasonable, 
then, are telepathy, clairvoyance, premonitions, spirit-messages, 
mystical openings, miraculous answers to prayer, inspirations of many 
kinds, demon-possession, genius, metaphysical healing of any dis- 
ease whatever, and wonder-working ad libitum. Thus picture-think- 
ing gathers into one pinfold animals domestic and wild, clean and 
unclean; and the whole evades criticism by a most simple device: 
The theory concerns substances that ex hypothesi cannot possibly be 
brought to the light where their boundaries might be defined. 

The idea of a larger world with which our mind is continuous 
easily suggests the doctrine of divine immanence. Nowadays every- 
body believes in immanence, and this belief certainly implies that 
somehow God is present in the operations of our own mind. Some 
persons have been prosaic enough to interpret the divine immanence 
as meaning that in our ordinary functions of seeking the truth and 


21 The much-used term, ‘‘subjective mind,’”’ seems to have emanated from Thomas 
J. Hudson, whose works have been strangely accepted by multitudes of clergymen and 
laymen as soundly scientific. 
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doing our duty we are working with God and he is working in us. 
But the theology of the subconscious will be more dramatic than this; 
it will find God in a set of functions that contrast with and sometimes 
overwhelm the plodding labor of thinking and of moral effort. “I 
believe,” remarks a preacher, “that the subconscious mind is the 
individual manifestation of the Universal Mind—God.” These 
contrasting functions are said, also, to convey information that con- 
tains its complete evidence in itself; it is intuition or revelation; it 
opens to us an order of reality that is hidden from the ordinary con- 
sciousness. Thus, in the name of the divine immanence we are invited 
to look for signs and wonders, and the old break between the natural 
and the supernatural is reinstated. The commonplace becomes 
more hopelessly undivine than ever. And then, what a queer divinity 
is introduced to us: A god who mumbles platitudes and ambiguities! 
A god who cannot get nearer to us than the most dim and inaccessible 
part of our mental structure! A god who is far way when we strive 
to earn our daily bread, or steer the ship of state, or determine truth 
with exactness, but near us in the borderland between waking and 
sleeping! Perhaps the divinity himself is subconcious ??? 

Writers, like R. J. Campbell,’ who endeavor to exhibit religion 
as a present experience of God, have doubtless selected the best 
possible basis for a new theology. It is probable, too, that the concept 
of divine immanence will be central in theology henceforth. But 
what will the theory of immanence do with the highly individualized 
consciousness in which thoughts appear as my thoughts, and choices 
as my choices? It is this individualized consciousness that feels the 
paradoxes and mysteries of life, realizes the stress of moral issues, 
and does all the investigating. Here, where issues are sharply defined, 
and rational and moral selfhood is most highly developed, we are at 
the farthest remove from the subconscious control upon which Mr. 
Campbell so largely relies. 


22 Consider the implications of the following: “Just as our primary wide-awake 
consciousness throws open our senses to the touch of things material, so it is logically 
conceivable that if there be higher spiritual agencies that can directly touch us, the 
psychological condition of their doing so might be our possession of a subconscious 
region which alone should yield access tothem. The hubbub of the waking life might 
close a door which, in the dreamy subliminal, might remain ajar or open.” —W. James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), p. 242. 

23 The New Theology (New York, 1907). 
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What has driven, or enticed, religious teachers into this blind alley ? 
It is easy to reply that the excessive devotion to external ends that 
characterizes the age begets a natural reaction toward mysticism; 
or that the nervous tension of modern life seeks relief in the kind of 
mental relaxation that underlies both suggestive healings and the 
wonders of psychic research; or that the spread of scientific method 
and the emptiness of the world as it is viewed by physical science— 
all mill and no grist, as it were—have stimulated a feeling that the 
important things of life are not to be gotten at by scientific analysis, 
but by some direct penetration into them; or that the marvels of the 
sciences themselves, from electricity to radio-activity, have put men 
into a believing mood; or that the breakdown of dogma, with its 
juiceless rationalism, naturally opens the way for a revival of direct 
and self-verifying religious experiences. All this is true enough, but 
it is only a part of the truth. Two other circumstances have had an 
influence as profound as it is subtle.*4 

It happens that the Society for Psychical Research was organized 
just at the period (1882) when the evolution-controversy eventuated 
in a conviction on the part of the generality of thinking clergymen 
that the presence of God in the world is not to be looked for in any 
breaks in the evolutionary order. This conviction marked the end 
of external or physical supernaturalism. Logically it should have 
marked the end of the psychical supernatural also, for mind was now 
included in the order of nature. But the reconstruction that this 
would have required in such doctrines as inspiration, revelation, and 
Christian experience was too radical to be accomplished all of a sud- 
den. During the last twenty-five years the reconstruction has gone 
on, in fact, with remarkable rapidity, chiefly in connection with the 
historical study of the Old Testament. Nevertheless, minds that were 
nurtured in the presuppositions of the old dualistic theology naturally 
assumed a receptive attitude toward the psychical supernatural. 

24 The fact that many physicians who make much use of suggestion in their practice 
think of its operation in terms of a detached subconsciousness is not as significant as it 
might at first sight appear. For the interest of the physician, in most cases, is in practi- 
cal results rather than accurate psychology. A hypostasized subconsciousness serves 
him exactly as the “disease entities” of medical parlance, namely, as a means for the 


more or less sharp demarkation of a group of related facts. Then, too, the service of 
a mythical metaphysics in impressing the mind of the patient must not be overlooked. 
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Could not this, at least, be retained? Psychical research seemed to 
lend encouragement, and thus it comes to pass that the supernaturalis- 
tic doctrine of a dual experience and a dual world, after being dis- 
lodged from one position after another in the long contest of which 
Andrew D. White has written so dramatic a story, takes its final 
stand in a corner in which one more defeat means extinction. And 
what would a victory amount to? It would mean simply that religion 
has a permanent basis in the dim and irresponsible subconscious, 
while science and the aggressive activities in general have their seat 
in the clearness of the upper consciousness.?5 

A second circumstance of fundamental import is that this crisis 
in theology came on just when technical philosophy was also in the 
throes of reconstruction and therefore least able to afford help. For 
ages theology was able to borrow from philosophy a concept of cause 
or of substance that could serve as a corner-stone of doctrine. The 
Kantian criticism, having rendered the notion of causation useless for 
this purpose, reliance came to be placed upon the concept of substance 
as it appears in modern idealism of the Hegelian type. Idealism, 
seeking in the nature of the logical reason for a clue to reality, declares 
that reality, like truth, is an all-inclusive One, and that it is spiritual. 
With one or another modification, this has been the prevailing stand- 
point of the philosophy of religion for most of the last quarter-century. 
But it has come more and more under fire. A conviction has grown 
not only that a mere analysis of the form of human reason is altogether 
too simple a way to explain this strange and multiform world of ours, 
but also that the idealist fails to effect any sufficient connection be- 
tween the One and the Many. The peculiar difficulty of the idealistic 
philosophy of religion lies in the obscurity of the relation between the 
finite person and the one universal being. More and more the stand- 
point of the finite, the empirical, asserts itself against what is regarded 
as the high abstractness of speculation. The philosophy of religion 
must somehow become an interpretation of religious experience 
rather than a mere corollary of any such concept as Truth, or Being. 
Further, the empirical spirit of the age, penetrating religion, stimu- 
lates men to demand a simple, direct, verifiable way of approach to 
God. 


2s R. J. Campbell, more logical than many, perceives that this movement harks 
back toward belief in miracles. See The New Theology, p. 254. 
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Under the influence of Kant, the Ritschlian theology undertook 
to work out such a simple, unspeculative view of religious experience. 
The prevailing metaphysics of religion, starting with the existential 
judgment, had attempted to reach a divine substance, so to speak. 
But Ritschlianism insisted that religion has to do, primarily at least, 
with values, and not with substances. To the existential judgment 
it opposed a self-sufficing value-judgment expressive of immediate 
experience. Undoubtedly this point of view has permeated much of 
the best preaching in this generation. As a practical attitude and a 
fortress for defense it has been useful to religion. It has been, too, 
the forerunner of the more thoroughgoing philosophy of values that 
is now in process of formation. Whether one follows the banner of 
pragmatism or not, one can hardly observe the trend of psychology 
and philosophy without seeing that our interpretations of the world 
must give a larger and larger place to the value-attitude or the value- 
experience. 

The theology of the subconscious, however, impatient, possibly, 
of the critical labor necessary to a theory of values, assumes the stand- 
point of the mere substance-concept, and endeavors to breathe into 
its nostrils the breath of life. Its ambition is to establish continuity 
of substance between man and God as a fact of direct experience. 
The phenomena of the subconscious get their theoretical value because 
they appear to lend themselves conveniently to this design. If the 
design would only work, we might, indeed, congratulate ourselves 
that we have found a simple, empirical demonstration of God. But, 
(x) at points vital for the theory, the psychological analysis is unsatis- 
factory; (2) even if subconscious continuity of the human soul with 
the divine substance were thus demonstrated, our apparent gain 
would be offset by the atavistic ideas of God that would be forced 
upon us; finally, (3) after all is said and done, why should we suppose 
that an ethical God can be more clearly revealed to us than in our 
moral experiences, the most complete of which are least under the 
control of the subconscious ? 
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Nowhere is the maxim that nothing is new under the sun more true 
than in philosophy. More than one great movement in modern 
thought has been but a repetition of an essentially identical move- 
ment among the ancients. A striking example of this is the notable 
change that has taken place in our time in the conception of deity 
prevalent among thinking men—a change which may be described as 
the substitution of the cosmological for the anthropomorphic idea 
of God, a disposition to think of God not as a mere magnified man 
but as a mighty, beneficent world-power. Along with this change 
has gone another—the transfer of emphasis in religion from doctrine 
to experience, a tendency to discover the essence of religion less in one’s 
definition of deity than in one’s attitude toward the God in whom he 
believes. Finally, accompanying these changes, there has arisen a 
new interest in conduct, a conviction that the chief end of man is not 
so much to understand or to worship God as to love him and to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. Precisely the same three tendencies 
are seen in ancient religious history. The original belief in the divini- 
ties of polytheism, and their worship by means of trivial ceremonies 
which were considered more sacred than moral laws, gave way, in the 
later period of Graeco-Roman thought, to the conception of a universal 
divine being whose kingdom is in the human soul and who demands 
righteousness in thought and act. 

It happens that the clearest exhibition of the newer and nobler 
morality, religion, and theology that has come down to us is found 
in the pages of Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the Roman philosopher of 
Nero’s reign, who, as a statesman, as an orator and stylist, and as 
an ethical thinker, was undoubtedly the foremost man of his time. 
Seneca was pre-eminently a moralist; but since in his view the duty 
of man is conformity to the will of God, and the laws of morality are 
but the expression of the moral nature of deity, he was necessarily 

35° 
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a theologian as well. Yet he has left no treatises on the nature or 
attributes of the divine being. His essays and letters relate to 
practical questions of ethics, and it is only incidentally that his con- 
ception of God and of the relation of God to man is revealed. We 
shall more easily form a correct estimate of his theological views if 
we first notice their sources by glancing briefly at the successive 
steps in the development of the idea of God in Greek thought. 

Greek philosophy originated in a revolt against the traditional 
Greek religion. That system of nature worship in which outward 
events were conceived as due to the activity of unseen powers almost 
as numerous and diverse in character as the events themselves became 
unacceptable to the Greek mind as soon as it really began to reflect. 
The problem of philosophy was therefore to find a substitute for the 
gods, to discover the ultimate essence from which the existing world 
might reasonably be held to have originated. Every system of 
philosophy then was atheistic, in the sense that it involved the partial 
rejection at least of the gods of mythology. Yet every system may be 
looked upon as a system of theology as well as philosophy, since it 
postulated an ultimate, which, even though denied the name of 
deity, actually occupied the place and fulfilled the function of the 
gods in the interpretation of the universe. 

The attributes of the ultimate being were developed gradually, 
at first defined in crude and exaggerated terms, but formulated at 
length with the utmost subtlety. The eternity of the original essence, 
both in the past and in the future, was assumed at the outset. The 
earliest thinkers, Thales and his successors, constituting the so-called 
Ionian school, asserted its unity, postulating a single material sub- 
stance, as water or air, having the power of mechanical expansion 
and contraction, by means of which the universe was evolved and 
is kept in being. Anaximander added the attribute of infinity, 
assuming an unlimited, undifferentiated material ultimate to which 
he applied the term “divine,” thus boldly seating the new philosophy 
on the throne of the old religion. Heraclitus was so impressed with 
the fact of constant change in things—‘“all is in flux’? was his famous 
maxim—that he regarded activity as the essential attribute of the 
ultimate entity, which he compared to fiery breath. Parmenides, 
the chief intellect of the Eleatic school, emphasized the opposite 
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attribute, the unchangeableness of the ultimate, and postulated a 
single changeless substance as the essence of things. 

The successors of Heraclitus and Parmenides perceived that these 
apparently antagonistic principles—activity on the one hand, pro- 
ducing the variety and change to which the senses testify, and unity 
and permanence on the other, which reason demands—must both 
be recognized. Empedocles undertook to reconcile this antagonism 
by assuming four material elements—fire, air, water, earth—acted 
upon by two opposite forces, attraction and repulsion. Anaxagoras 
attempted the same thing in a slightly different way, assuming an 
indefinite variety of material atoms, corresponding in character to 
the various substances actually existing in the universe, all of them 
wholly inert, save one, which he called “mind.” These attempts 
at harmony were but partly successful, for the unity of the ultimate 
was abandoned in the effort to account for variety and change. 
Both Empedocles and Anaxagoras substituted for the single ultimate 
of their predecessors a double ultimate—inert matter on the one 
hand and force on the other. But the unity of the original essence 
was soon reasserted, in opposite senses, by two contemporary schools 
—the Atomists, who assumed a single material substance—homoge- 
neous atoms, and the Pythagoreans, who traced the origin of things 
to a single immaterial principle—the idea of number. 

In the contrasted views of the Atomists and the Pythagoreans 
the antithesis between matter and spirit begins to appear in Greek 
thought. The earlier schools had not asked the question “Is the 
ultimate essence material or spiritual?” Its materiality was uni- 
formly taken for granted, but at the same time non-material attri- 
butes were assigned to it. The “fiery breath” of Heraclitus was a 
material substance, but it was said to act freely in accordance with 
divine law and under the guidance of reason. The ultimate “being” 
of Parmenides was material, for its essential attribute was its capacity 
to fill space, yet it is cognized not by the senses but by reason and is 
declared to be identical with thought. The “mind” of Anaxagoras 
consisted of material atoms, yet it acts intelligently and teleologically. 
But when the Pythagoreans define matter itself as the embodiment 
in space of a wholly immaterial essence, and the Atomists trace all 
vital and mental phenomena to the self-activity of material particles, 
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spiritualism and materialism become well-defined antagonistic con- 
ceptions. 

Nearly every school of philosophy thus far considered held to the 
unity of the ultimate being. In modern terminology they were 
“monists,” that is, their ultimate was a single substance, out of which 
all things have been evolved, and which therefore is identical with 
the substance of the universe. The monism of the Atomists was 
materialistic, for they traced all phenomena, spiritual and material, 
to a single material substance—the atoms. The Pythagoreans were 
idealistic monists, since they referred all phenomena, material and 
spiritual, to a single immaterial principle—the idea of number. The 
earlier thinkers, who had not yet distinguished matter and spirit, 
were consequently neither materialists nor idealists, but may be 
called pantheistic monists, if we use the term in its literal, etymological 
sense, for their ultimate was a single all-embracing entity having both 
material and spiritual qualities. But if we employ the word “ pan- 
theistic” in its ordinary modern acceptation, as connoting the denial 
of personality, or at least the assumption of impersonality, it may be 
correctly applied to every system of thought that we have thus far 
discussed, for no Greek thinker had yet arrived at the philosophic con- 
cept of a personal first cause. Greek philosophy had repudiated so 
thoroughly the petty personal deities of the old religion that it was slow 
to attribute any personal quality whatever to the ultimate being which 
it substituted for those deities. 

Yet it is interesting to note that more than once in the history of 
Greek thought the religious conception of personality asserts itself by 
the side of the philosophic idea of unity and universality. Xenoph- 
anes, the earliest of the Eleatics, while denouncing in unmeasured 
terms the irrationality of the polytheistic divinities, and holding to a 
single, universal, changeless being, nevertheless ascribed to that 
being the highest intelligence, power of will, and moral perfection. 
Socrates, a hundred years later, united in a similar way the cosmic 
and anthropomorphic conceptions of deity, for he believed firmly 
on religious and ethical grounds in a single intelligent power, which 
he called Providence, that pervades and rules the world. 

But we must not identify this survival of the ancient religious 
feeling toward the divine with the modern philosophic conception of 
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the personality of deity, involving self-consciousness and free volition 
as essential elements. It is one thing to cherish a vague sentiment 
of confidence in the wisdom, power, and providential care of the 
being or force which we call God, and quite another to hold the 
definite intellectual conviction that that being not only acts rationally 
and benevolently in accordance with law and with reference to ends, 
but knows that he so acts and freely wills to act as he does. Orderly, 
rational, purposive action is quite conceivable wholly apart from con- 
scious volition. Even the lowest forms of plant and animal life exhibit 
an elementary sort of intelligence, yet we do not credit them with 
consciousness of their own activity. The higher brutes often show a 
surprising power of adapting means to ends, yet are apparently with- 
out self-consciousness. A large part of the activity of every human 
being is automatic, i. e., unconscious, yet may involve a high degree 
of rationality and skill. Such automatic, impersonal, yet intelligent 
and purposive action was attributed to the elemental principle, 
whether material or immaterial, by every school of Greek philosophy 
down to the time of Plato. 

Plato’s theory of the ultimate being rests upon his well-known 
doctrine of ideas. The ideas find their unity in the supreme Idea of 
the Good, which he called God. Is Plato’s Idea of the Good identical 
with the physical universe? He attributes to the ideas the power 
of realizing themselves—in Pythagorean phrase, “taking form’”— 
in empty space, which he calls non-existence, or “not-being,” and 
thus bringing into existence the phenomenal world. Had Plato 
looked upon space as the Atomists and Pythagoreans did, as a mere 
negative condition, or the mere possibility, of the existence of things, 
his theory would have been purely monistic. The universe would 
have been a perfect realization of the supreme Idea and hence identical 
with it. But despite the negative character of space—or “ not-being”’ 
—he assigned to it a positive influence, antagonizing and in part 
neutralizing the rational activity of the Idea in its self-realization, with 
the result that the phenomenal world is imperfect, changeable, and 
relatively unreal, in contrast with the absolute reality and changeless 
perfection of the world of ideas. Plato’s theory thus becomes dualistic. 
The divine Idea, which alone possesses real being, is distinct from the 
imperfect and unreal universe. But the divine Idea exists not only in 
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the imperfect universe, but also apart from it. In modern phraseology, 
deity not only is immanent in the universe but also transcends it. 
Did Plato hold to the personality of the supreme Idea? Like Socrates 
he often speaks of God, who is identical with the highest Idea, in a 
personal way, as possessing moral perfection and exercising providen- 
tial care overmen. But we should probably interpret these utterances 
as the expression of religious sentiment associated with the old 
anthropomorphic divinities and not as implying the distinct attribu- 
tion of self-consciousness to the abstract first cause, the one supreme 
deity. Plato neither asserts nor denies the personality of deity. 
Probably, as Zeller remarks, “that question is one which Plato never 
definitely proposed to himself.” 

Aristotle’s theology is based upon his doctrine of “form,” which 
is a modification of the Platonic theory of ideas. Objects are simply 
formed matter, consisting of immaterial form, or idea, and formless 
substance, or matter. The sum of all forms—the Perfect Form—is 
deity. The Perfect Form realizes itself in the universe—as the form- 
element in things—but the formless, material element resists the 
molding activity of the Form, as the marble hinders the perfect reali- 
zation of the sculptor’s thought. Hence the imperfection of the 
actual world. But the highest Form by reason of its perfection 
exists also as Pure Form apart from the imperfect universe. It is 
both immanent and transcendent. Aristotle’s theory, like Plato’s, 
is dualistic. ‘The Perfect Form is distinct from the imperfect universe. 
The theology of the two philosophers differs chiefly in the fact that 
Aristotle grasped more clearly than Plato the idea of the personality 
of deity. His Pure Form, though essentially an intellectual concep- 
tion, a purely abstract entity, is at times described in terms that seem 
to imply self-consciousness. It is the “thought of thought,” “thought 
thinking itself.” Certainly Aristotle came nearer the modern con- 
ception of a personal God than any Greek thinker before him had 
done. 

With Plato and Aristotle the flight of Greek imagination respecting 
the nature of the ultimate reached its highest point. The result was 
unsatisfactory to the Greek mind. A sense of the futility of specula- 
tion regarding the origin of the cosmos or the problem of being came 
to prevail. Even the followers of Plato were at one time dominated 
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by the general spirit of skepticism. The successors of Aristotle, 
who in general were faithful defenders and expounders of his views, 
soon repudiated the doctrine of transcendence, declaring that pure 
form is just as unthinkable as Plato’s “not-being.” ‘The most 
pronounced expression of the anti-idealistic spirit is found in the 
revival of materialist atomism in the teachings of Epicurus. Like 
Democritus he explained the universe by the self-caused movement 
of atoms in space, denying the existence of purpose or plan apart 
from the atoms, and hence rejected absolutely the theory of a non- 
material force or being in things. The Epicurean theology then was 
wholly negative. 

It was Stoicism which opposed to the transcendental idealism of 
the Socratic school a positive dogmatic system. Zeno and Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus, the founders and formulators of the Stoic doctrine, 
were so firmly convinced that the universe is one in substance and 
activity, that they rejected at the outset any and all dualistic theories. 
They were besides so firmly convinced of the absolute unreality of 
any alleged spiritual essence existing apart from matter, that they 
laid it down as a fundamental principle that all real existence is 
material. Matter is the only reality. But the Stoic conception of 
matter differed essentially from that of Aristotle. The Stoics rejected 
the Aristotelian hypothesis of immaterial form and formless substance, 
and held that matter alone possesses all the qualities and powers which 
Aristotle assigned to matter and form. But they did not ignore 
either of the two essentials of the ultimate essence of things—perma- 
nence and changeableness. They asserted that matter, which is one 
in substance, has two inherent qualities or aspects—passivity and 
activity. By virtue of the former it has permanent being, by virtue 
of the latter it is continually putting forth energy. 

The material universe then possesses real being, as Parmenides 
had taught. At the same time it is in constant activity, as Heraclitus 
insisted, and manifests that active energy alike in the physical prop- 
erties of objects, in vegetable and animal life, and in the mind and 
soul of man. Moreover, the universe acts rationally, with intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends. It is self-directive, finding the plan 
and purpose of its action in itself, not in any being or influence outside 
of itself. Its activity proceeds in accordance with uniform law, as 
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Democritus had held, but the Stoics referred its uniform action not 
to mechanical necessity residing in the individual atoms, but to 
rational necessity inherent in the very nature of the rational universe. 
Finally, the action of the universe is ethical; it acts with perfect 
justice and so secures the highest good of all existences. In short, 
the material universe was felt to be a living being, unlimited in power, 
absolute in will, possessing the highest reason, acting with moral 
purpose. In other words the universe in and of itself is divine. 
The Stoics rejected the theory of a transcendent deity, such as 
Plato’s Idea or Aristotle’s Pure Form. God and the universe are 
one. 

The Stoic doctrine is distinctly monistic, yet there is sometimes 
an apparent dualism in the statement of it. The nature of man, 
with the antithesis of body and soul, is employed as a figure for the 
nature of things. God is described as the soul of the world, while 
matter isits body. God is the breath of the universe, the reason of the 
world or its mind. But there is implied in these terms no real denial 
of the perfect unity of God and the world. God is the divine universe 
viewed with reference to its activity, while the same divine whole 
is called matter when viewed with reference to its substantiality. 
The universe is called matter when it is thought of as visible and 
tangible, as appealing to the senses; the same universe is called God 
when its unseen forces, its order, its rationality, its moral purpose 
are in mind. 

Did the Stoics believe in the personality of the universal deity ? 
Certainly no definite statement of such a belief is to be found in the 
fragments that remain of the writings of the founders of the school. 
Yet in view of the lofty intellectual and moral qualities which they 
assign to the world divinity, we might have expected them to adopt 
and carry forward Aristotle’s suggestion of the self-consciousness 
of deity. But Aristotle’s conception of divine personality—the 
abstract first cause, present in the world yet soaring infinitely above 
it, the universal thought perpetually thinking itself—was doubtless 
too purely speculative and idealistic to attract the unimaginative, 
realistic, practical-minded Stoic. What Zeller says of the Greek 
thinkers in general applies with special force to the Stoics: “ Reason 
was not seldom apprehended as a universal World Intellect hovering 
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uncertainly between personal and impersonal existence.” But in the 
Roman period the theology of the school was somewhat modified. 
The Stoic idea of God, though still cosmological, became more nearly 
personal. The later view is reflected in the emphasis which Cicero, 
in his account of the Stoic views, gave to the doctrine of divine 
Providence. 

Of Stoicism as it was molded by Roman modes of thought and 
influenced Roman society, Seneca is the best representative. Seneca 
evidently classed himself as a Stoic. The Stoic teachers are referred to 
as “our party” (mosiri), even when he is expressly differing with 
their views. For Seneca, in harmony with the universal eclectic 
spirit of the Romans in philosophy, felt himself by no means bound 
by the teachings of any master. He finds much to approve in Plato, 
in Aristotle, and even in Epicurus with whom on the whole he differed 
most widely. In fact certain modern critics have gone so far as to 
deny that Seneca should be called a Stoic at all, declaring on the one 
hand that his doctrine is a modified Epicureanism, on the other hand 
asserting that in his doctrine of God at least he is practically a Plato- 
nist. A few quotations from Seneca’s own words will help us to form 
an opinion as to his real views. 

Seneca’s attitude toward the gods of Graeco-Roman polytheism 
should be noticed at the outset. The Stoic theory of a universal world 
deity logically left no place for those mythological divinities. Yet 
the Stoics did not deny their existence, but recognized them as special 
manifestations of the one all-embracing deity. Seneca too refers to 
God as “the ruler of earth and heaven, the God of all Gods, on 
whom depend those individual divinities which we worship.” Accord- 
ingly we find him using the plural “gods” as the precise equivalent 
of the singular “God” or “nature” or “the universe.” 

Seneca identifies God with the universe. ‘What is God?” he 
asks. “The universe, visible and invisible.”* “The universe in 


t The following references to Seneca are to Haase’s second edition (Leipzig, 
1881). 
“‘rectoris orbis terrarum caelique et deorum omnium dei, 
a quo ista numina, quae singula adoramus et colimus, suspensa sunt.” 


2 Nat. quaest., I, prol. 13: “Quid est deus ? quod vides totum et quod non vides 
totum.” 
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which we dwell is one and it is God.”’’ “You gain nothing, most un- 
grateful of mortals, if you say that you are indebted not to God but to 
nature, since neither nature exists without God nor God without nature 
but the two are identical.’ ‘What else is nature than God and 
divine reason diffused through the whole world and all its parts ?’’s 

Seneca agrees with the Stoics in regarding God as a material 
entity. He quotes with approval Lucretius’ line, “ Nothing can touch 
or be touched except matter,”® implying that in the denial of spirit 
he is in accord with Epicurean materialism. Nor are we to under- 
stand him as thinking here of the passive aspect of the universe, its 
substantiality alone, but rather of its activity in particular, for both 
in this connection and elsewhere he uses the formula, ‘‘ Whatever acts 
is material.’’? 

The material universe not only acts, but acts intelligently. Seneca 
condemns the view of those “ who think that the universe, of which we 
are also a part, is devoid of reason, acts at haphazard, and knows 
not what it does.”’® ‘Known to the gods is the order of their universe, 
and the knowledge of all events that through their power are yet to 
occur is ever before them.” “Nothing is hidden from God; he 
is present in our minds and enters into our very thoughts.’’'® 

God is unchangeable; the divine universe acts according to 
uniform law. The conception of the uniformity of the divine action 
is expressed by Seneca, as by the Greek philosophers and poets, by 


3 Epist., 92. 30: “‘Totum hoc quo continemur et unum est et deus.” 

4 Ben., IV, 8. 2: “Ergo nihil agis, ingratissime moralium, qui te negas deo debere, 
sed naturae: quia nec natura sine deo est nec deus sine natura, sed idem est utrumque.”’ 

Ss Ben., IV, 7, 1: “Quid enim aliud est natura quam deus et divina ratio toti mundo 
partibusque eius inserta ?” 

6 Epist., 106. 8: “‘Numquid est dubium an id quo quid tangi potest corpus sit ? 
Tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res, ut sit Lucretius.” 

7 Epist., 106, 4: “Quod facit corpus est.” Epist., 117. 2: “Quicquid facit corpus 
est.” 

8 Nat. quaest., I, prol. 15: “Sunt qui putent . . . . hoc autem universum, in 


quo nos quoque sumus, expers esse consilii et aut ferri temeritate quadam aut natura 
nesciente quid faciat.”” 


9 Ben., IV, 32.1: “Nota enim illis est operis sui series omniumque illis rerum suas 
per manus iturarum scientia in aperto semper est.” 


10 Epist., 83.1: “Nihil deo clusum est. interest animis nostris et cogitationibus 
mediis intervenit.” 
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the terms “necessity,” “destiny,” “fate.” But to the older thinkers 
destiny, the fixed order of events, was something oppressive and 
restrictive, to be endured rather than welcomed. Seneca, however, 
always represents fate as the beneficent will of a wise and good power. 
Perhaps no better short statement has ever been made of the principle 
that the will of a wise and good God must be unchangeable than in 
these words of Seneca: “His will must be ever the same who can 
never will aught but that which is best.” And, anticipating the 
objection that if God cannot will otherwise than he does his will is not 
free, he adds: “Nor is he on that account less free or less powerful, 
for he is himself the source of his own destiny.”** “Inability to 
change is the best proof of strength of will.”"? “The great author 
and ruler of all things wrote the decrees of fate indeed, but he also 
follows them. He decreed them once for all, he continually obeys 
them.’’*3 

The divine universe sustains a peculiarly close relation to man. 
Its rationality is identical with human reason. “God is near you, 
he is with you, he is within you.” “A sacred spirit dwells within us, 
the observer of our good and evil deeds.” “In every good man God 
dwells.”*4 “An upright, pure and noble soul is nothing else than 
God sojourning in a human body.”*5 “Why should you not believe 
that in man, who is a part of God, there is something divine ?’’'® 

The benevolence of deity is often referred to by Seneca, usually 
as an example to men in their relations with one another. “If you 
imitate the gods, grant favors even to the ungrateful.’*? “God 


11 Nat. quaest., I, prol. 3: ‘‘Necesse est eadem placere cui nisi optima placere 
non possunt. nec ob hoc minus liber et potens est; ipse enim est necessitas sua.” 

12 Ben., VI, 21. 2: “Immo maximum argumentum est firmae voluntatis ne mutari 
quidem posse.” 

13 Prov., 5. 8: “‘Ille ipse omnium conditor et rector scripsit quidem fata, sed 
sequitur. semper paret, semel iussit.” 

14 Epist., 41. 1, 2: “Prope est a te deus, tecum est, intus est sacer intra 
nos spiritus sedet, malorum bonorumque nostrorum observator In unoquoque 
virorum bonorum .. . . habitat deus.” 

15 Epist.; 31. 11: “Quid hoc est? animus, sed hic rectus, bonus, magnus. 
quid aliud voces hunc quam deum in corpore humano hospitantem ?” 

16 Epist., 92. 30: “Quid est autem cur non existimes in eo divini aliquid exsistere, 
qui dei pars est ?” 

t7 Ben., IV, 26. 1: “Si deos, inquit, imitaris, da et ingratis beneficia.”’ 
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bestows blessings on the whole human race; no one is excluded.”’?® 

It is interesting to note that Seneca cites as proof of the benevo- 
lence of deity not only the abundant gifts of nature to man, but the 
universal impulse of humanity to seek help from the gods. Arguing 
against the Epicurean theory of the “do-nothing gods,” he says: “He 
who teaches this doctrine does not hear the voices of suppliants who, 
with hands uplifted to heaven, offer prayers in public and private. 
Surely all mankind would not agree in appealing to the gods, did we 
not feel sure that great and timely benefits are granted voluntarily 
or in answer to our prayers, and great evils warded off by their inter- 
vention.’’*9 

God stands in the relation of father toward human beings. In 
the essay on Providence Seneca argues that suffering and apparent 
misfortune contribute to the development of character. He says: 
“There is friendship between good men and the gods. Do I say 
friendship? nay, rather intimacy and likeness, since a good man is 
God’s pupil, his imitator and true offspring, whom that great father, 
no mild exactor of virtue, trains rigidly like a stern parent.”?° “God 
has the spirit of a father toward good men and shows his love for 
them by strict discipline.”** “God fondly loves good men.”’*? “God 
trains, tests, and disciplines brave men whom he approves and loves.”’?3 

God exercises providential care over his universe with special regard 
to the moral good of man. This divine watchcare, so far from being 
an exception to the uniformity of God’s action, is but an instance of it. 


18 Ben., IV, 28. 3: “Deus quoque quaedam munera universo humano generi dedit, 
a quibus excluditur nemo.” 

19 Ben., IV, 4. 1: “Hoc qui dicit non exaudit precantium voces et undique sub- 
latis in caelum manibus vota facientium privata ac publica. quod profecto non fieret 
nec in hunc furorem omnis mortales consensissent adloquendi surda numina et 
inefficaces deos, nisi nossemus illorum beneficia nunc oblata ultro, nunc orantibus 
data, magna, tempestiva, ingentes minas interventu suo solventia.”’ 

2° Prov., 1.5: “Inter bonos viros ac deos amicitia est conciliante virtute. amicitiam 
dico ? immo etiam necessitudo et similitudo, quoniam quidem bonus . . . . discipulus 
eius aemulatorque et vera progenies, quam parens ille magnificus, virtutum non lenis 
exactor, sicut severi patres durius educat.” 

2t Prov.,2.6: ‘‘Patrium deus habet adversus bonos viros animum et illos fortiter 
amat.” 

22 Prov., 2. 7: ‘‘ Deus ille bonorum amantissimus.” 


23 Prov., 4. 7: “‘Hos itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoscit, 
exercet.” 
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“Tf you wish to call him fate, you will not err; for he is the cause of 
causes, on which all things depend. If you wish to call him prov- 
idence, you will speak truthfully; for it is he who oversees the 
world in wisdom, that it may move on unimpeded in its course.”’*4 
Ill fortune is only apparent. “That which you call unfortunate is 
advantageous both to those to whom it happens and to people in 
general, for whom the gods care more than for individuals. More- 
over these things happen to good men through fate—that same uni- 
versal law through whose working they become good men. There- 
fore do not pity a good man: he may be called unhappy, he cannot be 
so.”?5 Seneca apparently thought, with Cicero, that God’s care 
extends only to the most conspicuous of mankind. Cicero said: 
“The gods care for great affairs, they disregard small matters.”?° 
Seneca says: “The gods exercise guardianship over the human 
race, and at times care for individuals.’’?” 

Seneca’s remarks on the worship of the gods throws light on his 
conception of deity. “God is to be worshiped, not by sacrifice and 
much bloodshed—for what pleasure has he in the slaughter of inno- 
cent victims ?—but by a pure heart, a good and honorable purpose. 
No lofty temples of stone should be erected to him; he is to be wor- 
shiped in each man’s own soul.””?® “Do you wish to propitiate the 
gods? Be a good man. He has worshiped the gods who has 
imitated them.”?2 Commenting on the folly and selfishness of most 


“Vis illum fatum vocare: non errabis, hic est ex 
quo suspensa sunt omnia, causa causarum. Vis illum providentiam dicere: recte 
dices. est enim, cuius consilio huic mundo providetur ut inoffensus exeat et actus suos 
explicet.” 

25 Prov., 3. 1: “Ista quae tu vocas aspera, quae adversa et abominanda, primum 
pro ipsis esse quibus accidunt, deinde pro universis, quorum maior dis cura quam 
singulorum est His adiciam fato ista sic et recte eadem lege bonis evenire 
qua sunt boni Ne unquam boni viri miserearis: potest enim miser dici, non 
potest esse.” 

26 Cic., De nat. deorum, II, 66, 167: “‘magna di curant, parva negligunt.”’ 

27 Epist., 95. 50: “‘humani generis tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum.” 

28 Fragm., 123: ‘‘Vultisne vos deum cogitare . . . . non immolationibus et san- 
guine multo colendum—quae enim extrucidatione inmerentium voluptas est ?—sed 
mente pura, bono honestoque proposito. Non templa illi congestis in altitudinem saxis 
exstruenda sunt; in suo cuique consecrandus est pectore.” 

29 Epist., 95. 50: ‘‘Vis deos propitiare? bonus esto. satis illos coluit quisquis 
imitatus est.” 
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of our prayers, he says: “If you wish to be happy, ask that none of 
the things that you pray for may come to pass.””3° “Live among men 
as if God were looking at you; pray to God as if men were listening 
to you.”’3" 

Seneca’s ethical teachings are closely connected with his theology. 
The Stoic ideal of conduct—action in harmony with nature—when 
interpreted in the light of Seneca’s conception of nature as the uni- 
versal divine being, is seen to be nothing else than obedience to God. 
“Tt is best to follow God without murmuring.”3? “Our philosophy 
bids us obey God willingly.”33 “He is a noble soul who yields him- 
self to God; he is foolish and weak who resists, and prefers to change 
the gods rather than himself.’’34 

Seneca’s doctrine of immortality is also a part of his theology, since 
he held that the individual soul, when freed from the body, entered 
into a closer relation with God, the soul of the universe. ‘“ Death 
interrupts life, it does not take it away.”35 “That day which you 
dread as the last is the birthday of an eternal existence.”3° Seneca 
used this doctrine of reunion with the divine as an incentive to 
a noble life. “This thought permits no baseness, no impurity, 
no cruelty to rest within the soul. This thought reminds us 
that the gods are witnesses of our acts and bids us seek their 
approval, prepare to dwell with them, and set eternity before the 
mind.”’3? 

In the light of these utterances what judgment are we to form 
regarding Seneca’s idea of God, taken as a whole? 

3° Epist., 31. 2: “Si esse vis felix, deos ora ne quid ex his quae optantur eveniat.” 

3t Epist., 10. 5: ‘Sic vive cum hominibus tanquam deus videat: sic loquere cum 
deo tanquam homines audiant.” 

32 Epist., 107. 9: “Optimum est deum, quo auctore cuncta proveniunt, sine 
murmuratione comitari.” 

33 Epist., 16.5: ‘‘Haec (philosophia) adhortabitur ut deo libenter pareamus.” 

34 Epist., 107. 12: “Hic est magnus animus qui se deo tradidit: at contra ille 
pusillus et degener qui obluctatur et . . . . emendare mavult deos quam se.” 

35 Epist., 36. 10: “Mors . . . . intermittit vitam, non eripit.”’ 

36 Epist., 102. 26; “Dies iste quem tanquam extremum reformidas aeterni natalis 
est.” 

37 Epist., 102. 29: ‘‘Haec cogitatio nihil sordid umanimo subsidere sinit, nihil 
humile, nihil crudele. Deos rerum omnium esse testes ait. illis nos adprobari, illis 
in futurum parari iubet et aeternitatem proponere.”’ 
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It is evident that he maintained firmly the Stoic doctrine of the 
absolute identity of God and the universe. Seneca’s God was 
neither spirit only nor matter only, but possessed all the attributes of 
both. On the material side he constitutes the substance of the uni- 
verse. On the spiritual side he manifests himself in the forces of 
nature, in plant and animal life, in the thoughts, feelings, and volitions 
of the human soul. There is no room in Seneca’s conception for the 
notion of transcendence. God is literally the all of existence—the 
universe, seen and unseen. Seneca agrees both with the Stoic and 
Socratic schools in holding that God is absolutely self-directive, that 
he acts with perfect wisdom and consequently with perfect uniformity, 
that his will is perfectly just and good, and that under his beneficent 
rule all things work for the good of all. 

Did Seneca believe also in the personality of deity? The quota- 
tions that have been given justify, I think, the contention that Seneca’s 
idea of God was more positively and distinctly personal than that 
of Plato or Aristotle or the Stoics or any other Greek or Roman thinker 
before his time. Indeed it was not until two hundred years after his 
day that an equally clear conception of a personal God was developed 
by another Pagan teacher, Plotinus, the founder of Neo-Platonism. 
It is of course not maintained that Seneca had worked out the concept 
of personality, either human or divine, with the precision that modern 
psychology and metaphysics demand. No ancient thinker had 
done that. Yet in more than one of his utterances already cited, the 
self-consciousness of deity is unmistakably asserted. God, he says, 
is not a being “who does not know what he is doing.” ‘The knowl- 
edge of events which through his power are to come to pass is ever 
present before him.” “He is present in our minds; he enters into 
our very thoughts.” But apart from direct statement Seneca’s 
ordinary language about God plainly indicates that he conceived 
the personality of deity quite as definitely as the personality of man. 
His constant representation of God as the father of men, who knows 
men’s thoughts and observes their acts and is interested in their 
moral welfare, forbids the belief that he was accustomed to think of 
him as an unconscious mechanical force or an impersonal intellectual 
abstraction. Seneca was a monist, for he identified the ultimate being 
with the universe, but his monism was not pantheistic, but theistic, 
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for the divine universe in which he believed was not an impersonal 
entity, but a personal being. 

The chief interest of Seneca’s idea of God—in fact its uniqueness— 
lies precisely in this union of apparently contradictory elements. 
God is an intelligent, free, self-conscious being, yet at the same time 
identical with the material universe. Can such a conception of deity 
be regarded as self-consistent? Seneca himself appears to have 
seen no inconsistency whatever in his view. Nor is this surprising 
when we recall his fundamental idea of matter. To ascribe both 
materiality and personality to God involves a contradiction only to 
one who regards matter and spirit as two distinct essences of con- 
tradictory nature. But Seneca, like the Stoics, rejected utterly the 
antithesis of matter and spirit, which lay at the foundation of Socratic 
dualism, holding that the hypothesis that pure spirit and inert matter 
exist independently as separate and opposite entities, is unfounded and 
unnecessary. In actual experience we never meet either pure spirit 
or inert matter isolated from each other, but always find spiritual 
activity connected with a material organism, and material objects 
exerting force of some kind, as gravity, chemical affinity, life, or 
thought. Surely then, the Stoics thought, it is a natural hypothesis 
that the ultimate entity—like every manifestation of it—is one in 
essence, and possesses both material and spiritual attributes. Seneca 
therefore conceived of matter, not as the materialistic Atomists had 
done, as having physical properties only, and as acting mechanically 
and automatically, but as possessing a rational quality as well, and 
hence as acting intelligently in accordance with reason. To one hold- 
ing this conception of matter it would appear not only credible but 
inevitable that the material universe should possess every conceivable 
attribute of a spiritual being, including the highest and most com- 
prehensive of all, namely, divinity. 

Seneca expresses his sense of the perfect unity of the material and 
spiritual in the divine being in the parallel which he is fond of draw- 
ing between the universe and man. If man, who is composed of 
living matter, possesses not only physical properties but also intelli- 
gence, self-consciousness, and personal will, surely the universe, 
which consists of living matter, and includes within itself all existences, 
physical and spiritual, must possess those personal attributes and 
powers in the highest degree. 
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Every system of thought comes into conflict sooner or later with 
the two insoluble problems of philosophy—the problem of evil and the 
problem of freedom. Seneca met the first, as the Stoics had done, by 
admitting the imperfection of the world and of human nature, but 
referring it to the degrading influence of matter. This solution was 
not essentially different from that of Plato or Aristotle, and was 
certainly not more successful. To attribute evil to “not-being,” or 
non-existent matter, as Plato did, or to mere potential matter, the 
formless element in things, as Aristotle did, is unsatisfactory enough. 
But to ascribe evil to matter which by definition is identical with the 
perfect divine universe, is, if not really more unsatisfactory, at least 
more manifestly so. Seneca dealt with the problem of freedom 
in a similar way. Like the Stoics, he held that the soul of man is a 
part of the universal world-soul. Yet he believed firmly in the 
freedom of the individual. All his ethical teachings rest upon the 
assumption that man is morally free and responsible. But how the 
individual soul can be free which forms a part of the soul of the 
universe whose activity is predetermined by uniform law, he does not 
attempt to explain. 

Seneca’s indifference to the difficulties and apparent inconsistencies 
in his conception of deity, which would appear formidable to a thinker 
of the strictly systematic type, is explained by the character of his 
mind and by the spirit of the time. Seneca’s mind was not of the 
systematic type, and he lived in an age of eclecticism. In his time 
the Greek systems had had their day and ceased to be, and Seneca 
at least saw that “God is more than they.” Samuel Dill says: 
“Seneca is far more modern and advanced than even the greatest 
of the Neo-Platonic school, just because he saw that the old theology 
was hopelessly effete. He had utterly cast off that heathen anthropo- 
morphism which crossed and disturbed their highest visions of the 
divine.’’3* The method of the old theology was dialectical. Postulates 
were laid down and carried out in logical or pseudo-logical fashion 
to their necessary conclusions. But Seneca had no blind faith in 
abstract logic. His mind was rather of the intuitive order. Truth 
to him was that which he saw and felt to be true. Yet he was no mystic; 
his test of truth was practical and ethical. If he were living in the 


38 Raman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 331. 
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twentieth century, he would be called a pragmatist. Principles 
which, taken singly, appealed to him as founded in reason or con- 
firmed by experience or justified by their moral effects—such principles 
he was content to accept and teach, and live by and die for, even if 
human wisdom has been unable to establish perfect harmony between 
them. 

Seneca probably viewed the old problems of being and becoming, 
and the perfection of deity versus the imperfection of the world with 
the same languid interest that the modern Christian preacher feels 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation or the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. For Seneca was in a real sense a preacher of practical 
morality. Literary critics deprecate a certain oratorical quality in his 
style, which they feel to be inappropriate to philosophical discussion. 
Seneca was by nature an orator. However simple or personal his 
theme, he writes with an audience before his mind—the turbulent, 
indifferent audience of a Roman basilica, whose attention must be 
roused by brilliant epigram, striking metaphor, and exaggerated 
statement. But with all his faults of temperament and style, Seneca 
was a preacher of righteousness. The writer whom I have already 
quoted emphasises his “spiritual imagination,” “his profound moral 
experience,” his ‘earnestness and conviction,” his ‘‘pure enthusiasm for 
the salvation of souls,” and adds: “The Christianity of the twentieth 
century might well hail with delight the advent of such a preacher” 
as the “accession of an immense and fascinating spiritual force.”3° 
The essentially ethical quality of Seneca’s mind strongly influenced 
his idea of God. This was inevitable, for every man creates God 
in his own image. Our conception of the divine character is deter- 
mined by our own moral standard. The remark that “an honest 
God is the noblest work of man” is more than a witty parody. Only 
the man who knows what human justice, benevolence, and purity 
are, is able to conceive of God as just and loving and holy. Accord- 
ingly we find that Seneca’s lofty conception of the moral perfection 
of deity is the reflex of his own ethical ideal. In his own conscience 
he discovers the moral attributes of God. What he felt that man 
ought to be, that he believed that God is. 

Seneca’s theology was influenced not by his moral ideals alone, 

39 Ibid., 295. 
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but by his religious sentiments as well. Doubtless theology, religion, 
and morals ought never to be separated in experience, for religion 
divorced from morality becomes formalism, and,theology divorced 
from religion becomes scholasticism. But we may distinguish the 
three as fields of thought; indeed we must do so, if we are to think 
clearly. Morality has to do with man’s relations to his fellow-man; 
theology deals with man’s thought about God—his strictly intellectual, 
speculative conceptions of deity; while religion has a twofold char- 
acter—the inward and the outward—on the one hand embracing 
man’s intuitions of God, his emotions regarding God, the state of his 
will toward God, and on the other hand including all expression of 
those sentiments in formal worship. 

Seneca seems to have felt little interest in religious ceremonial; 
but if we conceive of religion as chiefly concerned with the personal 
attitude of the soul toward the divine being, surely no reader of Seneca 
can doubt that he was a profoundly religious man. The divine was 
absolutely real to him, not as the product of scientific induction or 
of metaphysical speculation, but as the direct deliverance of his own 
consciousness, the object of that spiritual insight through which, we 
may believe, God always reveals himself to the soul that seeks him 
in sincerity. Seneca regarded God with reverence and devotion, but 
without a shadow of superstitious fear. Recognizing him as the very 
ideal of goodness and holiness, he thought of him with admiration and 
love. With perfect faith in his wisdom and benevolence he sub- 
mitted gladly to his will. 

Seneca was the spiritual successor of men like Xenophanes and 
Socrates, who without the support of philosophical speculation had 
nevertheless on religious grounds alone maintained the old faith in the 
personal attributes of deity. Seneca reinforced the speculative argu- 
ment for personality with a religious faith no less vigorous and positive. 
It is this which renders Seneca’s idea of God more vividly personal 
than Aristotle’s. Seneca was no match for that great “master of those 
who know” in intellectual subtlety, but Aristotle’s religious conscious- 
ness was relatively undeveloped. His conception therefore of the 
divine personality—the “thought of thought”—lacks the living 
reality and spiritual force that impress us in the utterances of Seneca 
about God. It was Seneca’s religious spirit which drew the Fathers of 
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the Christian church into closer sympathy with him than with other 
pagan writers whose theology was much nearer to their own. To 
quote again from Dill: “The church almost claimed Seneca as her 
son, while it never dreamt of an affinity with Plutarch or Plotinus.’’4° 
We may then distinguish in Seneca’s conception of deity a strictly 

intellectual element, derived from speculative thought, an ethical 
element, derived from the observation and experience of life, and a 
religious element, derived from reflection and reverent meditation. 
As a philosophic and scientific thinker he ascribed to God oneness 
with all that exists, eternity and infinity, rationality and supremacy, 
uniform and purposive activity; his lofty ideals of character and 
conduct led him to endow God with every moral perfection; while with 
religious faith he looked up to him as the father of men in devout 
submission to his wise and perfect will. With mind and heart and 
spirit he believed in 

That God who ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element. 
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Most students of the Old Testament are familiar with the problem 
of Simeon and Levi, sons of Jacob. In Gen., chap. 34, the brothers 
avenge the violation of their sister Dinah by Shechem the son of 
Hamor, and Jacob freely expresses his abhorrence and fear. In 
Gen. 49:5-7 their father curses them for their ferocity, and they are 
doomed to be scattered and divided. Subsequently the Simeonites 
actually appear in the midst of Judah (Josh. 19:1, 9), while the 
Levites are priests dispersed throughout the land. Simeon, however, 
is not mentioned among the tribes blessed by Moses (Deut., chap. 33), 
and he finds no place among the south Palestinian peoples in I Sam. 
(e. g., chaps. 27, 30), or in the history of the monarchy in Samuel and 
Kings. Recognizing that some ethnological interpretation of Gen., 
chap. 34, is necessary, most scholars (following Wellhausen) have 
cleverly adjusted it to the Israelite invasion, which, as internal criti- 
cism and Palestinian excavation combine to prove, was not the sweep- 
ing conquest related in the Book of Joshua. It is very generally held, 
therefore, that Simeon and Levi were two tribes or groups which 
attacked Shechem on behalf of a “sister” group, Dinah; retaliation 
followed, and the two were broken up. By common consent the 
episode is associated with the entrance of the Israelite tribes, either 
as part of the separate movements represented in Judg., chap. 1, or 
perhaps as part of an earlier settlement by the “sons” of Leah, 
Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. 

The intricate biblical data undoubtedly compel us so to go behind 
the canonical history, and every critical or semi-critical treatment 
of early Israelite development, and every theory which professes to 
support a traditional position, invariably handles some biblical details 
with great freedom and no less freely rejects others. This is especially 
true of the reconstructions of Israelite history which reject a quantity 

37° 
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of “unhistorical” material which sooner or later will have to find a 
place in our conceptions of Israel. How Simeon reappeared in the 
south and how the refugees of Levi became priests can hardly be 
conjectured. How Shechem and the Hamorites continued to flourish 
in the time of Abimelech (Judg., chap. 9) after the catastrophes in 
Gen. 34:25-29 can scarcely be explained. Why the late Book of 
Chronicles should often mention Simeon, and that twice among the 
northern tribes (II Chron. 15:9; 34:6), and why a tribe, whose inde- 
pendent career apparently ceased at the beginning of Israelite national 
history, should be resurrected in post-exilic and even later litera- 
ture are questions which have eluded reasonable explanation." A re- 
consideration of the evidence will perhaps furnish a sounder, though 
not necessarily complete estimate of the problem, and a clearer idea 
of the possibilities and limitations of Old Testament research. 

The story in Gen., chap. 34, follows upon the entrance of Jacob 
or Israel into Palestine. This at once brings the problem of the rela- 
tion between (a) the entrance of Israel and his sons, and (0) that of 
the children of Israel under Joshua. To deny that there was some 
immigration at the traditional date of Jacob would be as rash as to 
reconstruct it from the present narratives without considering their 
present date and their relation to other traditions.? Gen., chap. 34, 
is followed by the journey of Israel and his sons to Bethel, and 
Shechem is the scene of Jacob’s religious reform and of Joshua’s 
great religious assembly before the dismissal of the tribes (Gen. 35:1- 
5; Josh., chap. 24). After Joshua’s death the brothers Judah and 
Simeon are the first to conquer their “lot,” and the house of Joseph 
proceeds, also southward, to Bethel (Judg., chap. 1). To these 
familiar parallels we add Gen., chap. 38, where Judah “at that time” 

t Is Simeon included among the ¢en tribes, I Kings 11:31, 35? Cf. II Sam. 19:43. 


2 Few critics would find pre-Mosaic history in Genesis, though still fewer would 
deny that the material might go back to pre-Israelite ages. A novel modern tendency 
(on which cf. H. P. Smith, Am. Jour. Theol., 1908, pp. 444-54) is found among writers 
(viz. Winckler, A. Jeremias, Baentsch, Sellin, Burney) who adhere to the Wellhausen 
literary theory, and do not treat the Pentateuch as history, but arbitrarily utilize cer- 
tain details for a reconstruction of Mosaic and earlier religious conditions. Their 
results can hardly be accepted either by consistent conservatism or by strict historical 
criticism; in fact, they appear to be contrary to actual evidence for early Palestinian 
religion (see the writer’s Religion of Ancient Palestine). 

3 Cf. the “‘oak of weeping” near Bethel, where Deborah was buried (Gen. 35:8), 
and the story of the “weeping” of Israel (Judg. 2: 1-5). 
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went down from his brethren and settled among the Canaanites. 
Something was evidently known also of Simeon’s Canaanite alliance 
(46:10, P), and the Book of Jubilees actually names a woman of 
Zephath (34:20; 44:13, ed. R. H. Charles). We can scarcely sever 
this from the destruction of Zephath (renamed Hormah, Judg. 1:17), 
since any comparison of Genesis with Jubilees (probably 2d century, 
B.c.), and later evidence shows that the canonical book has only 
preserved a portion of the patriarchal traditions. Moreover, literary 
criticism assigns the above biblical evidence to Deuteronomic, post- 
Deuteronomic (viz. Judg., chap. 1), and priestly post-exilic compilers, 
who, like the author of Jubilees, obviously use older sources (e. g., JE 
in Genesis). This alone proves the late popularity and vitality of 
certain traditions, and from their present form and contents historical 
criticism must start. Literary compositeness does not necessarily 
imply different historical frameworks, though subsidiary details 
may conflict; a literary unit, too, does not exclude the presence of 
distinct historical situations. A late passage may contain old material 
relatively pure, or in merely a later dress; it could even preserve a 
tradition more trustworthy than that in an earlier source. Con- 
sequently we may notice Simeon’s forcible occupation of Gedor 
(LXX preferably Gerar), his raid upon Mt. Seir; and the overthrow 
of Amalek (I Chron. 4:24-43)—these are details which could not 
have been invented, whatever their real significance may be. 

Simeon having reached its seat in the south of Palestine (Josh. 
19:1-9; I Chron. 4:28-32), the names point to the district of Beer- 
sheba, Gerar, and Kadesh (cf. Gen. 20:1). This district, as many 
scholars agree, is extremely important for the study of the Exodus 
and the Invasion.’ It forms the starting-point of another series 
of traditions, since it was from Kadesh that the spies were sent to 
view the promised land, and the sequel is crucial for the criticism 
of the invasion, not of the sons of Israel, but of the Israelites. Two 

4 For an illustration of the latter, see L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings, I, 53. 

S To the references in my Critical Notes on O. T. History, p. 122, n. 1, add Pére 
Lagrange, Historical Criticism and the Old Testament, p. 175, and especially E. Meyer 
and B. Luther, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme (passim). The present paper 


is much indebted to the elaborate and very suggestive studies of the latter, but takes 
another view of the bearing of their detailed investigations upon the history. 
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significant events are recorded: (a) the Amalekites and Canaanites 
overthrow Israel and pursue them (southward) to Hormah (Num. 
14:41-45), and (b) Israel defeated the Canaanites of the district and 
took their cities, including Arad (21:1-3). The former, connected 
with Israel’s disbelief and the divine command (14:25), leads to the 
journey to the Gulf of ‘Akabah, thence to the east of the Dead Sea, 
to Shittim, and finally to Joshua’s invasion. The latter is isolated, 
yet Caleb’s faith gained him the promise of an inheritance (14:24), 
and Joshua’s defeat of Amalek was presumably in south Palestine 
and not in the Sinaitic Peninsula (Exod. 17:8 ff.; cf. I Sam. 15:7; 
27:8). On these and on other grounds there is a growing conviction 
that Num. 21:1-3 is a fragment of a tradition of an immediate settle- 
ment, which has been mutilated and subordinated to the record of 
the Exodus and Joshua’s conquests.° Its original extent is of course 
conjectural, some scholars holding that Calebites and Kenites (cf. 
Judg. 1:16) took advantage of the destruction of the Canaanites, 
others including also Judah and Simeon. However, it is obvious that 
the present traditions are absolutely conflicting. Calebites and 
Kenites hardly reached the south of Judah by the circuitous route 
which the canonical history represents; nor can the move of Simeon 
and Judah southward be combined with any attack delivered from 
the south. Some reconstruction is inevitable, but we must allow 
that Num. 21:1-3 plainly describes an Israelite victory, almost at 
the gate of the promised land, and like the Jsraelite victory under 
Joshua (Exod. 17:9 ff.), would really suggest an immediate invasion 
by Israel itself. 

Furthermore, Jacob’s entrance from Gilead is followed by some 
settlement at Shechem (Gen. 33:18—35:4), and the district becomes 
the pasturing-grounds of his sons (37:12, 14). Late stories of his 
conquests (Jub., chaps. 34 ff.) are scarcely based upon the punning 
allusion to his capture of Shechem in Gen. 48:22, since this in turn 
naturally demands some explanation. But the story of Judah in 
chap. 38 and Simeon’s marriage also point to a settlement, and thus 


6 Wellhausen, G. F. Moore, H. P. Smith, Kent, Steuernagel (see Crit. Notes 
p. 122, n. 2); also Baentsch on Num. 21:1-3; Guthe, Encyclopaedia Biblica, col. 
2223; Meyer, op. cit., pp. 72 ff.; Benzinger, Gesch. Isr., p. 21; C. F. Burney, Jour. 
of Theolog. Studies, IX, 338 ff.; X, 134. 
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it is probable that there were traditions which ignored the descent 
into Egypt and the subsequent Exodus and Invasion.’ In fact, those 
who hold that Israel was composed of indigenous and immigrating 
elements (cf. Judg. 3:6), that not all the Israelites had gone down into 
Egypt, or that not all the Israelites of the Exodus correspond to the 
Israelites, say, of the monarchy, must necessarily recognize that at a 
certain period the original traditions of the invaders and those of the 
earlier settlers would be distinct. But we have now to recognize 
more complicated processes, the adjustment of distinct groups of 
’ traditions differing in standpoint, aim, and in attitude to similar events; 
we have distinct “histories,” or historical views, which have been 
deliberately subordinated by later writers or editors. 

The problem of Simeon and Levi does not concern history alone; 
why should Simeon and the ancestor of the sacred caste be solemnly 
cursed—one knows the significance of the oriental curse—and their 
assemblies denounced? The two brothers, who are united in a 
special sense in Gen. 49:5-7, were clearly the only guilty ones in 
chap. 34 (see vss. 25 f., 30), although the incident is now part of the 
history of all the sons (vss. 7, 13, 27-29). The sequel of even this 
secondary form is lost; the strange gods are put away at Shechem, 
and the family journey south protected from vengeance (35:1-5). 
The story in its present form does not reproduce the spirit of Jacob’s 
curse; it seems to be directed against foreign marriages, and the tone 
is that of the post-exilic age exemplified in the zeal of Phinehas (Num., 
chap. 25; Wellhausen, Proleg., pp. 356 f.), the programme of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and Jewish hostility to Samaria.* The narrative is thus 
made doubly intricate, by the secondary association of the incident 
with tribal history, and by the striking changes in the religious attitude. 
We notice at the outset that the latest writer does not supply a new 
record; older traditions could not be effaced, they were only reshaped. 
Next, since Simeon and Levi can now be treated as an independent 
pair, their relationship probably lies in the association of the Levites 


7 Cf. Luther and Meyer, op. cit., pp. 108f., 156, 204f., 227, 414 f., 433; also 
Crit. Notes, p. 144. This makes the parallels between Jacob’s entrance and that of 
the Israelites more significant. 

8 Later writers extol the brothers’ zeal, e. g., Judith 9:2; see Charles, Jubilees, 
p..179; Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. 22. (Jubilees, by the way, omits 
Gen., chap. 49.) 
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with the south of Palestine where Simeon had his “lot.” The names 
of the Levites are connected with Moses and his family, with sites 
in south Judah, and with names found elsewhere among southern 
groups (Simeon, Edom).° Similarly, the traditions of the Levites 
and of related families point back to the south. In later periods we 
can observe changes in the application of the term “Levite,” the 
varying major and minor subdivisions, and the inclusion of non- 
Israelite Korahites and non-Aaronic Zadokites. In earlier periods, 
we find the Levite of Bethlehem (and later of Dan) who was 
the grandson of Moses, and the priesthood of Shiloh of equally 
high ancestry; the importance of the Kenites can be seen in the 
work of Jethro (Exod., chap. 18), while the allied Rechabites, 
whose head assisted Jehu in his reforms, evidently upheld a purer 
form of Yahweh worship (II Kings 1o:15 ff.; Jer., chap. 35). The 
Levites were the ecclesiastics, and the term has had a history, 
the earlier part of which is quite obscure; it was at one stage a 
general name for the priests (whether of southern origin or not), 
and the tradition that Levi proved his choice at Massah and Meri- 
bah (Kadesh, Deut. 33:8) unmistakably shows the importance of 
the south in “ Levitical” history. 

Kadesh was probably the original scene of the consecration of 
the Levites when they manifested their adherence to Yahweh and 
slew their brethren (Exod. 32:26-29). The story gives the Levites’ 
standpoint, and, like the denunciation of Levi’s enemies in Deut. 
33:11, is in striking contrast to that other standpoint which curses 
him for cruelty and ferocity. The presence and significance of such 
changes must be carefully observed. The story becomes the sequel 
to the account of the Golden Calf which Aaron deliberately made. 
This episode cannot be severed from the calf-cult ascribed by a Deu- 
teronomic compiler to the first king of the schismatic north.*° At 
one time the cult was not regarded as obnoxious, and if Aaron made 
the Golden Calf and worshiped Yahweh (cf. Exod. 32:5), Jerusalem 
had a brazen serpent founded by Moses. It is the Deuteronomic 
writer who records that the pious Hezekiah destroyed the latter 


9 See Crit. Notes, pp. 84 ff. 


10 Cf. Exod. 32:4 with I Kings 12:28, and the names of Nadab and Abijah 
(or Abihu; see LXX), sons of both Aaron and Jeroboam. 
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(II Kings 18:4), and according to Deut. 9:20 Aaron’s sin almost 
cost him his life.** Dan possessed a calf (I Kings 12:29) or 
an image (Judg. 18:30 f.) explicitly associated with Jeroboam 
and with Mosaite priests, and the priests of Shiloh (cf. above) 
drew down the condemnation of writers of the prophetic stamp 
(I Sam., chaps. 1-4), even as the prophets themselves denounced 
the northern priests. So too, although the present narratives obscure 
the offenses of Moses and Aaron at Kadesh (Num. 20:1-13, 24), 
we cannot ignore the tradition that they failed to “sanctify” 
(kaddesh) Yahweh. Literal history or not, we have good evidence 
for differing standpoints which should warn us that early Israelite 
religion cannot be estimated from an uncritical use of existing 
sources. 

When the Levites took up their stand “on the side of Yahweh” 
(Exod. 32:26), the original conflict was hardly between higher and 
lower forms of Yahweh-worship, but between Yahweh and rival 
deity. We may find a parallel in the conflict between Yahweh and 
Baal in the days of Elijah and Elisha. At Horeb, Elijah received the 
promise of the faithful who had not turned to Baal, and at Horeb 
(Exod. 33:6) the selection of Levi is mow located. An era of the 
sword was anticipated, but the narratives do not follow the outline in 
I King 19:15 ff. The account of Jehu’s reforms belongs to local 
history, and the prominent figure at Samaria (6 miles northwest of 
Shechem) is Jehonadab the Rechabite. It would be useless to specu- 
late whether this Kenite founded a new priesthood, or at what other 
places the reforming sword did its work (cf. Jerusalem, II Kings 
11:18), but the assumption that there were fierce religious reforms 
by those who, from a later point of view, could be regarded as Levites, 
suggests how it was possible to curse one whose traditions and gene- 
alogies associate him with south Palestine. It is natural to suppose 
that tradition knew more of Jehu’s reforms than the present narratives 
admit. They appear as the sequel to the work of Elijah and Elisha, 
and the history is more concerned with the iniquity of Ahab and his 
family, and touches only lightly upon Jehonadab. On the other 
hand, the Book of Hosea vigorously condemns the bloodshed of 

11 There is a distinct tendency in Exod., chap. 32, and Deut., chap. 9, to blame 
the people. 
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Jezreel (1:4), and denounces the priests of the Jehu Dynasty—another 
significant change in attitude.*? 

There are other changes. In II Chron. 29:34; 30:3 there is a 
certain animus against the Aaronites who had not “sanctified” 
themselves, as was proper. In Lev., chap. 10, Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s eldest sons, are burned for their transgression and Moses 
quotes the words of Yahweh: “TI will show my sanctity in them that 
are nigh to me.” Num., chaps. 16-18, represent conflicts at Kadesh 
between Aaronites and other Levites, and between the Levites as a 
whole and non-Levites; even the oldest fragments deal with disputed 
prerogatives. Again, Abiathar, the descendant of Eli at Shiloh, 
is superseded by Zadok, in prophecy (I Sam. 2:27-36) and history 
(I Kings 2:27, 35), and it is natural to compare Ezekiel’s elevation 
of Zadok (46:6-16; cf. 40:46; 43:19; 48:11) and the compromise 
which allows Abiathar one-third of the priestly families (I Chron., 
chap. 24).'3 All these changes are due partly to religious development 
in the course of history, and partly to different standpoints which 
could be contemporaneous. They have influenced the earlier tradi- 
tions, which have been reshaped but not replaced, and though the 
evidence is more distinct for the later periods, the earlier vicissitudes 
of the ecclesiastics must be sought in the fragments and hints which 
have survived. Thus, in Cain and Jehonadab we have some light 
upon Kenites and Rechabites which cannot be separated from the 
blessing or the cursing of Levi, or from those internal jealousies which 
take us into the heart of Old Testament theology—and the growth 
of the Old Testament literature. 

The obscuring of the offenses of Moses and Aaron at Kadesh and 
the partial condonation of Simeon and Levi illustrate a characteristic 
trait in the development of certain Old Testament traditions. There 
was a body of inveterate and authoritative material which could not 
be replaced, but, in accordance with a typical custom in religious 


'2 See on this the late Professor Harper’s Amos and Hosea (Internat. Crit. 
Comm.”), Introd., pp. xlvi ff., and the present writer, Jew. Quart. Rev., 1908, April, 
p. 627. Here may be noticed the popular story of Cain and Abel which (amid other 
motives) shows how Yahweh preferred the sacrifice of Abel, and how the eponym 
of the Kenites was cursed for his murderous conduct, but preserved from vengeance 
(see E. W. Altvater, Biblical World, 1908, pp. 277 ff.). 


13 The passages are from Deuteronomic and later sources. 
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history, it could be reinterpreted and reclothed, so that the old could 
be presented in a new form (cf. Crit. Notes, p.62).. Similarly P repre- 
sents the older religion, not of course in its earlier form, but leavened 
with the teaching of the prophets.’ The latest redaction of Genesis, 
too, is markedly conservative, and freely retains stories contrary to 
the prophetical religion. One of the most necessary though compli- 
cated of tasks is the comparative study of the treatment of closely 
related traditions and all that they involve; it is as important as the 
study of conflicting standpoints in regard to Israelite history and 
religion. The variations and resemblances belong to the develop- 
ment both of history and of history writing, and when we have 
understood their true significance the problem of Simeon and 
Levi will be simplified; for these features are found through- 
out biblical history, and the problem of Simeon and Levi as stated 
in the title of this paper is no other than the problem of the Old 
Testament itself. 

A few general preliminary points may be noticed. In the first 
place, our historical sources are three: the Deuteronomic and the 
Priestly compilations, and the separate work, Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah. The first, introduced by Deuteronomy, extends from 
Joshua to Kings; the second includes other works and knits the first 
six books of the Old Testament into a whole, not without disorganiz- 
ing part of the earlier compilation (e. g., Joshua). Both Deuteronomy 
and the priestly legislation betray many signs of composite origin, and 
the complexities of the Deuteronomic redaction suggest a distinct two- 
fold process. This compilation has also received post-Deuteronomic 
additions with “priestly” revision, whether light (Judg., chap. 1) 
or heavy (ibid., chaps. 20, 21). The work of redaction by Deutero- 
nomic and “ priestly” writers continued to a very late date, as is shown 
by Exodus (chaps. 35-40), Joshua (especially chap. 20), and Kings; 
consequently these compilations tend to overlap with the third source 
which is also composite. The “chronicler” (to use a convenient 
term) has reshaped the religious history of the monarchy and has 
given effect to some singularly arbitrary historical views. He has 
made little use of material in our canonical books for the early part 
of the sixth century, and he passes at once from the fall of Jerusalem 


14 Cf. Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament, chap. iv (see pp. 30, 215 ff., 231). 
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to the return in the reign of Cyrus. From the criticism of Ezra, 
chaps. 1-6, it is questionable whether we gain firm ground until the 
time of Artaxerxes I, when there was a return which does not seem 
to be described (Ezra 4:12), and when the literary material becomes 
more extensive.‘ Hence, in viewing Old Testament history we have 
to take up relatively late positions and must start from the form in 
which the material is mow preserved. Thus, from the results of liter- 
ary criticism, one must work back to prior stages when Exod., chaps. 
32-34, and Num. 10:29-36; chaps. 11 ff., were contiguous, so that 
related passages could find their way into both Exod., chap. 33, and 
Num., chap. 11; we must also go behind post-Deuteronomic inser- 
tions (e. g., Judg., chaps. 1-2:5; II Sam., chaps. 9-20), and investi- 
gate the Deuteronomic rather than earlier and extremely more remote 
forms. In general, the minuteness of past literary criticism is found 
to be amply justified by the intricacy of the material details; whether 
the phenomena have been correctly correlated is quite another ques- 
tion which depends upon the discovery of controlling clues. Some 
of these clues have been noticed. We have seen the Shechemite 
version of the story of Simeon and Levi adapted to the history of 
Jacob and his sons; the entrance and settlement of Jacob supple- 
mented by some move from Shechem to the south; and, finally, some 
movement from Kadesh northward subordinated to the Exodus and In- 
vasion. At the same time there are fundamental variations in religious 
standpoint which have sometimes influenced the shaping of earlier tra- 
dition. We cannot presume that such redaction and readjustment 
have not been effected in those records where the historical founda- 
tion seems firm; historical criticism must test the foundations, 
and it is obvious that upon the evidence for the development of inter- 
nal history the criticism of the prophetical writings depends. 

The entrance of Jacob “the Aramaean” (Deut. 26:5) and his 
journey southward find a parallel in Abram, whose Aramaean relations 
shape the history of Jacob, the favorite son of the Aramaean Rebekah. 
The three acts of separation: Jacob from Esau or Edom, Abram 


1S There is much for the view that Ezra 4:7-23 refers to the time when Nehemiah 
had returned to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem (see C. F. Kent, Jrsael’s Hist. and 
Biog. Narratives, pp. 358f.). The objections to this overlook the present difficulties 
in Neh., chaps. 1-6, and the two disasters implied in Ezra 4:12 and Neh. 1: . 
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from Lot (cf. Edomite Lotan and Gen. 13:5 with 36:6 f.), and Isaac 
from Hagar and Ishmael, are scarcely three distinct events in the 
pre-Mosaic history of certain non-Israelite groups whom the genealog- 
ical details closely connect. Jacob’s separation is twofold (on his 
flight from Beersheba and after his entrance into Palestine); the 
name Israel is twice given, and there is a double theophany at Bethel 
(chap. 28 and 35:9; cf. Hos. 12:4). His move is twofold: a north- 
ward journey from Beersheba in the district of Gerar (Gen. 26:17, 
33; 28:10), and the entrance to Shechem, a motive which recurs in 
the story of Abram. In this latter respect Jacob is anticipated by 
Abram, and this may explain the absence of traditions of his conquest 
of central Palestine. Moreover, the seizure of this district is not 
recorded in the case of the great Ephraimite conqueror Joshua, 
although it is presupposed in the account of the altar on Mt. Ebal, the 
prelude to his campaigns south and north (Josh. 8:30 ff.). Similarly 
in Judg., chap. 1, the unconquered cities lie south and north, and 
there is no hint that Shechem and Shiloh were partly non-Israelite 
(Judg., chaps. 9, 21). Although Deut. 27:1-8 may suggest that Mt. 
Ebal was reached on the day the Jordan was crossed, Joshua’s 
campaigns are now preceded by attacks upon Jericho and Ai, after 
the passage from Shittim to Gilgal, the proper sequel to the Exodus 
and the journey from the Gulf of Akabah. Further, the object of 
Judg. 2:1-5 is to show that the movements in chap. 1 were from 
Gilgal (cf. Josh. 10:7; 14:6), and the “angel of Yahweh,” who had 
accompanied Israel (Exod. 14:19; 23:20; 32:34), only now departs 
from Gilgal to Bochim (near Bethel). The complicated redaction 
ends with the prominence of the Exodus tradition.*® 

That traditions ignorant of the Exodus long persisted is evident 
from the tribal genealogies in I Chron., chaps. 2-8, and especially 
from the disastrous raids of the Ephraimites upon Gath which grieved 
their “father” Ephraim (I Chron. 7:21-24; cf. vs. 14 and 8:13). 
Kittel has pointed out “die naive Individualisierung im Ton der 
Vatersage,” and, indeed, as the Book of Jubilees proves, such primi- 

‘6 Judg. 2:1-5 is editorial; the scene in Josh., chaps. 23 f., and Judg., is Shechem. 
For Bochim, see Meyer, op. cit., pp. 272 ff. There is similar complication in Genesis 
when the narratives imply that Jacob left Laban, not to go to Scheckem, but to return 


direct to his father. Is there some hint of this in his interview with Esau (chap. 32; 
33: 1-16; cf. 36:6-8, with 13:6) ? 
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tive lore continued to be current in popular circles.'’ It is here, too, in 
I Chron. 2 and 4, that there is a predominating interest in the south, a 
feature of importance in view of the prominence of the southern tradi- 
tion in the Old Testament. Traditions of an entrance from the east 
into Palestine would not be restricted to one locality; north Palestine 
must have had its share of tribal and local lore, and its stories of rela- 
tions between Phoenicia and Israel. Yet, although the older tradi- 
tions in Judges are non-Judaean—Judah lying outside northern 
interests (Judg., chap. 5)—the late Deuteronomic compiler of the 
history of the “judges” has prefixed the victory of Othniel, the Keniz- 
zite, the brother of Caleb. Again, in Judg., chap. 1, the incidents 
relate to Bethel and the south, and in Genesis the interest extends 
from Shechem (and Dothan) southward, and there is a predilection 
for sagas which are neither Israelite nor exclusively Judaean, but 
representative of wider south Palestinian relations (Myer, pp. 386, 
443). 

Some of the intricate phenomena in the Old Testament arise from 
the actual transmission of literature from one circle to another, with 
revision and adjustment and with the incorporation of other literature 


which had had an independent growth. Part of Deuteronomy, at 
least, probably originated in north Israel, and there are independent 
grounds for the belief that there was a Deuteronomic history wider in 
its outlook than a later redaction which was Judaean and anti-Isarelite 
(i.e., anti-Samaritan.'® The extant northern traditions obviously 


17 This alone, independently of universal experience, weakens the common 
assumption that “primitive” features are necessarily older than those more refined 
and elevated (Jubilees and later traditional material often allows us to check the value 
of arguments affecting Genesis). Moreover, just as Jubilees utilizes older material 
but does not permit us to reconstruct the form in which it appeared centuries earlier 
(viz., in Genesis), so there is a difference between JE and P, and it is impossible to 
recover with any confidence the traditions a few centuries previous to the date of JE. 
The gap between Genesis and Jubilees is not immeasurable, and it is relatively incon- 
siderable when one observes underlying Genesis traditions which differ profoundly 
from the present narratives as regards contents and thought (e. g., 6:1-4; 18:2, 16; 
28:18, 22, etc.). 

18 For the latter see Jew. Quart. Rev., 1907, October, pp. 160 ff., and for the 
former, Luther and Meyer, op. cit., pp. 543 ff. (p. 550: the law-giving at Shechem 
earlier than the Mosaic), also R. H. Kennett, Journal of Theol. Studies, 1906, July, 
Pp. 486 ff., 498. 
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reach us through Judaean hands, and while one later compiler has 
placed the Kenizzite Othniel at the head of the Israelite “judges,” the 
traditions of north Israelite kings have been more or less drastically 
worked over by Judaean sympathizers. An example of this is the 
deliberate subordination of the founder of the (north) kingdom to 
that of the Judaean dynasty.*® When this transmission is recognized, 
it becomes significant that in Josh., chap. 24 (before the dismissal of 
the Israelites), Shechem is the center of a great religious covenant, 
whereas in Gen., chap. 35, Israel’s sons leave the heathen gods behind 
them before they proceed to the holy site of Bethel—the former we 
owe to a post-Deuteronomic insertion, the latter has been incorporated 
by P. Now, the character of the “southern” element in Genesis has 
been admirably shown by Meyer and Luther in their extremely sug- 
gestive essays. The south has influenced the development of tradi- 
tion (p. 305), and there is a semi-nomadic treatment of older material 
(pp. 159 f., 305). The stories reflect a close connection between the 
district of Kadesh and south Palestinian groups. Abram and Isaac 
are intimately linked with Hebron and Beersheba, and Hebron was 
notably Calebite (p. 263). Kenite tradition may also be recognized, 
and that probably in Gen. 4:26.2° The conception of the origin of the 
worship of Yahweh in this passage would obviously affect the group of 
traditions to which it belonged and from the fragments of the journey 
from Kadesh it is natural to infer a distinctive organic body of tradition 
with its own representation of events. 

Thus we recognize a considerable “southern” stock of tradition 
relating to movements from Kadesh into Palestine or to southerners 
famous for religious and legislative reforms. There are southerners 
who ultimately appear in Palestine and there are traditions which 
could arise only in the south; there is a specific southern standpoint 
and a treatment of tradition (written or oral) from the southern point 
of view. Whatever historical criticism may think of Othniel’s 
victory (Judg. 3:7—-11), literary-historical criticism will note that a 
late compiler has access to and a singular interest in a Kenizzite (an 


19 Crit. Notes, pp. 128 ff. (cf. the treatment of the rejection of Saul in I Sam. 
13:13 f.; 24:20f.; 28:16-19; and Jonathan’s covenant with David, 20:14-16, 31; 
23:17.) 

20 See also A. R. Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis, pp. 74, 168, 188, 211. 
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Edomite name, Gen. 36:11). No less instructive is the estimate 
of Yahweh’s servant Caleb in Num. 14:11-24, a relatively late pas- 
sage (cf. Deut. 1:36). In P. (Num. 13:6; 34:19) Caleb is still the 
representative of Judah, and although Joshua now finds a place in 
the story of the spies (Num. 14:6, 30; 32:12, P; cf. the insertion, 
Deut. 1:37 f.), Caleb’s subordination to Joshua and to the tribe of 
Judah is only the final stage in his history.** Religious history exalted 
Joshua, the successor of Moses, and (from another standpoint) 
Eleazar the son of Aaron; political history incorporated Caleb in 
Judah and ultimately gave him a Judaean ancestry. Simeon is 
likewise subordinated; his cities are “in the midst of the inheritance 
of the children of Judah” (Josh. 19:1-9), and rightly, if we compare 
the Judaean list in Josh. 15:20 ff.22, On the other hand, Simeon’s 
cities in I Chron. 4:28 ff. are not said to be in Judah, and chaps. 2 
and 4 give quite another and novel description of the constitution 
of Judah, the interest in the southern elements being singularly con- 
spicuous. Judah is made up of Caleb and Jerahmeel, sons of Hezron, 
who is also connected with Gilead,?3 and in chap. 4 we have the inter- 
esting vow of Jabez, and references to Caleb, Rechab (vs. 12 for 
Recah), Othniel ben Kenez, Jether (cf. Jethro), Miriam, and Hur— 
we move in the Kadesh-group of tradition, as the Targum itself sug- 
gests. But the material has been revised and adapted to another 
standpoint by tracing Hezron back to Judah through Perez (cf. 
I Chron. 2:4 f.), and by insisting upon Judah’s superiority over 
Simeon (4:27). 

When the Simeonite cities date to David’s reign (I Chron. 4:31, 
editorial), it is meant that Judaean pre-eminence over the southern 
groups was due to the founder of the Judaean dynasty, which agrees 
with the critical view of his history. On the other hand, although 
certain portions of chap. 2 (vss. 24-49) agree with conditions in 
David’s time, when Caleb dwelt in south Judah (I Sam. 25:3; 

21 See Judg. 1:8-15; Josh. 15:13-19 (see vs. 13), and ébid. 14:6-15 (where 


Joshua is independent of the Aaronite Eleazar and there are signs of an earlier non-P 
source). 


22 But this list has been expanded, perhaps by the addition of Simeonite cities 
(see H. W. Hogg, Ency. Biblica, art. “Simeon,” §10). 

23 For the view that this is parallel to Jacob’s move from the south, see Crit. 
Notes, pp. 91 f., 145. 
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30:14), the southern groups seem to have been still independent after 
the fall of Jerusalem (Meyer, pp. 399, 407, 409). Chap. 2, which 
gives the seats of Caleb, first in south Judah and then farther north 
(vss. 50 ff.), either extends over half a millennium or must be viewed 
from its present exilic or post-exilic standpoint. Moreover, we have to 
observe that Saul, the founder of the (north) Israelite kingdom, 
clearly ruled over Judah, even as the Ephraimite Joshua in turn had 
previously conquered the district (Josh., chap. 10).24 Although this 
conflicts with the view of many critics, the entrance of the ark into 
Jerusalem is connected with a tradition which ignores its sojourn 
at Shiloh (II Sam. 7:7; cf. I Chron. 23:26). That Abiathar (cf. the 
name Jether) bore the ark (I Kings 2:26) certainly conflicts with other 
evidence, but it recalls the journey of the kin of Moses and the ark 
(Num. 10:29-36) and the appearance of Kenites in south Judah 
(Judg. chap. 1), although these naturally conflict with the journey 
of the ark from Shittim to Gilgal and its presence at Shiloh (I Sam., 
chap. 1) or Bethel (Judg. 20:27 f.). 

There are traditions of David’s fights against figures who remind 
us of the primitive inhabitants of Hebron (see Crit. Notes, pp. 133 ff.). 
These are quite distinct from the popular narratives of the relations 
between David and Saul, and both obscure the history of one whom 
(north) Israel had reason to respect (cf. the lament, II Sam. 1:19 ff.). 
The northern standpoint has been obscured also in Genesis, but it 
still appears in the superiority of Rachel over Leah, of Joseph over 
his brethren, and in the inclusion of Judah among the sons of Israel. 
The southern standpoint now prevails, and it is interesting to notice the 
growing prominence of Hebron (a) as the home, not only of Abraham, 
but also of Isaac (35:27; contrast 28:10), and Jacob (cf. 37:14; 
46:1), and (b) as the burial place of the ancestral figures, including 
Jacob (50:12 f., contrast vss. 1-11), and, in later tradition, all his 
sons except Joseph (Joseph Antig. ii, 8, 2; Test. of XII Patriarchs). 

24 Saul’s successful wars (I Sam. 14°47 f.) conflict with popular accounts of his 
relations to David, but agree with the old poem in II Sam., chap. 1. They imply 
the possession of Judah, which is also supported by his defeat of Amalek (chap. 15), 
the presence of the priesthood at Nob, a few miles north of Jerusalem, the allusion to 
Jerusalem (17:54), his suzerainty over the south (implied in 27:10, 12), and by the 


possible reference to the men of Judah who took part in his last fight (II Sam. 1:12, 
LXX). See also Crit. Notes, pp. 128 ff. 
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Nevertheless, it is no longer a Calebite Hebron; the traditions have 
become Israelite even as Caleb became a Judaean through Perez.?5 

Everywhere where we can trace the specifically southern cycle of 
tradition it belongs to a late but not to the latest stage. Cain the 
founder of civilization has been placed in an unfavorable light (Gen. 
4:1-15); the Kenizzite Othniel of the Deut. of Judges has become 
an Israelite; and the southern traditions of a movement northward 
from Kadesh, of Caleb against the Anakim of Hebron, or of David’s 
conflicts further north, have been subordinated and adjusted to other 
representations. Yet, the half-suppressed southern treatment of the 
rise of Judah is really not very widely separated from the theory that 
David knit together Caleb, Jerahmeel, Kenites, etc., and inaugurated 
the Levitical families (I Chron., chap. 23; note the Mosaites, vss. 
13 f.); so, also, his relations to Israel in the Books of Samuel are 
merely enhanced in I Chron. 10:13 f.; chaps. 11, 12, etc. Since 
literary criticism has shown that the present form of I and II Sam. is 
post-Deuteronomic, the southern treatment of biblical history may 
be correlated with the predominance of the southern element in 
Genesis before the date of P. This places us in a period where two 
clear historical situations can be recognized: the northward move- 
ment of southern groups after the fall of Jerusalem, and the subse- 
quent reorganization of the Judaean community. Meyer long ago 
noticed the suggestiveness of the mames of the families of Hur and 
Rechab in Neh. 3:9, 14, and it is not improbable that the curious 
constitution of Judah in I Chron., chaps. 2 and 4, represents conditions 
in the course of the reorganization of the tribe.*° It is at least note- 
worthy that names of a southern type recur in the late genealogies of 
both Benjamin and Judah (Crit. Notes, p. 58), and since many 

25 The present object of Gen., chap. 38, is to elevate Perez over Zerah. The 
latter family claimed the sages of Solomon’s day (I Chron. 2:6; I Kings 4:31), while 
the former had a Mahalalel (Neh. 11:4; in Gen. 5:12, son of Kenan or Cain) and 
claimed the entire Davidic dynasty (Ruth 4:12, 18 ff.). These data belong to post- 
exilic tradition and history-writing, and are suggestive for the circles through which 
the records have passed. By the side of the prominence of the Kenizzite Othniel in 
Judg. 3, may be placed the local interest in Zorah, Eshtaol, Kirjath-jearim (ibid., 13 ff.), 
with which cf. I Chron. 2:52 ff., and Crit. Notes, pp. 40, 88; in the story where P 
comes to the front, Bethel and Benjamin are prominent (ibid., 20 f.). 


26 Meyer, Entstehung des Judentums (1896), p. 119; Israeliten, p. 430 (cf. his 
hint, p. 300, near foot of page). 
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scholars freely admit the presence of southerners, some time after the 
fall of Jerusalem,?’ it is natural to ask whether they or the “families 
of scribes” (I Chron. 2:55) are to be associated with extant historical 
traditions previous to P. In the nature of the case literary material 
earlier than P must be associated, in its present form, with internal 
conditions in Judah immediately before P’s time. 

The historical vicissitudes still remain obscure, yet in the same 
period we have another equally important change, when Judaean 
hostility to Samaria took the place of relations which were less 
unfriendly. The latter is a question of careful inference (R. H. Ken- 
nett, J. A. Montgomery). To assume that the survivors of the old 
Judaean monarchy or the people of north Israel were at all deficient 
in religious culture begs the question and eludes argument. On the 
other hand, the fall of Judah may explain the fragmentary char- 
acter of its monarchical history, and the presence of popular and 
local tradition. By the sixth century conditions in the north had no 
doubt become settled after the fall of Samaria, and we may assume 
a not inconsiderable literary activity—and even a relatively unbiased 
treatment of Judaean history (II Kings 14:8-15) A case may be 
made for dating the present Deuteronomy not earlier than the sixth 
century, and since the Deuteronomic redactions admittedly extend over 
several decades, their contemporaneity with the changing historical 
situations is not improbable. But the historical data, as we have 
seen in the chronicler’s work, are extremely scanty, although we 
can perceive that Judah who is enrolled among the “sons” of Israel 
ultimately becomes a rival of Israel as centuries earlier under the 
divided monarchy.?® 

27 See generally Meyer, Entstehung, pp. 114-19; Cheyne, Introd. to Isaiah, 
pp. 210f.; Guthe, Ency. Biblica, art. “Israel,” §45; C. C. Torrey, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XVII, 1898, pp. 16-20; N. Schmidt, Hibbert Journal, January, 1908, 


p- 332. The evidence tends in the direction of the ‘“‘Jerahmeelite theory,’ but see 
the present writer, Jour. of Theol. Studies, 1907, p. 120. 


28 On general conditions, see Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 47, 53, 57, 59, 91; 
and the present writer, Jew. Quart. Rev., July, 1907, p. 817, n.; October, pp. 158 ff. 
For the date of Deuteronomy, ibid., pp. 162, 164; E. Day, Jour. of Bibl. Lit., 1902, 
pp. 202f.; Kennett, Jour. of Theol. Studies, July, 1906, pp. 481 ff. For the Deutero- 
nomic redactions of history, G. F. Moore’s article, ‘‘ Historical Literature” ($7), in the 
Ency. Biblica, should be especially noticed. It is probable that the enthusiasm aroused 
by the re-establishment of the Judaean monarchy (cf. Hag. and Zech.) left its mark 
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That the Deuteronomic age (broadly speaking) marks a turning- 
point will be admitted by most scholars; Israelite religion, ethics, 
and legislation take their’ distinctive shape and sever themselves 
more clearly from the related forms in neighboring lands. The age 
grew out of profound political and social movements, the result of 
changes probably unique in Palestinian history. The Assyrian con- 
quests had dissolved the whole structure of ancient society and had 
destroyed the old national and local ties. In the latter part of the 
eighth century north Palestine and Samaria lost numbers of its inhab- 
itants, and new peoples were introduced, including tribes of the Syrian 
desert. Judah, too, suffered an almost crushing blow from Sen- 
nacherib, though the outcome is not clear. In the seventh century, 
apart from fresh settlements in Samaria (cf. Ezra 4:9), we find an 
extensive movement east of the Jordan from Edom to Hauran, at a 
time when the Assyrian empire was rapidly decaying.?® Finally, 
in the sixth century comes the fall of Jerusalem with a subsequent 
pressure from the south. In less than two centuries, the north and 
the south underwent vital vicissitudes. New societies sprang up, 
and our conceptions of the Israelite conquest and its results may be 
applied to these movements in and after the Assyrian age. The assimi- 
lation of the immigrants to the soil and to the traditions of their 
new home may naturally be inferred (cf. also Jer. 41:5; II Kings 
17:32 f., 41; Ezra 4:2), and since our first continuous historical com- 
pilation, like Deuteronomy itself, is posterior to the changes in Samar- 
itan society, the questions of the preservation of older history and of the 
internal characteristics of extant material must obviously be consid- 
ered in the light of the catastrophes which began in the north and 
ended in the south. 

Our survey of the problem of Simeon and Levi has brought to 
light a remarkable intricacy both as regards history and religious 
development, an intricacy which may appear hypercritical, and which 
involves hypotheses apparently too complicated to be reasonable. Yet 


upon the treatment of the Davidic dynasty (Kennett, of. cit., 1905, p. 181, n. 1), and 
that the separation from Samaria influenced the description of the earlier schism 
(cf. the part taken by Shemaiah, Neh. 6:10, and I Kings 12: 22-24, and LXX, vs. 240). 

270 L. B. Paton, Syria and Palestine, pp. 269 f.; Winckler, KAT3, p. 151. 
(The Assyrian records of the close of the eighth century are very instructive for the 
close relationship among south Palestinian peoples.) 
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this intricacy prevails throughout the historical sources which, on 
literary critical grounds, tend to be nearly contemporaneous. It is 
certain that the evidence, whether internal or external, represents 
important historical vicissitudes which bear directly upon literary 
history and must inevitably be considered from the standpoint of 
literary and historical criticism. The old historians had access to 
some historical outlines (cf. Amraphel, Shishak, etc.), but their his- 
tory is not that which external sources give us. National written 
history stands quite apart from external evidence, and so far as the 
present writer is acquainted with the latter as regards historical or 
religious conditions, it compels a reconsideration of the problems 
of the Old Testament. To the theologian criticism has brought the 
solution of his difficulties and a more profound manifestation of the 
working of Providence in history. But the technical and scientific 
study of the Old Testament is quite independent of the form in which 
religious teaching has been placed, and it demands the most thorough 
and consistent employment of modern knowledge and methods.?° 


3° The method adopted by the present writer here and elsewhere is not the recovery 
of history, but the comparison of historical views preserved in highly composite sources 
which, on the literary-critical view tend to be nearly contemporary. It involves the 
use of some material which is commonly rejected, sometimes not without contempt 
(e. g., P and Chronicles), and it recognizes that what was thought of the past is often 
more important than the actual facts of the past. By treating the sources objectively 
the risk of error is not so great perhaps as when attempts are made to reconstruct 
true history, and this method does more justice to the possibility that different groups in 
exilic and post-exilic Palestine could really look back upon a different past. The 
result is to find a very considerable extent of mutilation and adjustment of tradition, 
oral and written, and to suggest that this is due partly to intelligible historical vicissi- 
tudes and partly to rivalries among priestly families (so the “Levitical” evidence) through 
whose hands the writings seem to have ultimately passed. Some light is thus thrown 
upon the presence of specifically Jocal narratives and of restricted family interests 
(e. g., Perez). The whole leads to the conclusion that even the earlier sources (non-D, 
non-P) belong, in their present form, to a date not far removed from the last compilers. 
This is not refuted by their language, because even II Sam., chaps. 9-20, is generally 
regarded as a post-Deuteronomic insertion (after Budde), or by their thought, 
because there is not evidence that the mentality of the prophets or of D and P was that 
of the people as a whole, or by their relation to the history of Israel, because this, 
as the present article’: may perhaps show, stands in need of independent critical 
examination. 








CREEDAL STATEMENT AND THE MODERN SPIRIT 


REV. SAMUEL H. BISHOP 
New York City 


There are many men today who by reason of material circumstance 
on the one hand and intellectual sympathy on the other find them- 
selves related to two worlds—the world of action, of social and mate- 
rial interest, of struggle for the new democracy and for better economic 
conditions, and the world of religious and theological thinking. And 
to such men it perchance often seems that these two worlds, coexisting 
in time, are little related, indeed totally unrelated, or, if related, some- 
what hostile. Though the unity of modern life seems to be its domi- 
nant fact, yet in actual experience a man may find himself at one 
time or another in environments which seem to be almost unrelated 
one to the other. If one have the sympathy of the scholar or of the 
churchman he may feel how intense and concentrated are the interests 
and the thoughts of those about him upon the problems of history, 
philosophy, and theology, or upon the sentiments inspired by a religous 
meeting or by an ecclesiastical convention. While he stays in this 
environment the ideas and forces which inspire and constitute it seem 
all important and all imperious; he may perhaps dimly hear the clang 
and clamor of the other world’s machinery, the passion of the struggle 
for existence, the insistent and seemingly warranted demands for 
action which is practical and dictated by the exigencies of the 
present; he may feel the impatience of that outer world with the ideas 
and sympathies which for the time control him: but he feels himself 
in good company; he knows that he stands with a body of men whose 
thoughts are all the more likely to be true because they are not “ prac- 
tical,’’ because they do not terminate in the immediate and unrelated 
activities of the present. The aristocracy of unselfish scholarship 
satisfies him; the intellectual grandeur of the men with whom he is 
for the time being associated inspires him; or that no less insidious 
and positive aristocracy of religious sympathy makes him content to 
be with the minority, if it be a minority. The spacious emotions of 
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scholarly or religious association are all imperious, and they come 
with full force to those to whom they come at all. The satisfactions 
of an accepted minority, or of martyrdom if need be, are ultimate in 
their appealing power to many men. But if one be not confined 
either to the realm of scholarship or of the church, because he is not a 
scholar or because he is compelled by the bread-and-butter necessity 
to live a part of his life in the outer world, the world of present men 
and things, the world of passion and struggle, he then feels how remote 
from the compelling necessities of his life are those other things 
which he would probably choose to be the all-controlling, as they 
would be the all-satisfying, forces of his life, if he could. 

To state all this more baldly, the situation exists in the world today, 
that a body of theological scholars and thinkers, and a larger body 
of adherents to the church of Jesus Christ, are actuated by intellectual 
considerations, feel emotions, and take positions which have almost 
no influence upon that‘great public mind and interest which control 
modern life in America. A wise and accurate observer said to the 
writer recently that the church, her thought, and her attitude are of 
no real interest today to the public mind; that apart from a very 
small contingent of readers, theological and religious books have no 
commercial value. The same man, be it said further, went on to 
express the opinion that if the church were really to be united in the 
taking of a positive attitude upon any great question she would exer- 
cise an overwhelming influence upon the public mind. The former 
opinion above quoted is in the judgment of the writer altogether too 
strong; but it still remains true that theological and religious ideas 
and interests, particularly those formulated in the creeds, are apart 
from the common and main interests of human life, and have very 
little effect upon the thoughts and activities of the public mind and 
will. Notwithstanding the fact that there has been Within a few years 
a renaissance of sympathies and activities which careful observers 
believe to have a religious inspiration, they are still largely unrelated 
to the church, and many of them deliberately exclude both the church 
and all forms of confessional religion. ‘The successful forms of phi- 
lanthropic and social activity today deliberately eliminate the church 
as church, and confessional religion as confessional religion from their 
administrative work. Instead of religion being the great principle 
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and force for unity as we should suppose it ought to be, men find 
larger and more inclusive unities in other things. The Charity- 
Organization Society, for example, would go on to the rocks if it 
admitted the finest point of the wedge of ecclesiastical determination 
into its activities; so would the great settlements and the various socie- 
ties for the promotion of the gospel of humanized and moralized 
economics. The very church herself, when she becomes institutional 
and seeks the material, economic, and social betterment of mankind 
as a whole, keeps her own confessional religion out of her institutional 
activities. In other words, there is a chasm like the chasm between 
the races in the south between creedal religion and those practical, 
social, and moral activities which so largely make up modern life, 
and even between creedal religion and many of those social and moral 
activities which are supposed to and do issue from the religious spirit. 

This chasm is due to a number of causes, but perhaps the primary 
cause is the estrangement between science and corporate life, the 
great motive forces by which corporate life is governed and up- 
held, being in flux. The fact is that religious creeds are scientific 
in their character and that even religious emotions, when formulated, 
become scientific. Science is essentially an ex post-jacto result. It 
consists in a formalized statement of deduction from events, forces, 
or motives which have already happened or have worked themselves 
out into the existence of the world or the life of mankind. The main 
content of: science is the intellectual statement of that which has been, 
and it is only the specialist who has either the time or the interest to 
study what has been and to formulate the laws and principles deduced 
from the actual processes under observation. Theology or the science 
of religion does not differ either in its make-up or in its limitations 
from other forms of science. There is and can be no religious experi- 
ence without formulation of the methods and principles by which 
it is apprehended and of the knowledge of self, God, and the world 
which results from it; but that formulation is subsequent in con- 
sciousness to the experience of which it is the science. The creeds 
in their present form are the formulation of the principles and laws 
of past religious experience. 

Another cause, involved in the foregoing, is the specialization of 
function rendered necessary by the immense complexity and manifold- 
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ness of life in the modern world. He who is doing the world’s actual 
work today under the stress of its infinitely intricate and multitudinous 
compulsions has little time for the acquiring of any knowledge of 
the past which does not come to him incidentally and implicitly in 
the necessities of the present; and if it be possible that a great scholar 
could devote his whole life to the study of the Greek particle dv, 
surely the man who attempts to know the history of Christian thought 
and the deductions from Christian experience in the past must be a 
specialist. If a scholar have a peculiar order of mind, his knowledge 
of the past will involve, just as the knowledge of any science involves, 
certain implications as to its present and its future; and one of his 
functions must be to make clearto the man of action and the man of 
present experience what are those principles and deductions from 
past life which have probable pertinence for the guidance of the pres- 
ent and the future. But most scholars, like most practical workers, 
tend to limit both their knowledge and their interests to that with 
which they are primarily concerned. Consequently there are an 
arbitrary specialization of function, a vicious antithesis between the 
present and the past, and an over-weening impatience characteristic 
of the present time with the deductions from previous history 
and experience. Indeed, this impatience, though not peculiar 
to this age, is nevertheless greatly accentuated by our conscious- 
ness of an unexampled advance in knowledge and ideas. It is 
natural for the men of any generation and in any department 
of life to feel that the exigencies of present life are supreme and 
self-illumining; but this feeling is especially strong today in all 
departments of life. One of the faults of current politics is that the 
men actively engaged in conducting the political affairs of men are 
either uninformed or impatient of those fundamental laws of human 
life and activity according to which the affairs of men have thus far 
evolved. The present seems to most men so infinitely more impor- 
tant than the past or the future that they are impatient at the intro- 
ductions of comparisons which seem to reflect upon their present 
judgment and knowledge, or at anticipations which would check their 
immediate procedure. They forget that every step of the world has 
been taken in accordance with a living urgent imperative lying at the 
very heart of human nature and from which human nature can at no 
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time separate itself. But though this tendency exists in civic and 
political administration it exists to a vastly greater degree in the 
religious thinking and acting of men. There are a self-sufficiency 
and self-centeredness in the popular religious thinking of this age, 
a belief that this is the only real scene in the world’s great drama of 
religious life, which cut the bond of connection with the past more 
nearly completely than in any other department of life or of activity. 
Since we have discovered that past ages of religious thinking have been 
held by slavish subserviency to a past further back, and by the sup- 
position that God has not spoken since the first century of the Christian 
era, we have reacted from that slavish subserviency and supposition 
to the extreme opposite supposition that God has never spoken until 
now, and that the compelling spiritual dictates of the age in which we 
live are the first and only voice of the Living God. 

Still another cause, lying deeper than the others, may be said to 
be psychological. Various ages of the world have been governed, 
not by the working of the human spirit as a compound whole, but by 
the working of one or another function of the human spirit. This 
seems to have been a law of human progress. The only exception 
to it as a general historical law is the operation of the Greek spirit, 
which was characterized by a compoundness, a proportion, and 
balanced interplay of human faculties such as the world has never 
elsewhere seen. That was possible because of the rather defined 
limits within which the Greek spirit operated. The Greeks had a 
definite ideal of perfection as evidenced in their architecture, in the 
plastic arts, and in their cultivation of a perfect physical manhood; 
and to the realization of that ideal of perfection they applied the three 
faculties of the human spirit, thinking, feeling, and willing. Their 
literature, their art, their politics, and their ethics are correlated with 
a beautiful proportion such as was possible in view of their limited 
conception of perfection. Furthermore, they were under no necessity 
for bringing the human democracy up to their ideal. Their democ- 
racy was a rigidly selected aristocracy and did not involve the realiza- 
tion of the ideal by humanity but only by a few. With the introduc- 
tion by Christianity of the new ideal of humanity, and with the later 
introduction of the Gothic philosophy of necessary imperfection, the 
Greek ideal of harmony became impossible. We can never again have 
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on this earth a comprehensive philosophy of life, or even of art or 
literature, such as the Greeks had, because the idea of an infinite 
God must always mean evolution and hence mean imperfection for 
humanity. By this deeper specialization of function human thinking 
and progress have been characterized since the advent of Christianity 
and the Goths into civilization. Subsequent ages have been domi- 
nated by one or another faculty of the human spirit. Whereas in 
the city states of Greece, and in the earlier days of Rome, religion, 
morals, culture, and political duty were linked in a gracious unity and 
harmony; in the later days of Rome, from the time of Seneca on, 
corporate life underwent a momentous change. Morals were sepa- 
rated from art and from politics; and henceforth the great problem 
of life, was how to make character self-sufficing and independent, 
how to find the beatitude of man in the autonomous will. The 
individual was thrown upon himself for the realization of his own 
destiny, and that destiny was projected upon the battlefield of the 
world, his own destiny, yet a part of that of a common humanity.’ 
The Italian Renaissance, accompanied by a development of conditions 
which absorbed the whole life of the people within small compass, 
was naturally a reign of feeling: and it was a wonderful civilization, 
that of the free cities; because in it first, through the feelings induced 
or stimulated by near and tense associations, by corporate national 
consciousness, by the evolution of the popular language, and by com- 
parative peace and wealth, the resurrection of the free spirit of human- 
ity came to pass. The revival of learning; the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, of Vesalius and Harvey; and the advent of the 
great theologians, Augustine, Anselm, and Calvin, resulted in the 
dominance of the intellect. 

We are now again in an age of the will, when men see not the future, 
neither reason concerning it, but live under the necessity of action. 
The Master seems to have recognized, or illustrated, the limitation 
of human power and the necessity of differentiation of function, which 
have so clearly characterized human history, when He said “he that 
doeth truth cometh to the light.” There are times in the lives of 
men and the lives of races when they must act without knowledge 
or without feeling, when they must depend upon the result of their 

1 Cf. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
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acting for the intellectual illumining and emotional inspiring of 
possible further acting. The time in which we are living seems to 
be peculiarly such a time. The very intricacy and manifoldness 
of the motives and forces which impel men, render action of some 
sort necessary when neither foresight nor the illumination of 
intellectual inference is possible. 

Perhaps it would be more nearly accurate to say of our time, and 
particularly of our country, that the feeling and the will are the master 
faculties in operation; for many of the great problems of modern life 
result from the blind and unconscious passions and the partially 
reasoned desires of men. But that the intellect is in a measure in 
abeyance, clear and far-sighted reason largely impossible, is almost 
beyond question. Let us look for a moment at the complex and 
turbulent condition of the affairs of men in our modern world. Busi- 
ness and commercial life has developed, by reason of the master 
passion for gain and as a result of fertility of invention, itself partly 
the result of the passion for gain, into such a maze of intricacies and 
with such violent rapidity, that the slower-footed intellect has had no 
time either to analyze the condition of that life or formulate the ethical 
principles by which it should be regulated and guided. It would be 
well, by the way, for students of business ethics, especially for those 
who sit in the seats of scornful judgment and would destroy the whole 
economic system which the centuries have developed, to remember 
that the ethical consciousness of mankind rather follows in the wake 
of activity than precedes it. The function of that consciousness is 
to judge what is, rather than to determine what shall be. And when 
action is forced and vehement as it is today, the wisdom which deter- 
mines its ethical values is likely to be far behind. The hypothesis 
of ignorance as the cause of many modern evils, instead of malicious 
wickedness, is not only much the more charitable hypothesis, but 
much the truer to human psychology and to fact. And look again 
at the number and variety of new adjustments men have been obliged 
to make by reason of the reduction in the size of the earth and the 
consequent new and violent juxtaposition of races widely divergent 
in sympathies and ideas, which science and invention have involved. 
A vast flood of new aspirations, new motives, new forces and capaci- 
ties has been let loose into life as science has tapped both the spirit 
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of man and the pent-up wealth of the earth; and we are in a battle 
of will with the social forces of centuries as well as with the newly 
discovered energies, the vehement aspirations, and the confused ideas 
of a new epoch. We have again something of that feeling men had 
in France during the Revolution, that they had only to will the free- 
dom and happiness of the world, and all nature and society would 
be plastic to daring and vigorous action. Notwithstanding the 
historical tendencies of scholarship, the popular feeling and will of 
our day are animated by the same kind of passion with which Byron’s 
hero was animated—that for the unconditioned life, a life uninformed 
by the long chronicle of the manifold experiences of humanity and 
without that sane social and spiritual faith which issues from the 
consciousness of slow evolution of character and of condition. 

If we are right in this analysis of the disposition of the times we 
must conclude that the attitude of the modern spirit toward creedal 
religion involves no real question of the truth of the creeds, certainly 
no proof of their untruth, but only at most of their immediate relevance 
to the practical issues of modern life. The present situation is the 
result of fault on both sides. The church has arrogantly held not 
only to ancient formularies but to ancient and temporary interpreta- 
tions, declining to reinterpret her formularies either into their univer- 
sal (so far as that might be possible) significance or into the immediate 
and intelligible significances of present-day life; and the modern 
spirit has with equal arrogance assumed universal and eternal truth- 
fulness for both its mode of apprehending life and the immediate 
issues of the age. The ideals of scholarship and organized religion 
lack penetrating and infusive power, and the modern-time spirit and 
the resultant economic and social organism lack translucence and 
permeability. An illustration of the tack of sociability and sympathy 
of which we are speaking may be found in the failure of the popular 
mind to apprehend the extraordinary change which has come to pass 
in the attitude of scientific men toward the ideals of religion. Twenty 
years ago there was hardly one among the leaders of science who gave 
any positive sympathy to the forces of historic and organized religion. 
The line of intellectual attack upon church and organized religion 
was strong and active. Today the situation is entirely different: 
not because the church did mighty and truthful battle, and so broke 
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the line, but because it broke itself and fell away. As against the 
almost uniform attitude of the great scientists of twenty years ago 
many of the most eminent scientists are today giving positive sym- 
pathy and help to the forces of religion. And yet popular indifference 
and scepticism are not lessened but seem rather to be increasing, or 
at least to be more pronounced now than twenty years ago. In other 
words the strictly intellectual movements of our time, as they terminate 
upon or affect theological issues, have not been apprehended by the 
popular mind, and have had no appreciable influence upon the popu- 
lar judgment. It is only the spectacular and emotional results of 
science which reach the time-spirit and determine its feeling and act- 
ing. The imperious needs of our day are sympathy and sociability 
for our ideas and the intellectualizing of our feeling and willing pro- 
cesses. 

It is a “large contract” and possibly smacking of the pedantry 
of old attempts to reconcile science and religion, as well as promising 
the same fruitlessness, to venture an attempt at relating the creeds 
to the modern spirit; but perhaps such a venture may be considered 
less presumptuous and safer by reason of the fact that it has not to deal 
with conflicts of science and theological dogma or with disputed 
questions of scholarship. Indeed it is not intended to deal with intel- 
lectual issues at all; for the antagonism, if antagonism it be, between 
creedal religion and the modern spirit, the skepticism of our day, is 
not intellectual but moral, having its roots neither in science nor rea- 
son but in the passions and the wills of men. It is one of the evidences 
of that estrangement between science and corporate life of which we 
have been speaking. We have declared it to be a moral skepticism 
which holds the popular mind aloof from the church and organized 
religion, by which is meant a skepticism inspired by the popular phi- 
losophy of pragmatism. Pragmatism, though it now has the support 
of many of the most eminent philosophic minds of our time is not and 
never has been a generic product of the schools. It is the simple and 
largely unreasoned philosophy of an energetic will, and is natural to 
an age laying pre-eminent stress upon a definitely willed activity 
which results in fruits, consequences, and facts. It may be refined 
or exalted into humanism and treated with the subtle acumen of 
Schiller or with the logical accuracy of Dewey, or again, under its 
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own name, with the “conceptual short cuts”—the brilliant apposite- 
ness and beautiful lucidity of James; but it is primarily the philosophy 
of the practical man. Of course in the treatment of the school philoso- 
phers, it gets a wider and deeper meaning, and becomes, as James 
says, “a theory of truth;” but it is originally and generically a theory 
of practice, or rather a canon of result. It is a kind of combination 
pocketknife with which knots are cut, bottles uncorked, and all sorts 
of jobs are done. Yet it is not an ignoble system of thought, and it 
is vastly to the credit of an unphilosophical age that it has, and believes 
so profoundly as does our age in, such a philosophy. It is empiricist 
in its attitudes and has a strong tinge of the utilitarian in its make-up; 
but it is profoundly moral as well as practical and finds its highest and 
finest uses and its noblest results in ethics. It is no mere criterion 
of commerce or industrial efficiency, but is the natural philosophy of 
a mighty conscience and of a profound religious insight. It lay deep 
in the soul of Jesus and sprang from his lips in such a saying as, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” That philosophy as a moral 
passion and as a canon of religious efficiency is at the root of modern 
skepticism as to church and creedal religion, not the demand for a 
new theology or the scientific and intellectual disproof of the creeds. 
And contrary to a widespread impression it is not primarily intellec- 
tual difficulty which keeps young men of the better sort out of the min- 
istry today, but the conviction that the possibilities of highest social 
and moral efficiency lie in other fields of service. Whatever the faults, 
and they are many, of the time-spirit, its skepticism has a root of 
eternal good, in that it insists that organized religion shall have great 
vital convictions respecting the social and economic conditions which 
affect and largely determine character, that it be self-critical and self- 
revisionary, and, more than all, that it find and give eternal signifi- 
cance to those ideals and motive forces which are the urgent impera- 
tives in the heart and activities of the modern world. The very ground 
and sources of honest skepticism are the utterances of that mysterious 
voice of the present in whose wind-swept strains we hear the deep- 
toned yearnings of a spirit which is not modern for a vaster and richer 
life for the whole great family of man. In other words modern skep- 
ticism has in it the virtue of vigorous reaction from that ignoble and 
pliant optimism and lazy patience which accepts meticulous intention 
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in lieu of an efficiency and achievement proportionate to opportunity. 

There is indeed a skepticism obtaining today which is not noble, 
but is the ingeniously reticulated pretense of a bare and groveling 
selfishness; the willed faithlessness of a smart society supported by 
private and public gambling, the level of whose intellectual attain- 
ments rarely rises above bridge-whist, whose aesthetic inspirations 
culminate in flowers and fruits out of season, and whose whole 
conception of pleasure is the incessant ministration to its own 
erotic sensibilities. But this skepticism is not serious to any but 
its holders, and will disappear as soon as the rising democracy 
shall have flung the parasites generated by a vicious economic system 
from its neck. And there is still another skepticism, nobler than that 
just mentioned, yet not fundamental either in origin or effect. It 
arises from mistaken and partial economic theories, or from passionate 
bitterness and unreasoning impatience that the church does not do 
the impossible. It forgets that the catholicity which is the most 
precious ideal of organized religion is as surely forfeited if it becomes 
the unrighteous or untruthful partizan of the impassioned ignorance 
and unreasoned demands of the poor as when it becomes the exponent 
of the vested interests of the rich. Religion being neither science nor 
art, but life, must not commit itself to partial and unproven theories 
of life; it must adhere to the great fact that the exercise of life precedes 
the knowledge of life. The church may well afford to be patient with 
this skepticism because it is one which time and the increase of knowl- 
edge will outgrow; but it is nevertheless important that those forces 
which have assumed charge of organized religion should be distinctly 
and vividly conscious of life. It is because the church seems careless 
of life and identified with that economic system which bases wealth 
and demands profit upon material capital rather than upon the human 
life involved that any skepticism is serious. The passionate revolt 
of the new democracy against the existing social order, including 
the church, is because of the subordination of the human interests— 
life, health, character, and pleasure—to profits upon machinery, gov- 
ernment privilege, unearned land, and the money value assigned 
to stocks and bonds. It is not and cannot be the business of organized 
religion to propound economic theories, but it is its business to empha- 
size human life and its essential interests as the basic wealth of the 
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world, and the securing of those interests as the primal condition of 
income for the less important forms of wealth. Mr. E. M. Shepard, 
in a remarkably lucid paper, has advocated a plan of capitalization 
in which the shares shall not have arbitrarily assigned money value, 
but shall simply be units whose value shall be determined by profits. 
He thinks such a plan would do away with much of the temptation to 
which managers succumb to realize profits upon previously assigned 
values. That is a step in the right direction, but one surely cannot 
be mistaken in the belief that real and essential religion dictates an 
economic system whose fixed and all-conditioning canon of valuation 
and profit shall be the human life which is involved therein. 

We have however turned a little aside from our immediate problem, 
the creeds and the modern spirit; and in coming back to it we may 
perhaps rejoice that we have to deal with the original creeds rather than 
with current custom. Christian practice, or rather the practice of 
the church, has, as have all human developments, varied from the 
strict method and process of evolution from germinal principles. 
In the development of human institutions accretion as well as evolu- 
tion plays a part, and the church and theology have not been exempt 
from the accretive process. ‘There is much in the practice and thought 
of the modern church and in the accepted theology which is neither 
implied in nor evolved from the creeds, indeed much which nullifies 
creedal principles; and the very skepticism of the modern spirit, 
instead of contravening the germinal principles of religion, derives 
a large part of its force for the popular mind from its appeal to those 
principles. Whatever else the “modern spirit” may mean, it cer- 
tainly means a deep-breathed and imperious demand for the democ- 
ratization of the goods of life, including religion. In other words it 
demands that life and its interests be the primary concern of religion 
and church. Hence the canon of creedal appeal must be the canon 
of democratized life. Our intellectual problem, and our moral prob- 
lem as well, is to get back to first principles and ascertain what they 
are. A steady head and calm courage are the needs of the hour if 
we are not to forfeit much of the beneficent heritage of history. 

Let us therefore consider a few of the great affirmations of the 
creeds and see what social significance they have; or, rather, let us 
consider some of the fundamental moments in the modern spirit and 
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see whether the great affirmation of the creeds have a moral and 
spiritual relevance which should entitle them to the attention of those 
earnest men outside the church who are contributing so much of the 
social idealism in modern life. And the first of those moments, the 
fundamental principle and inspiration of our new social idealism, 
is the brotherhood of man. To it the creeds apply the more funda- 
mental and the conditioning doctrine of the fatherhood of God. We 
need not enter here into the question as to whether or not the theo- 
logical doctrine is not historically causal to the social doctrine. For 
the sake of a generous courtesy, which theology can well afford, we 
need only to take the social doctrine as if it were an independent and 
modern product of evolution; but logically and per essentiam the 
brotherhood of man is and must be conditioned upon and derived 
from the fatherhood of God. Human society, to be sure, is coming 
rapidly to the consciousness that altruism is a scientific necessity, 
that individual health depends upon the health of the community, 
and that the individual’s power and success are realized only through 
beneficent social relationships; but that spiritual fraternity of man- 
kind, which is both deeper and higher in the ranges of its feeling and 
activity than enlightened self-interest can ever sound or realize, is 
just as logically and just as essentially derived from the consciousness 
of the paternity of God as is the fraternity of children in a single family 
from the consciousness of a common father and mother. The natural 
fraternity of man without the consciousness of God as father would 
be no more powerful and no surer in its inclusive application and 
effect than would be the fraternity of orphans, suggested by the walls 
surrounding them all or by the superintendent to whom they owed 
a common obedience. It would be at best the chance fraternity of 
an esprit de corps or of a common convenience, and would be as defi- 
nitely characterized by its exclusions as by its preferences. Man’s 
common descent from God is the basis and the vitalizing force of 
brotherhood in himself. 

That is so simple and so profoundly pragmatic a proposition that 
it needs no further argument; and we may accordingly proceed to 
the next moment in the modern spirit, the demand for the service 
of love as the true life of the individual. The creeds respond with 
the declaration that God holds himself also subject to that law, and 
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that to fulfil his obedience to it he gave himself in Jesus Christ to a 
life of deathless love and infinite service. At its best and deepest the 
life of Jesus Christ means that the very divinity of God is wrought in 
the service of a love which knows no limit of sacrifice. Say what we 
will of the mystery surrounding his life and character, whether we 
think that mystery original and coming with him to earth or exhaled 
like a mist from men’s subsequent theorizing about him, the cardinal 
and elemental significance of Jesus Christ is that he is conscious of 
revealing the person and character of God. It is as if he would say 
with life what Browning said with words: 


What lacks, then, of perfection fit for God 
But just the instance which this tale supplies 
Of love without a limit? So is strength, 

So is intelligence; let love be so 

Unlimited in its self-sacrifice, 

Then is the tale true and God shows complete. 


In the Synoptists, as clearly as in John, Jesus claims a unique knowl- 
edge of God, which knowledge he endeavors to give to men; and 
the God whom he reveals is one whose love is not and could not be 
confined to the Jews, but is universal both as a sentiment and as an 
activity. And furthermore Jesus derives from this thought of God his 
own sense of communion and the criterion of his value to the life of 
men. The will of God is love, righteousness, service; he must do 
that will; it is his meat and drink; hence he must serve, and that 
service must end in his giving his very life as a ransom for many. 
But it was not only a part, though the main part, of Christ’s concep- 
tion of his mission that he revealed God; he also conceives of him- 
self as revealing man, the common element in both revelations being 
love. Rather love in man is a derivation or reproduction of love in 
God. Because God’s life consists in loving, so man’s life consists 
in loving; and man’s ideal is to be perfect as God is, i. e., to love as 
God loves. The modern ideal of social service is not merely responded 
to in the creeds, but it is infinitely deepened, given a deathless value, 
and grounded in the nature of God who is the Father of man. 

And that brings us to another moment in the modern spirit. The 
true ideal of social service which gives a driving enthusiasm to our 
best life is not one merely of concrete activity; it is a matter of life 
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as well as action. Society is more than a family with family senti- 
ments and reciprocal duties, it is an organism, with a social conscious- 
ness and feeling as well as social obligations. It has the essential 
qualities of a vital organism. To that conception the creeds respond 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. And here we enter a province of 
definition and thinking wherein we may easily lose touch with the 
mental and even with the emotional interests of modern life. Yet 
what is the doctrine of the Trinity but a socializing of the being of 
God, a declaration that social differentiation and social interests do 
not have to be acquired or theoretically cognized by God, but are 
inherent in him? The doctrine of the Trinity is the profoundest 
religious expression of the social idea. It preserves the religious 
value of polytheism and pantheism, both of which are social symbols 
for God; but keeps the unity and single nature of monotheism. It 
predicates an internally differentiated unity in God, internal satis- 
faction and pleasures, and joy in his own company. If the creeds 
could interpret themselves they would say that society is more than 
a family because God is more than a father; it is an organism because 
he is an organism. He can love men naturally and be to them more 
than an adoptive or artificial father because he loves and is a father in 
himself. 

The creedal doctrines of the Ascension and of the Holy Spirit are 
the great religious expressions of the democracy of God, the first 
instances of the socialization and universalization of personal power 
and spiritual force. The creedal doctrine of eternal life is the corol- 
lary, or rather the primal expression, of the modern emphasis upon 
the value of life as life, not as condition or circumstance. Our modern 
thought of eternalness of life as one of value, not of time or condition, 
isnot new. It is the very essence of Jesus’ thought and of the creedal 
doctrine; and it was lost to the church for so many years only because 
to the majority of the early Christians, and indeed to humble Chris- 
tians for generations, the world did not offer life but only existence. 
Therefore, when they thought of life and believed in the promise of 
life they referred both their thought and their belief to the future. 
To be sure they did not fully realize what Jesus meant and they did 
not perhaps apply themselves with such intelligent will and energy 
to the task of transforming existence into life as they might have done; 
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but the meaning of Jesus’ teaching as to life is for us clear and explicit, 
as is also that thought of it which lies at the basis of the Catholic 
creeds. Even the doctrine of punishment which is not creedal, and 
the arbitrary and exaggerated statements of which have caused so 
radical a revolt in this humaner day, is only theological phrase for 
that eternal law upon which the modern spirit places new emphasis, 
that character is destiny, that that which has been can never be as if 
it had not been, that what a man does or fails to do of good or of evil 
registers itself indelibly and permanently in his character and life. 

Enough has been said to indicate what is in mind, without further 
details or arguments; and if enough has been said to stimulate 
increased caution and larger consideration and appreciation in both 
churchmen and modernists, and also to show a possible modus cogi- 
tandi et vivendi through which may be realized in our imperious and 
urgent modern life what Bossuet so finely calls “the sequence of the 
counsels of God” as the order of progress the writer will gladly leave 
to wiser men the fuller preparation for that 


far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 
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As the new century has come in there has arisen in the Protestant 
churches of nearly all the civilized world a movement toward what 
Sabatier calls “the religion of the spirit.” It has met with much 
opposition and has been stigmatized as “rationalism.” This term, 
as the designation of certain historical movements, and particularly 
that which arose in Germany about the year 1750, may perhaps be 
not without its implications of just reproach. That movement was 
shallow and intellectualistic, did not participate in the great stream 
of Christian experience which has constituted the life of the church, 
was unhistorical, without profound conviction or deep emotion, and 
religiously sterile. The new movement is none of these. To apply 
to it the old term in the old sense is unjustifiable. But a good term 
ought not to be given up because it has had bad implications. Ration- 
alism ought to mean a movement governed by reason. Reason is 
that faculty of man by which he determines truth. It is not divorced 
from conscience, will, the power of careful observation, or the intui- 
tions. It is the whole man bent upon attaining truth, seeking it, 
determining it. In this sense, its proper sense, rationalism is a noble 
term; and the writer proposes to employ it in the present paper 
because it is the best designation of a movement which in all its forms 
seeks rational truth. The name, while inviting a brief unpopularity 
in certain quarters, would powerfully attract to it all more mature and 
elevated minds. And it might be a powerful influence as a rallying 
cry for younger men, who have little interest in former theological 
epochs, and little acquaintance with them, and who most eagerly 
desire a rational faith. 

Rationalism is the antithesis of all systems which depend upon 
authority as the source of truth. This new rationalism of which I 
write may be defined, for the sake of absolute clearness in this dis- 
cussion, as that form of theology which seeks to perform the theological 
task of our day—the readjustment of Christian thinking to the demands 
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of modern thought—by rational processes alone. It is the product of a 
large variety of influences, of the prevalence of historical criticism 
in modern investigation, of the universality of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, of the changed view of the universe brought in by the discoveries 
of science, particularly astronomy; but above all it has arisen from 
the demand for truth which is characteristic of our age, which re- 
solves itself into a demand for proof of doctrinal statements. Modern 
canons of proof are far more rigid than ancient, and this fact would 
of itself produce a difference in the modern theology from the old. 
But, very largely, the older theology did not seek proof. There is 
many a system of theology which announces its task as the setting 
forth, in dogmatic form, of the contents of the Scriptures, and never 
raises the question as to the foundation upon which the authority 
of the Scriptures rests. Such systems give no proof. Many other 
systems are unconsciously permeated with fallacy because they have 
regarded their task too easy. They have regarded the system of 
Christian truth as given, once for all, by revelation; and they have 
understood their task simply as the unfolding and justifying of this 
system. Many a suggestion has passed muster as a sound argument 
which could never sustain the test of such an examination as modern 
thought gives to its premises. Hence men have been driven to a 
new approach to the subject. In seeking to build up a solid structure 
of proof from the beginning they have come to the subject of the mirac- 
ulous, as to which the investigation of nature’s laws has given modern 
thought a much more serious conception than the ancient theology 
ever had. To the childlike view of former ages a miracle was a very 
easy matter: to the mature conception of the present day it is a very 
difficult matter. Modern thinkers see no reason for rejecting mir- 
acles today, as claimed, for example, at Lourdes, and accepting the 
ancient miracles recorded in the Bible. They reject the strictly 
miraculous everywhere, and with it the whole idea of God’s super- 
natural interference in the course of the world, in favor of the idea 
of the uniformity of providence as well as of nature. Hence they 
reject the authority of the Scriptures, though not therefore casting 
the Bible away as of no value. They seek theological facts by the 
same processes which they employ in any search for facts, and they 
treat them, when found, by the universal canons of reasoning. Thus 
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they have arrived at results differing somewhat everywhere, and at 
some points very widely, from the Christianity of the early creeds. 
There has arisen thus within the evangelical church a new inter- 
pretation of its characteristic life, made by its own sons, who are not 
conscious of lacking loyalty to it as an organization, or sympathy 
with its great aims. This is the “rationalism” of which this article 
treats. It will seek to answer the question what the theology of such 
a movement, thus arisen, will be. 

It should perhaps be noted at greater length, before passing to 
the direct answer to this question, that the historic forms of rational- 
ism are, many of them, unfavorable to the task of obtaining an esti- 
mate of what rationalism really is. Comte, for instance, erected in 
his Positive Philosophy a system of purely rational thought, but not 
one now thought to be successful. It was a system which had little 
place for religion. Spencer’s great system of Synthetic Philosophy 
was prevailingly materialistic, with the background of an “Unknow- 
able” who was scarcely the object of anything which could be called 
worship. But the new time is more modern than this. A new recog- 
nition of spiritual realities, of psychological facts, partly the fruit of 
the labors of precisely this Herbert Spencer, has come in. Kidd, who 
was not a Christian, helped, by his emphasis of the fact that Chris- 
tianity was “an element of the evolution” of modern society, to give 
religious facts a new standing before the court of reason. The new 
rationalism proceeds, therefore, from a different starting-point, and 
with different materials, to a different result from that reached by 
earlier rationalists; and therefore it enters at the beginning a caveat 
against confusion of the new with the old. 

What, then, is the theology of the new rationalism ? 

1. The doctrines which precede, in the order of logical develop- 
ment, the doctrine of the Scriptures, will meet with no modification 
which can be charged to rationalism as such. This portion of theol- 
ogy is, of course, entirely rational in every true system. Does God 
exist? Is he an infinite person? These questions are the first ques- 
tions which confront every theologian; and if any theologian can 
construct a solid argument, fitted to carry the consent of modern 
thinkers, proving that a personal God exists, he is here a perfect 
rationalist, and may count on carrying the rationalists with him if he 
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can carry anybody. The same is true with the doctrine of God’s 
moral attributes, particularly his benevolence, which must be proved 
before an argument for the Scriptures can be developed, as well as 
the questions of theodicy and of immortality, of divine casuality and 
human freedom. Rationalism does not influence the discussion 
unfavorably here, because, strictly taken, it does not influence it at 
all. But in another sense, it may be said to be favorable to the proof 
of the existence of God. It rests upon the idea that the world is 
investigable, that it will be found to be pervaded by law, that it is all 
orderly and thus good. It thus replaces a mischievous idea which 
will be found to permeate many a system of theology, that God is an 
incalculable quantity, to be greatly dreaded, because likely at any 
moment to smite with terrific power because offended in some unanti- 
cipated way. This is a heathen conception, but one above which 
many theologians have not risen. And, because it indirectly gives 
greater dignity to the human nature which it so implicitly trusts, 
rationalism favors the argument for human freedom. But these 
remarks are incidental. The main point now is that all theology, 
till the divine character and authority of the Scriptures have been 
proved, is rationalistic. 

2. Even the question of the Scriptures, although decided unfavor- 
ably by rationalism, is not affected, considered as an argument, by 
the rationalistic position of any reasoner. The rationalist rejects 
miracles and special revelation because he does not find a sufficient 
reason for their introduction into human history. If miracle is neces- 
sary to attest, or to convey, a revelation to the original receiver, 
prophet or evangelist, it is equally necessary to attest it to every other 
person who receives it. And, then, if truth does not shine by its own 
light, so as to need no other attestation, it cannot be received, even if 
attested by miracle; for a man can accept nothing but that which he 
sees. Again, the phenomena of the Bible are unfavorable to the idea 
that there was a special, miraculous revelation as a matter of fact. 
Such are the considerations which have led to the rationalistic position; 
and they are all purely rational arguments, which may be removed 
by counter considerations open to the accepter of the Scriptures as 
possessing divine authority equally with any reasoner. The ration- 
alist differs from his evangelical brother simply in denying the mirac- 
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ulous origin, infallibility, and binding authority of the Bible. He 
believes still in its value as the chiefest chapter in the religious history 
of the race, he recognizes the inspiration of its great teachers as spe- 
cially taught by God, and especially he recognizes the unique position 
of Jesus Christ as the founder of the church and the establisher among 
men of a new relation toGod. He will accept the rest of the old doc- 
trine of the Bible as soon as the reasons upon which it is sustained 
seem to him to be sound. That is the total effect of his rationalism 
at this point. 

3. What may be called the psychological doctrines of Christianity 
are not essentially affected by rationalism. By “psychological” are 
here designated the doctrines which deal with matters of immediate 
consciousness, viz., the doctrines of sin, salvation, and the new life— 
the “anthropological” doctrines. They are in their main outlines, 
even in the Scriptures, matters of the transcription of human experi- 
ence, as for example in the seventh chapter of Romans; and human 
experience is the same to the modern thinker as to the mediaeval. 

It is sometimes said by controversialists that rationalism “has no 
doctrine of sin.” By this is generally meant that the reality, the guilt, 
and the punishment of sin are neglected if not denied by them. This 
has doubtless been true of the older rationalism, but it is not of the new. 
James Martineau preached sin and punishment with dramatic vivid- 
ness; and R. H. Hutton said of him, “there are passages in his 
writings which have filled me in moments of temptation and trial 
with a dread which hardly any living writer could have produced.” 
R. J. Campbell, because, it may be, he has favored the word “blunder” 
as a description of sin (is not that the meaning of the New Testament 
apapria ?), has been accused of belittling sin; but those who hear him 
preach and thus get his doctrine from his own lips have no such impres- 
sion of his teaching. Sin as transgression of law, as disobedience 
to conscience, as a multiplying evil, as inevitably punished according 
to its nature, are matters of immediate consciousness or of direct 
observation and can be avoided by the rationalist no more than by the 
theologian of authority. It may be true that certain forms of the 
doctrine of sin, such as the artificialities of imputation, will be rejected 
by the rationalist; it might be true that he would pay little attention 
to a doctrine of original sin founded upon a single verse in an epistle 
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of Paul; but the solidarity of the human race and the fact of heredity 
will be found to be more orthodox than most orthodoxy in their impli- 
cations and consequences for the doctrine of sin. The increasing 
variety which self-indulgence is assuming in these days, its reckless- 
ness, and its growing turpitude, encourage no surmises that rational- 
ism, as a theology founded upon facts, will have a weak doctrine of sin. 

As to salvation, the new rationalism is exclusively ethical. It will 
not recognize salvation as a s/ate into which one is brought by the act 
of a Savior, in consequence of some other transcendental act per- 
formed by him, apart from the consciousness of the Christian. It is 
not something which a man must believe that he has, without any 
evidence but that belief. All this, which belongs to the distortion 
of evangelical theology, is artificial, external, and unethical. Sal- 
vation is communion with God, the “knowledge” of God, as Jesus 
himself put it (John 17:3). Hence the condition of salvation will 
remain “repentance,” which, in typical cases where-a full and per- 


manent communion with the Father is to be established, will become 
a complete surrender of the whole man to God by sovereign act of his 
will, which is the conversion or regeneration of which the church 


speaks. If some psychologists doubt whether any distinct epochal act 
of surrender to God, or conventional conversion, is necessary to a 
religious life, none would deny the obvious ethical truth that com- 
munion between personalities depends upon mutual sympathy, and 
that it can take place only so far as sympathy has been established. 
The personal relation to Jesus Christ, as supreme Teacher and Exam- 
ple, the new rationalism is in no danger of abandoning, since the 
purest of our historical religious life is that which has kept closest to 
him, and our ethical ideals have not yet been lifted above him, or 
even to his level. 

Nor is the doctrine of forgiveness, so far as this is a doctrine of 
consciousness, liable to undergo any essential modification. Forgive- 
ness, as a conscious experience, is harmony of soul, peace of conscience, 
unhindered communion with God. It is redintegration of friendship 
with God. Thus great light is shed upon the nature of true human 
forgiveness, by which the shallowness of most current conceptions of 
what it is to forgive an offender against ourselves is clearly revealed. 
You have not forgiven a man till you have made him your friend, and 
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a better man than he was before. But here is nothing peculiar to 
rationalism, unless we are to note its escape from subjection to the 
bondage of what it must regard as some rather unfortunate phrase- 
ology of the Bible. Forgiveness does not mean “remission” of 
penalty. 

Nor is the conception of the new life modified by rationalism as 
such. It still remains “new,” for “old things have passed away.” 
It still consists in the steady application to life of the principle of 
unselfish love. The surrender of the idea of biblical authority may 
open the way to the criticism of the details of New Testament ethics, 
as for example, the conception which Paul had of the relations of the 
sexes (I Cor. 7:5,9). It will also make the thinker freer in his adjust- 
ment of ethical ideals to the exigencies of present-day society. But 
here no great modification has yet made itself manifest. 

4. The eschatological doctrines will undergo less modification 
than might be expected. The hope of heaven will seem rational 
still, and the conception of the next life, as one of greater sensitiveness 
to spiritual realities. With Martineau there was no falling into a 
denial of future punishment of sin, nor lapse into gross and crude 
universalism. But, doubtless, something of the apparent clearness 
of the Christian anticipations of the eternal state may be lost. 
“Apparent,” but perhaps not real, for the biblical views are less clear 
when subjected to critical scrutiny than they are popularly supposed 
to be. Most of our ideas are, in fact, the result of our reasoning upon 
the one general premise of the love of God and the consequent identity 
of each personality in earth and in heaven. This premise remains 
still as the basis of reasoning to the rationalist. 

5. But what is changed is what may be called the scaffolding of 
the Christian system, the conception of the method by which God 
and man arrive at the fundamental ethical truths and relations, the 
Nicene theology, as it is called. 

Of this theology, the doctrine of the incarnation is the center. The 
new rationalism rejects this because, first, it is totally unintelligible, 
no theologian having yet succeeded in putting any intelligible meaning 
into the proposition that in Christ are found “two natures, divine 
and human, each perfect, unmodified, and entire, in the unity of one 
person;”’ and, second, if it were intelligible, as a fact to be accepted, 
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it would rest solely upon the authority of the biblical writers, particu- 
larly Paul and John. But neither Paul nor John, while sustaining 
the general position they do in regard to the miraculous, is a compe- 
tent witness either to the miraculous in general or to the incarna- 
tion in particular. However anyone may support the incarnation 
by conjecture or supposition, of cogent support in premises capable 
of giving it anything approaching the nature of a proof, it has none, 
in the view of modern thought. 

Here the greatest shock to Christian sentiment and to Christian 
practices will be felt. Christian feeling has so gathered about the 
person of the divine Redeemer with loyal affection, that to adopt 
any other view of his person will seem to many to be an act of treason. 
But if it is an act of return to Jesus’ conception of himself, and to 
the truth, it is no treason. Nor is it disloyalty to the truth to demand 
that it shall be supported by proofs. With the incarnation will also 
disappear the doctrines of the Trinity and the atonement. The 
rationalists have often to hear themselves called “unitarians” because 
they reject the doctrine of the Trinity; but they are not. They regard 
the unitarian affirmation of the entire simplicity of the nature of God 
as no less out of place than the trinitarian affirmation of its tri-plicity. 
What can finite man know of the inner nature of the infinite? They 
would prefer to be called by some such name as “infinitarians,” 
because they believe in the infiniteness of God’s nature, which opens 
up the possibility of an infinite number of ways by which he is “ quali- 
fied for distinct personal action.” The atonement, as an eternal divine 
transaction wrought out upon this planet and having relation to the 
whole problem of evil in the entire universe, becomes incredible when 
once the relation of this world to the existing universe is understood, 
and is to be accepted, if accepted at all, only upon an authority which 
does not, in the thought of the rationalist, exist. But what if these 
doctrines are lost? Rationalism has here only carried farther the 
Protestant correction of Romanism, for it has removed all mediators 
between the soul and God and given it immediate access to the Father, 
and has given a truly unmodified and infinite reality to the doctrine 
of the love of God, which has no concealed remainders of wrath calling 
for propitiation. Here is change, and radical change made by ration- 
alism; but is it truly destructive? Have we really lost anything? 
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Is the center of the gospel truly in the crucifixion of Christ as an act 
or in his perfect communion and moral unity with the Father as the 
establishment of a new spiritual relation? It is the former if Paul 
and John spoke with infallible authority; and this is true if their 
words were attested by miracles; and this is true if miracles are a 
part of the order of the universe, and are wrought today, say 
at Lourdes! It is the latter if the new idea of the reign of law is true, 
if the system of the world is wisely established and needs no mending 
from time to time, if miracles are now unknown, if men truly learn 
of God as they learn of the Nature which is his work, by thought, 
by experience, by slow growth of conception and slower growth of 
obedient action, in all ages and in all lands, till at last they arrive at 
the stature of perfect men. 

Modern rationalism, however it may differ from “historic” Chris- 
tianity, is Christian as building its life and its theology upon the fact and 
idea of communion with God first taught and realized in perfection 
by Jesus Christ, and as following this unique teacher as its Master 
and Example. Whatever changes it may have made, or may still 
make, it believes them all demanded by the call for proof, which is the 
call for truth in theology and for reality in life. 





WHAT HAS THE CHURCH A RIGHT TO DEMAND IN 
THEOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION ? 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


In the opinion of many, a marked epoch in theological reconstruc- 
tion is now overdue. Moreover, it is felt that the undertaking need 
not await all the detailed results of biblical criticism nor all the con- 
ceivable implications of evolutionary thought. In a large and 
indubitable way the materials and method for this important task 
are now at hand, and already a literature begins to appear which is 
bound to show a rapid increase in vigor and extent. The work done 
so far, however, is from the point of view of the critical Bible student 
or of the psychologist or of the technical scientist. It is evident that 
due attention may not be given to the important fact that the church 
is the organized medium for the propagation of theology. 

Let it be granted that theological reconstruction is properly the 
task of the trained expert. Nevertheless, a reconstruction that leaves 
out of account the practical needs of contemporary life is destined 
only to a sterile and inconsequential course within the narrow groove 
of the specialist. To be effective, any formulation of new theology 
must be more than an academic exercise; for, while those who are 
skilled in theological discipline are few, they who have need of the 
results of such discipline are many and are, indeed, not without their 
rights. The demand which the church has a right to make springs 
ultimately from her significance for human welfare and is to be 
answered, not according to any unfortunate prejudice or inability 
which the church may have, but in the light of those fundamental 
human needs whose adequate supply is the sole justification of the 
church. What, then, may the church rightly demand of the modern 
theologian, and what is he obligated to supply ? 

Before offering any answer to this question it must be conceded 
that the perennial attitude of the church is that of theological con- 
servation, and that little or nothing by way of deliberate change is 
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to be expected of her as distinct from the disinterested and profes- 
sional theologian. The whole army cannot reconnoiter; and it so 
happens that the church is often found bravely holding positions, 
which, being no longer strategic or even necessary, unfortunately 
withhold her forces from participation in the vast and confident 
advance of modern thought. With the church, reconstruction is a 
last resort; and she not infrequently is found in our midst like the 
squatter whom twenty years of western city growth has surrounded 
with urban conditions making the water from the old well in his yard 
even dangerous and his flickering lantern quite unnecessary. Water 
from the Great Lakes and light from the humming dynamos are to 
be received even at some cost to laudable sentiment. 

This conservatism of the church is, in the nature of the case, 
largely necessary, and to that extent unblameworthy. She holds 
a trusteeship for humanity which, by every law of justice and every 
prompting of wisdom, forbids whatever seems a doubtful invest- 
ment. Hence every important change in her cultus must be by the 
self-sacrificial leadership of the few; and this will be the case hardly 
less in an ecclesiastical democracy, which is apt to determine truth 
by a majority vote, than in an ecclesiastical monarchy, where truth 
is created or abolished by fiat. Because of the difficulty of his task 
the theologian is tempted to one or the other of two opposite and equally 
unfortunate extremes: that of weak concession, on the one hand, or 
of scholastic unconcern, on the other. An empirical theology must 
reckon with the church as being neither a tyrant nor yet an idiot, 
but as a mighty factor, past and present, in man’s religion. It is in 
this catholic sense and with some consciousness of that perplexed 
yet potent host standing rank upon rank beyond the church that the 
following suggestions are offered. For now and again, although 
muttering, they turn a wistful glance churchward, which is, indeed, 
a prayer for leadership and a confession that life is incomplete without 
religion, and religion in its organized forms. It is less than human 
not to need sanctuary. 

The first just demand to be made upon any new theological system, 
or section of a system, is that it shall possess religious vitality. Any 
proffered restatement which lacks ground for propagandism, enthu- 
siasm, loyalty, and heroic service is to be suspected. Liberal thought 
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must measure itself against this requirement. It must satisfy the 
noble consciousness of the church that she should be a great crusading, 
redeeming, and indispensable power in the world. She must convey 
that which is of the utmost value for mankind. She covets the 
strength of positive conviction, she aspires ever to real spiritual leader- 
ship, and the heart of the church is always disappointed with whatever 
would make of her a mere connoisseur of opinions or a club whose 
aesthetic and intellectual luxuries are for the select. 

The church rightly demands that any new theology shall guarantee 
militant and heroic qualities on a par at least with those which have 
prevailed under the inspiration of the old beliefs. Both for her proper 
self-respect and the free release of her powers she aspires to a unique 
religion that is needed by the whole world; and she will not willingly 
be shorn of a dignity with which an unparalleled obligation to all 
humanity has endowed her. For this reason the church awaits a 
reconstruction that is vital, imperial, and irresistibly dynamic; while 
she stands stubbornly aloof from all restatements that are concession 
only. To be sure, scientific scholarship must determine whether the 
facts permit the satisfaction of such a demand, but the church will 
persist in demanding that any proffered reconstruction shall possess 
the utmost vitality; and whenever that vitality is conclusively demon- 
strated by the champions of advanced views the church will take 
cognizance of it and will—with painful deliberation, to be sure—lay 
hold of whatever means added effectiveness in her task of promoting 
the kingdom of God in the earth. 

A second demand, closely allied with the foregoing, is that for a 
series of theological symbols consonant with modern culture. From 
the church’s point of view reconstruction is ineffective until it produces 
a set of theological maxims and liturgical aids sufficient to attract 
and control the less reflective masses. Catchwords, mental passports, 
tokens are needed, whereby the average man—who deeply believes 
in his theological powers—shall be assured that he is hearing the 
truth. Suggestion and symbol are great factors in social control and 
in all mass movement; so that any reconstruction worthy of the name 
cannot remain abstract and esoteric but must set up popular standards 
about which the people may rally. The keywords of the new theology 
must be upon people’s lips; no matter if there are divisions, debates 
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over insoluble questions, opposing camps, and all that. To break 
up the present heavy and widespread lethargy would be no small 
blessing; for many of the old thought symbols have lost their appeal, 
having become meaningless, disgusting, or impossible. Hence the 
church rightly demands of the new theology that it shall quicken the 
intellect, heart, and imagination of the crowd. It must hit upon the 
psychological moment with a pat statement of its significance, a terse 
interpretation which should be at once the essence of the scholar’s 
conclusion and the intuition and longing of the popular heart. 

Here the Lord delays his coming, as always. The new symbolism 
must be a growth. But many are watching eagerly for the seedling 
to break the ground and in due time to afford such shelter for the 
souls of men as has always been the ultimate result of any real spring- 
time in religious thought. It is clear that the reconstruction, whether 
imperceptibly gradual or strikingly epochal, must so far invade the 
emotional life as to get itself symbolized in good hymns and tunes. 
These always mark the high tide of conviction and devotion; and the 
new theology must by some just means create an emotional high tide 
that will bring in a flood of new religious poetry and at the same time 
bear away much of what is now stranded riffraff from the former 
periodic spring tides of Christianity. 

There must be also the crystallization of confessions of faith which 
shall free the modern worshiper from the danger of stultification and 
mental reserve. That is to say, the reconstruction must correspond 
with a thought level of some permanency. Growth, of course, will 
continue, but there will be such a summary of the results and meaning 
of modern thought, as affecting Christianity, that no considerable 
alteration of statement will be needed for some time. To the church, 
stability of this kind is indispensable, and it is favored in no small 
degree by the flexibility of standard terms which, when once estab- 
lished, can, for a reasonable period, be refilled and altered as to con- 
tent. And, human nature being what it is, one may be sure that the 
sacred term will never be altogether abandoned except through dire 
necessity. In point of tenacity and elasticity the religious term is with- 
out a peer. Hence many difficulties for the theological diagnostician, 
sufficient area for peaceful fellowship as well as endless debate, and 
the pathetic picture of the Christian church crooning over an occa- 
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sional empty garment which once, indeed, adorned her living 
treasure. 

These rightful and practical demands of the church will prove a 
benefit to the Christian theologian whose greatest achievement will 
not be the statement of the final truth about anything but rather the 
timely interpretation of man’s religion in terms of Christianity and 
in such a way that it will be en rapport with the current culture and 
so function to humanity’s highest good. This is not the prostitution 
of scholarship to popular demand, but its enlistment as a servant of 
human life. In this sense the reconstructed theology which the church 
will demand will be practical theology—energized nuclei about which 
shall be integrated the less-trained intellect, the ready sentiment, the 
worship and work activities of organized Christianity. 

In the third place the church has the right to demand an adequate 
social message, a religious sanction or imperative which shall compel 
her to take a more intentional and significant part in the now conscious 
struggle of the masses for more just conditions of life. The new 
theology must adduce and apply mighty religious sanctions which will 
inspire and control the profound demand for justice and the humani- 
tarian sentiments of the great middle and sub-middle classes of society. 
For these are bound to force their way up and lay hold of their inheri- 
tance. It is open to the new theology to determine whether this whole 
movement shall remain merely economic. The theologian alone can 
establish an irresistible affinity between those who have the words of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jesus, and the infinitely potential but unorganized 
public. 

The church must be given something which will cause her to cry 
out and spare not, and as God’s appointed umpire pronounce upon 
social righteousness. Her attempt to do this at present is too often 
judiciously postponed. But just as the Puritan movement was the 
church interpreting religious convictions in the field of politics, so 
that movement which is trembling at the heart of our half-disap- 
pointed democracy, that over-due reaction against a preposterous 
individualism, that finer realization of brotherhood in all the economic 
and cultural values of life—that is waiting for the leadership of the 
church when, with a ringing social message and self-sacrificing love she 
emerges from her present humiliating probation. The social move- 
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ment will be the making of the church, and the church will be the 
making of the social movement. She will illumine, temper, correct, 
sanction, and exalt; it will create the very issues for lack of which the 
church is sinking into indolent obscurity. 

But at this point a serious difficulty arises from the fact that the 
church will not demand the striking social message which for the good 
of all concerned she must have. It is her right because of what she 
may do for society, it is a demand that is made urgent by her present 
situation, and yet those who venture to supply this demand may meet 
with no small measure of apathy, opposition, and even persecution. 
For the pillars of the church are usually those who stand for the con- 
servation of the present order and are likely to prefer philanthropy to 
social justice. The strictly ethical note which must be sounded in 
the social message will be unwelcome alike to the devotees of tradi- 
tional theology and to the wealthy classes. The former prefer individ- 
ual salvation by magic, the latter non-interference with conditions 
which make for gain. Yet the emphasis must return to where the 
prophets placed it, and we must hear again the keen analysis of Jesus 
as to the real composition of the platter. If the reconstruction will 
but supply the church with a real message on social ethics, although 
there may be disturbance and the loss of some who thought to own 
the church, there is bound to be the emergence of a church that is 
true to Jesus Christ and indispensable to human welfare. 

Not to attempt an exhaustive list of the rightful demands of the 
church in theological reconstruction, it seems that, in the nature of 
the case, she is entitled to a theology that is unquestionably vital, 
that interprets the Christian religion in modern terms and acceptable 
symbols and that imparts at the same time the religious sanction to 
the upward reach of the masses and the ethical test to all economic 
and social relations. 





AN EVOLUTIONAL ARGUMENT FOR THE 
VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


PROFESSOR T. W. GALLOWAY 
James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 


1. Under an evolutionary assumption and interpretation of nature, 
there are three sets of elements which must be considered: the environ- 
ment, the individual, and the responses which the individual makes 
to its surroundings. The stimulating environment acts upon organ- 
isms, and forces both the nature of the organism and its responses 
into harmony (adaptation) with itself. The responses, in order to 
be of value to the organism, must be in accordance with the nature 
of the environment; these also spring from the nature of the organism 
. and must be, equally, an expression and a measure of the nature of 
the individual. The structure and essential nature of the individual, 
if evolved, must come, through the molding effect of the environment, 
to be in harmony with all those factors of the environment which 
have a selective power over life, and only with such. Features in the 
environment, no matter how real or pervasive, can produce no qualities 
in organisms adjusting the organism to them unless these features 
have power to influence life for good or ill. 

2. Every organic quality, which is definitely persistent and subject 
to evolution and increase, must have some real and adequate environ- 
mental factor, fundamentally important to life, which gives the biolog- 
ical utility to the quality and insures its survival and increase. The 
evolutionist cannot consistently allow this in respect to the lower 
physical and physiological characteristics of organisms and deny 
it in the case of the higher qualities of human personality. These 
higher qualities are unquestionably persistent and general possessions; 
they are subject to evolutionary increase; and are useful in adjusting 
the individual to the vital realities of his environment, as is shown by 
the evolutionary success of the organisms possessing them. If they 
are the products of evolution and are derived, as the evolutionist 
believes, from the lower organic qualities, they are just as close to 
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reality as were their lower progenitors. This must be true because 
the lower possessions were successful in their relations, and could 
never have been displaced, in an evolutionary dispensation, by non- 
adaptive or false qualities—qualities with no power of adjusting the 
organism to fundamental reality. Every step, therefore, in the 
evolutionary series (from unconscious sensitiveness in protoplasm to 
God-consciousness) equally represents adaptation to something in the 
environment—something real and adequate to produce and utilize 
the new quality. 

3. The “harmony” which philosophers have always seen between 
organic, and particularly human, possessions on the one hand, and 
the environment on the other, is not arbitrary nor “ pre-established,” 
nor mere evidence of supernatural design. This harmony is itself 
an evolutionary product, a growth-adaptation of the plastic organism 
to the potent elements in the environment. The special organic 
qualities, as adaptive results, are always a measure and the best avail- 
able measure, of the reality and of the nature of the factors in the 
environment which are capable of producing and sustaining them. 
The eye as an evolved organ is an organic incarnation of the existence 
and the nature of light. Furthermore, the eye itself, as a structure, 
is a better proof of the existence of light and a better index of its nature 
than is any single sensation which it makes possible. Our most 
dependable picture of that which is outside the organism is the struc- 
ture and nature of the organism itself. This of course is true only 
of those environmental elements which are sufficiently potent in life 
to stamp themselves on life and thus become mirrored in organic 
structure. 

4. In the accompanying diagram is displayed a parallel of stimuli 
and responses as they are related to individuality at its various levels. 
The central part of the diagram represents the increasing complexity 
of the individual as we pass from the lower to the higher types of life. 
It is not intended to indicate that the environmental series (A) is an evo- 
lutionary series. It shows progressively merely because it is appre- 
hended progressively. The central shaft of personality (B) is assumed 
to be a single evolutionary series—from the automatic sensitiveness 
of protoplasm to conscience and God-consciousness. Responses (C) 
are, on the whole, progressive from apparently direct and unconscious 
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5. In respect to the lower organisms we can measure the stimuli 
(A) which are able to influence them, and the response (C) which 
they make. Concerning their individuality (B) we can know little except 
the physical structure. The processes of their personality are practi- 
cally unknown to us. In the higher stages and in the more complex 
types of individuals, on the contrary, we believe that we get, through 
the various aspects of consciousness, a better knowledge of what 
occurs within “B,” in addition to our knowledge of the stimuli and 
responses. If this evolved means of self-appraisement is not reliable 
at this level and in relation to the self, it is equally unreliable in the 
estimate of the conditions which surround personality, in the lower 
levels; and therefore the science which questions either the fact of 
consciousness or its reliability is itself as futile as any speculation 
possible to us. 

The consistent evolutionist must accept the data of consciousness 
for two reasons: first, consciousness is the evolutionary outcome of 
more primitive conditions which clearly suit the organism to its 
stimuli; and, second, it tends, because of its greater utility in effect- 
ing adjustment, to replace these more direct and automatic unconscious 
modes of response found in the lower organisms. The environment is 
the relatively fixed and determinative fact. Survival depends absolutely 
on the suitedness (adaptation) of response (C) to stimulus (A). The 
individual (B) is perfect and successful in proportion as its nature 
enables it to react to “A” in such a way as to secure right response. 
The basal physiological sensitiveness which all organisms possess, 
because of its very directness, is a very successful device to secure 
adaptive response, if there is any truth in our biological conclusions. 
We believe that all the later types of sensitiveness, desire, memory, 
consciousness (of self, not-self, kind, standards, God), reasoning, 
etc., are derived from it in one great evolutionary series. They are 
tremendously complex (and are the field of personality), but unless 
they made the response (C) to the real total effective environment 
more accurate and more successful, they could never have replaced 
the lower, more direct physiological adjustment. This is the great 
biological justification of the validity of consciousness, whether of 
physical external reality, or of the self, or of God. 

6. In some of the higher qualities, particularly, we cannot measure 
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directly the environmental factors which could have produced them. 
For example we cannot directly measure truth or the moral order, 
and yet there are human attitudes and activities of practical evolu- 
tionary moment which are profoundly influenced by these, and there 
are other human qualities which purport to adjust the organism to 
the realities for which these ideas stand. In the absence of the ability 
to measure directly the environmental factors, we are at liberty to use, 
in their interpretation, all persistent and useful organic possessions 
(structures, instincts, desires, intellectual and spiritual qualities) as 
throwing light upon the nature of the basal reality of the historic 
environment which has produced them. We may measure the other- 
wise unmeasurable environment, indirectly, because of the very exist- 
ence of certain human qualities, if not directly by them. And just 
as the possession of the sense of thirst is a better index of the existence 
and nature of water than we can get by any physical measurements, or 
by any sensuous experience with water, so the very existence of 
faculties by which we conceive and perceive truth and right is a better 
index of the existence and evolutionary value of these realities than 
we can gain from any other possible source. 

7. Not only must there be real environmental causes to account 
for organic possessions, but environmental realities must be adequate 
to account for the supposed qualities. For example, light may ade- 
quately explain the phenomena of vision and the eye, but physical 
contacts could not do so. Light-stimuli, however potent in their 
own realm, could not possibly account for the sexual impulse and 
organs. Physical and chemical relations could not explain the social 
impulses and qualities of the individual. Nothing short of actual 
associations of similar individuals could do so. Reality, and other 
relations of an intellectual level, are necessary, as a stimulus, to 
account for reasoning. Something more than physical contacts is 
necessary in an environment to give rise to sympathy, as an organic 
adaptation. As a mere physical domain could not serve, unaided, 
to give rise to the chemical sense; and as real light-vibrations 
must be had to develop and maintain a light-vibration-perceiv- 
ing apparatus; so nothing but a spiritual domain could be ade- 
quate environmental cause, making spiritual qualities of survival 
value, in organic evolution. Only God in the environment of man 
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could furnish the groundwork of reality which would make the idea 
of God of such utility as to secure its persistence and advancement 
in the evolution of man. 

8. Evolution, then, since the first emergence of the most primitive 
organic individual from the background of its environment, and since 
the primal institution of the distinction between individual and environ- 
ment, has been a continuous acting of the total available environment 
upon the series of individuals, producing a continuous and pro- 
gressive revelation of the environment (including the immanent God) 
to progressing individuals; and a growing incarnation of the really 
powerful elements of the environment (including God) into the warp 
and woof of advancing and increasingly appreciative personality. 
This is why there is harmony. This is the ground for the messianic 
hope that we shall see Him as He is and be like Him. 

g. Under an evolutionary dispensation, then, 
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But for “b,” “a” could not have existed in an evolutionary régime. 
Could A persist and increase without B to have caused it ? 

In group I, of causes and effects, we think, as realists (and evolu 
tionists must be realists), we can measure both the cause and effect in 
terms which science respects; we can in a way measure both the 
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strength of the internal quality and the environmental factor which 
produces it. Therefore it is from this group that we derive our 
generalization that the organism must in the end, no matter what its 
original nature, come into harmony, so far as its qualities are concerned, 
with such of its environing conditions as are vitally important to 
life and evolution, or disappear. Here we derive whatever science 
we have. Here is where we make our experimental evaluation of our 
ratio. In exact proportion as reliance is to be put in this evaluation, 
there is ground to carry our principle into the whole realm of life. 

Group II of the supposed environmental causes holds the great 
philosophical and religious questions of all time. In this group we 
personally recognize our possession of individual qualities (A)— 
mostly states of consciousness, which no philosophy can escape or 
deny. We are just as conscious of them as we are of the personal 
possessions in group I, a. The question is whether there is anything 
in the environment to correspond to these personal qualities. If the 
evolutionary assumption is true we are not at liberty to doubt that 
there must be some reality which could have produced them. What 
realities could have been responsible for them? There is no direct 
way to measure the environmental agent, as in the former group. 
We are compelled to use our analogy and estimate the environmental 
reality from the nature of the organic possession which is supposed to 
mirror it. The principle of evolutionary adaptation is the only one 
we are able to apply which will take us back of the theory of 
an arbitrarily “pre-established harmony” and the “ontological” 
argument. 

No organic quality can continually stand, and persist in developing, 
in arbitrary or false relation to the environment. Every higher 
quality is, by the hypothesis, the derivative of lower qualities which 
were themselves in successful relation to reality, and of survival value; 
unless the new quality were also in agreement with the vital realities— 
indeed in better agreement than that which it replaced—it would 
never have replaced its predecessor. 

We have seen that the truth of even the first group of causes and 
effects—indeed of all science—is dependent upon the truthfulness of 
the consciousness of the self and the not-self. If these are not reliable, 
no science and no philosophy are possible. 
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It becomes doubly true then that the validity of the physiological 
sensations, that belief in self, belief in the real objective environment, 
and belief in God and spiritual reality are, from the evolutionary 
point of view, on exactly the same level. And since all science rests 
on the belief in the real existence of the external world, substantially 
as it appears to us, the evidence for the existence of God, and for 
the essential validity of the broadly accepted and persistent religious 
and philosophical conclusions of the race is as strong as the evidence 
for any conclusion whatsoever. ; 

10. There is a disposition on the part of thinkers to feel that the 
human desire to find these higher realities true really weakens any 
argument for their existence, by giving a personal bias to our conclu- 
sions concerning them. The desire for continued life and for the 
fuller development of virtues which are not wholly unhindered here 
is held to have given birth to the belief in immortality and in continued 
moral and spiritual growth. As a mere individual conclusion this 
would be true. On the other hand, these desires and beliefs must be 
accounted for just as really as the desire for water which we call the 
sense of thirst. In accordance with our principle, these desires are 
themselves the surest measure of the reality for which they seem to 
stand. They are general and persistent human possessions; they are 
evolutionary products; they are efficient agencies in producing human 
evolution; they have utility in a survival way. Are not the existence 
and evolutionary efficiency of these higher desires and beliefs just 
as valid organic proof of the existence and vital power of the realities 
for which they stand, as hunger is for the existence of food and its 
controlling réle in life? 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF OLD TESTAMENT PROBLEMS 

Dr. Geden’s valuable introduction to the Hebrew Bible? discusses in 
successive chapters the language, the text, the canon, later Hebrew litera- 
ture, the versions, and the Pentateuch. One wonders what connection 
there is between the last chapter and its predecessors. The fourteen 
facsimiles of manuscripts, title-pages, etc., are well selected and beauti- 
fully executed. 

The aim of the book is not to make any contribution to the existing 
knowledge about the subject, but rather to place within easy reach of all 
students the main facts and principles. It may safely be said to constitute 
the best existing English handbook in this field. It makes it easy for the 
student to obtain a general view of this whole discipline and to place its 
various subdivisions in their proper relations and proportions. The clear- 
ness and simplicity of the style, together with the elimination of the over- 
whelming mass of details connected with the subject, contribute to the 
efficiency of the work as a textbook. The discretion and sanity evinced 
by the author in his judgments upon many disputed and difficult questions 
not only commend the book, but also show his familiarity with all phases 
of these problems and his grasp of the central and vital issues. The 
good working bibliographies added in connection with every important 
topic add greatly to the value of the book. In general the volume may 
be regarded as destined to hold a position as authority and guide in its 
own sphere corresponding to that unanimously granted to Driver’s Jntro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament in its sphere. 

It can but be regretted, however, that instead of the loosely appended 
chapter on the ‘‘Pentateuch” Dr. Geden did not see fit to give us a chapter 
on ‘Principles and Methods of the Textual Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment.” This would have constituted a natural climax to his book and a 
valuable addition to the working equipment of every student. There is 
no subject upon which sane guidance is more needed at the present time. 
With leaders of Old Testament science indulging in the wildest sorts of 
textual vagaries, it can scarcely be expected that tyros should keep their 
heads. 

‘ Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. By A.S. Geden. Fdinburgh: 
Clark, 1909. Imported by Scribner. xv+367 pages. $3.50. 
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The hundred pages devoted to the Pentateuch give a résumé of the 
matters usually discussed in this connection, viz., authorship, date, analysis 
of sources, history of the literary criticism, characteristics of the sources, 
and analogies of literary growth. These questions have been discussed 
again and again and hardly needed setting forth once more, especially as 
Dr. Geden, for the most part, heartily accepts the conclusions of his prede- 
cessors. The only variation of any significance is his contention that 
Deuteronomy, though found in Josiah’s day, was written in the days of 
David or Solomon and a copy of it placed under the cornerstone of the 
new temple. Consequently J and E must be put back prior to the days 
of the Judges, if indeed they do not in part come from the hand of Moses 
himself. No serious effort is made to substantiate this position, though 
the author must have known that it would at once be challenged on all 
hands. The burden of proof rests upon him to show that the social and 
religious situation in Israel during the pre-Solomonic age was such as to 
make possible the production of such literature and legislation as are 
found in J, E, and Deuteronomy. 

The first seventy-five pages of Rothstein’s volume, dealing with Hebrew 
poetry,” contain a concise statement of the elements of Hebrew rhythm 
as the author conceives them; the next thirty pages contain the text of 
thirty-seven selected psalms, and the Song of Songs, printed so as to show 
the rhythmic and strophic arrangement; while the rest of the book is 
devoted to the critical commentary on these texts. The commentary con- 
cerns itself chiefly with the justification of the poetic arrangement of the 
materials printed in the foregoing pages. Much of the commentary is in 
small type; hence the great bulk of the contents of the book is commentary. 

It is the first section of the book, however, that constitutes its raison 
@étre; the remainder is but illustration, exposition, and defense of the 
propositions there laid down. 

Professor Rothstein himself regards his book as marking a distinct 
advance in the understanding of Hebrew poetics. He is thoroughly 
familiar with and appreciative of all that has gone before, building his 
own work upon it as a foundation. Ley, Duhm, and Sievers are for him 
the great names in this branch of Old Testament science. But even 
Sievers, notwithstanding the greatness of his contribution to the science 
of rhythm “has not yet spoken the last word for the solution of the prob- 
lem.” Of his own work, however, Rothstein is not afraid to say: 


2 Grundziige des Hebraischen Rhythmus und seiner Formenbildung nebst lyrischen 
Texten mit kritischem Kommentar. By J. W. Rothstein. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. 
viii+398 pages. M. 12.40. 
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I may be pardoned if I conclude these introductory sentences with the expres- 
sion of the firmest conviction that the question as to the nature of Hebrew rhythm 
and the laws controlling its formal structure is now no longer a problem; it is 
resolved into positive knowledge, which in details may be widened and deepened, 
perhaps even corrected; but in its essential content, I believe I may look upon it 
as indestructibly solid. 


These are brave words, especially with reference to a question which has 
been notoriously debatable up to the present. 

The more important “principles” formulated by Rothstein are the 
following: (1) The basis of rhythm is furnished by the number of accented 
syllables in the verse; (2) not more than three unaccented syllables may 
intervene between two tone-syllables; (3) every verse must begin with one 
or more unaccented syllables; (4) all the verses in a poem must have the 
same kind of initial measure; i. e., the same number of unaccented syllables 
before the first tone-syllable; (5) every verse must end with a tone-syllable or 
a tone-syllable plus an unaccented enclitic; (6) every verse must be a logical 
as well as a formal unit; (7) the same rhythm will prevail throughout a 
poem. In order to secure conformity to these laws it is permissible (1) to 
drop the conjunction \ and other connectives such as "5, when necessary; 
(2) to eliminate the article in so far as the necessities of the rhythm may 
require; (3) to make segholates oxytone; (4) to treat constructs as accented 
or unaccented in accordance with the exigencies of rhythm; and (5) to 
indulge in the most daring kinds of textual emendation. 

It is apparent at a glance that Rothstein agrees with Sievers to a great 
extent. Realizing this, he undertakes to explain that though this is true, 
yet he had worked out for himself most of his conclusions before Sievers 
had published his Metrische Studien. Both defend the accentuating prin- 
ciple of rhythm with which the name of Ley is inseparably connected. 
Both agree that the Hebrew measure is a rising one, i.e., is essentially 
anapestic. Both limit the length of a measure to four syllables. Roth- 
stein, however, is less flexible than Sievers; he applies his system without 
let or hindrance; everything must yield to it. For example, while Sievers 
recognizes variations in the meter of a poem, Rothstein reduces them to 
uniformity by emendation or elision. In the same way, Sievers permits 
initial measures consisting only of one tone-syllable, while Rothstein treats 
all such cases as needing some correction of the text. However, Rothstein 
does not indulge so freely as Sievers in the exercise of giving common 
Hebrew forms, such as the pronominal suffixes, a new vocalization. Roth- 
stein’s array of possible rhythms is less extensive than that of Sievers, 
but this is due in part, at least, to the fact that thus far he has confined 
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himself to strictly lyrical poetry whereas Sievers has organized prophecy 
and even historical prose into poetic forms. 

The careful student will not accept Rothstein’s scheme hastily. The 
many difficulties that Rothstein himself encounters in his efforts to apply 
his principles to the biblical materials will force a pause. For example, in 
Ps. 1, the first illustration of the new rhythmical method that is offered 
us, it appears necessary to eliminate vss. 2, 4 as glosses, to delete "35D, 
“WN, the conjunction 4 (first time), and 55 from vs. 3, and 7) by 
and "1" (first time) from vs. 5. The only reasons urged for the dropping 
of vs. 2 are first that it offers a 4+4 movement in place of the 3+3 found 
elsewhere in the psalm; second, that it disturbs the strophical arrange- 
ment; and third, that it is in its contents superfluous. Yet the author 
goes on to say that “‘it forms an essentially suitable supplement to the 
content of the first strophe;” while no previous interpreter of the psalm, 
or even student of its poetic form (Duhm, Sievers, Briggs), has found the 
verse objectionable. The same holds true of vs. 4. Furthermore, even 
after all these adjustments have been made, in order to secure three tones 
in 592" 5 ‘dy it becomes necessary to accent the relatively insig- 
nificant word 5, notwithstanding the fact that two strong accents are 
thus brought into immediate juxtaposition. Or again, if Ps. 5 be scruti- 
nized, it will be seen that only vss. 2, 8a, 10, and 110 fit Rothstein’s scheme 
in their received form; from the remainder of the poem forty-two words 
must be removed to enable the “original” form to reappear. Similar 
procedure is followed in the case of the large majority of the remaining 
examples offered by Rothstein. In fact, not a single poem escapes without 
more or less change on the ground of rhythmical necessity; and for the 
most part, the change is exceedingly radical. Pss. 8, 14, 15, 111, and 112 
suffer the least. 

To the present writer, the science of Hebrew rhythm is not even yet 
upon a firm enough basis to warrant textual criticism of this kind. It is 
undoubtedly true that consideration of poetic form constitutes a great 
aid to the work of a careful and thorough student of the text. But reli- 
ance may be placed upon it only in so far as it furnishes supplementary 
evidence for the emendation of texts which are rendered suspicious by 
other converging lines of evidence. It is a relatively rare case where 
poetic form alone points indisputably to the elimination or improvement of 
a passage. Meantime, little progress can be made by setting up any 
system of rhythm as a Procrustean bed. This has been the rock upon 
which every attempt thus far made to subject the Hebrew poetry to the 
requirements of a carefully wrought-out system has gone to pieces. Never- 
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theless, Rothstein has contributed many a helpful suggestion toward the 
interpretation of the poetic materials which he has handled and no Old 
Testament student dares ignore his work. It is by labors of this sort that 
progress is made toward perfection. 

Westphal has not given a study of the Yahweh shrines for their own 
sake as was the case with von Gall’s Alt-israelitische Kultstétten, but has 
rather endeavored to discover what ideas about God are reflected by and 
associated with the various places of worship.3 Since these sanctuaries 
are taken up in the order in which they came into the life of Israel the 
study becomes practically a history of the development of the God-idea 
in Israel. The six chapters of the book show the historical facts as ‘ur- 
nishing the logical divisions of the subject: (1) “Yahweh and Mount 
Sinai;” (2) “Yahweh on Mount Sinai and Israel in Canaan;” (3) “Yahweh 
and the Land of Canaan;”’ (4) ‘“Yahweh’s Dwelling at the Old Israelitish 
Sanctuaries;” (5) ‘“‘The Temple at Jerusalem as Yahweh’s Dwelling;” 
(6) ‘‘Yahweh in Heaven.” Chap. v constitutes one-third of the book. 

Among the less common views defended by the author is the conten- 
tion that the ark was originally the shrine of a god other than Yahweh 
and that it was taken over by the people as a whole and subordinated to 
the Yahweh idea after the conquest of Canaan, thus becoming an inter- 
mediary between the distant Sinai and the land of Canaan in which it 
helped to localize Yahweh. The temple is shown to have been modeled 
upon Egyptian patterns introduced into Israel through the mediation of 
Phoenicia. The thought of Yahweh as dwelling in the temple is declared 
to have been a foreign importation which took root slowly on Israelitish 
soil. Burnt-offerings are likewise claimed as an institution originally 
foreign to the Israelites and adopted by them from Baalism. The view 
of Stade, Kautzsch, and others that the idea of Yahweh as dwelling in 
the heavens was a relatively late development in Israel’s thought of God 
is shown to be mistaken and the existence of the idea at least as early as 
the time of the formation of the J tradition is clearly demonstrated. These 
and many other evidences of independent judgment make the study well 
worth while. Furthermore the author has successfully resisted the pan- 
Babylonian temptation and has worked out his conception of Israel’s 
religion along the lines of investigation that have thus far commanded the 
assent of sane scholars. It is a source of regret that use was not made of 
the results revealed by recent excavations in Palestine regarding the 

3 Yahwes Wohnstdtten nach den Anschauungen der alten Hebréer. Eine alttesta- 
mentliche Untersuchung. Von G. Westphal. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alt- 


testamentliche Wissenschaft, XV.] Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. xvi+278 pages. 
M. 11. 
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Canaanitish high-places and sanctuaries on the one hand; and on the 
other, that the existence of the Assuan temple was not reckoned with in 
connection with the chapter on the temple at Jerusalem as Yahweh’s 
dwelling. 

The seven chapters of Torge’s book furnish a clear and concise sum- 
mary of the ideas of the Old Testament regarding the soul and immortality.¢ 
On the whole the discussion impresses one as the most satisfactory treat- 
ment of this theme extant. No novel views are here presented; on the 
contrary, the author’s positions for the most part are those held by the 
body of Old Testament scholars. This is what makes the work of value, 
especially for younger students seeking orientation for this problem. 

Starting with the origin and character of the belief in the soul as a 
separate entity apart from the body, the book takes up in turn the Hebrew 
ideas regarding death, Sheol, the grave, mourning customs, the relation 
of Yahweh to the spirits of the departed, and the hope of immortality. 
The chapter on mourning customs will fail to carry conviction with refer- 
ence to its contention that these were in large part the result of the desire 
to give expression to feelings of sympathy and affection for the departed 
in such a way that these manifestations might be seen and appreciated 
by the spirit of the deceased. It is difficult to subsume under this explana- 
tion such usages as the cutting of one’s flesh, the shaving of the head, and 
the veiling of the mouth and beard. For the sake of completeness the 
author should have included the idea of resurrection as it finds expression, 
e. g., in Dan. 12:2, and should likewise have taken up the question of 
Persian influence upon the Hebrew ideas of immortality and resurrection. 
The importance of the doctrine of individualism as furnishing a basis for 
the idea of personal immortality is recognized and rightly emphasized. It 
is highly characteristic of the Old Testament religion that its conviction 
of immortality and resurrection should have arisen not out of philosophical 
and speculative reasoning as among the Greeks, but out of an ethical 
necessity. It is at this point that the religion of the Hebrews always 
excelled, and the formulation of man’s highest hope grew out of this ethical 
pre-eminence. The later history of Israel was one continual succession of 
disasters. The pious Jews were the victims of the triumphant and godless 
gentiles. Reversal of existing conditions on earth seemed beyond hope. 
But the justice of God could not be satisfied with anything less than a full 
vindication of the righteous. Hence the Hebrew mind pushed forward 
into the unseen world of the future, posited the continued existence and 


4 Seelenglaube und Unsterblichkeitshofinung im Alten Testament. Von Paul 
Torge. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909. viiit+256 pages. M. 5. 
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fellowship of the souls of the righteous with God after death, and looked 
for a general balancing of accounts at the day of judgment. The climax 
of Hebrew thought upon immortality is presented in the Wisdom of 
Solomon; but Dr. Torge ends his study with the close of the Protestant 
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BARTON’S COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES 


The reputation of the “International Critical Commentary Series” for 
a high grade of scholarship is such, that an announcement of the publication 
of a new volume is a matter of deep interest in Biblical circles. This 
interest is naturally intensified when the particular book presents problems 
of especial difficulty, such as Ecclesiastes, and the author is one from whom a 
thoroughgoing and judicious treatment of those problems may be expected. 
It is with pleasure, therefore, that to the number of excellent works on this 
puzzling book of the Old Testament already published in English—intro- 
ductions, expositions and critical commentaries—by such scholars as Mc- 
Neile, Wright, Plumptre, Genung, etc., this new volume by Professor 
Barton! is welcomed as one which sustains the high reputation of this 
admirable series. 

Of the 212 pages of this commentary, 65 are devoted to introductory 
material; the remainder to the critical exposition of the text. The follow- 
ing are the topics treated in the introductory part of the book: the name; 
place in the Hebrew Canon; the versions; history of the interpretation; 
the relation of Ecclesiastes to Greek thought; the integrity of the book; 
the outline of the thought; its literary form; its linguistic characteristics; 
its relation to Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus); the attitude of the Book of Wisdom 
to Ecclesiastes; the date and authorship. As the most interesting questions, 
and those debatable in the book, come under discussion in these introductory 
topics this review will be occupied especially with the author’s treatment of 
them and his conclusions. 

In reference to canonicity Professor Barton agrees with Ryle? that it is 
unlikely that any new book would be introduced into the Hebrew Canon 
after the first century B.c. Hence Ecclesiastes, though one of the “ Anti- 
legomena” must have begun to gain a foothold in some influential quarter 
before that date (p. 6). 


t The Book oj Ecclesiastes. By Professor George Aaron Barton, Ph.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages, Bryn Mawr College. ‘International 
Critical Commentary.”” New York: Scribners, 1908. 212 pages. $2.25. 


2 Cf. his Canon of the Old Testament, 2d ed., p. 185. 
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As regards the LXX version of the book he adopts McNeile’s views 
that it was not made till the end of the first century A. D., and that it was 
done by Aquila, a native of Pontus, who was first a convert to Christianity 
and then to Judaism. 

The reasons for this view are that the version of Qoheleth, in the LXX, exhibits 
many of the most marked peculiarities of the style of Aquila’s version as preserved 
by Origen in his famous Hexapla—peculiarities which occur to the same extent 
in the Septuagint version of no other Old Testament book (p. 9). 

In the section on the history of interpretation an excellent summary 
and criticism is given of the views of leading scholars from the time of Luther 
to the present. The various interpretations may be conveniently grouped 
into two classes—one that the book is not a unity in its present form, the 
text being either disorganized (Bickell), or interpolated; the other that 
it is a unity, expressing in the contradictory statements (or expressions which 
at least do not harmonize with the main thought of the book), the varying 
moods of the writer (p. 22). 

In criticizing Bickell’s view, based on the assumption that the manu- 
script of Ecclesiastes existed in book form, the pages of which being accident- 
ally dislocated, the present confused order of the text resulted, the author 
points out the fact that the roll form of manuscript continued in use till 
about 300 A.D. Thus from the archaeological standpoint the fundamental 
assumption of Bickell’s theory is disproved (pp. 26 f.). 

Between the two opposing views of interpolations and unity of author- 
ship (e. g., Cornill and Genung), Professor Barton decides in favor of 
the former, though far from taking such extreme positions as those of 
Haupt and Siegfried—the latter for instance holding that there were 
five different hands at work in producing the present book, besides several 
others of an editorial character (p. 28). Professor Barton concludes that 
the original Ecclesiastes has passed through the hands of two editors. 
The first was an adherent of Wisdom literature, who added such Wisdom 
glosses as 4:5; 5:3, 7@ (vss. 2, 6a, Hebr.); 7:14, 3,5, 6-9, 11, 12,19; 8:1; 
9:17, 18; 10:1-3, 8-14@, 15, 18, 19. The second editor inserted verses 
from the Chasid or Pharasaic standpoint to harmonize the thought of the 
book with the orthodox doctrine of his time. To this editor belong the 
title (1:1), the expressions, ‘‘saith Qoheleth” (1:2; 7:27, and 12:8), 
because the writer of the book generally speaks of himself in the first person 
(cf. 1:12; 2:1, etc.), and because these words interrupt the rhythm in 1:2 
and 12:8, while in 7:27 they actually interrupt the discourse in the first 
person; also the verses 12:9-12, 13@ (to the word “‘heard”). The follow- 

3 Cf. his Introduction to Ecclesiastes, pp. 115-34. 
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ing verses are also from the same hand because they are contrary to the 
main thought of the book: (2:26; 3:17; 7:18, 266, 29; 8:2b, 3a, 5, 6a, 
11-13; 11:9); 12:1¢, 13 (from the words, ‘“‘fear God”), 14. Whether this 
classification of editorial additions commends itself to all scholars or not, 
it seems to the reviewer that Professor Barton’s position, between the 
extremes of opinion, viz., unity of authorship and multiplicity of authors, 
is nearer the facts of the case. As he points out, the additions by these 
editors make “ but a small part of the material in the book” (p. 46). Some 
scholars today (e. g., Cornill and Genung) would not admit even so limited a 
revision as this as compared with the positions of Haupt and Siegfried, but 
the possibility of editorial hands at work in Ecclesiastes cannot be denied 
when at present so many scholars believe that most of the prophetical writ- 
ings, for instance, have passed through editorial revision; and especially 
when an adequate motive can be suggested for the insertion of harmonizing 
additions, as in the view adopted by Professor Barton. 

The relation of Ecclesiastes to Greek thought is one of the interesting 
questions of the book. Here again the opinion of scholars differs as to 
whether there are traces of Stoic and Epicurean thought or not. 

Professor Barton concludes with Renan and McNeile 


that everything in Qoheleth can be accounted for as a development of Semitic 
thought, and that the expressions which have been seized upon to prove that its 


writer came under the influence of Greek schools of philosophy only prove at 
most that Qoheleth was a Jew who had in him the making of a Greek philosopher 
(Pp. 34). 

Thus in 3:1-9, which Tyler for instance considers to reflect Stoic doctrine, 
especially that of inexorable fate, the author thinks that there is found 
simply a conception common to all writers of the period of Ecclesiastes 
(pp. 34f.). Again he considers without adequate foundation the theory 
of Epicurean thought in 3:18-22 and 5:18-20, which Tyler advocates, 
the former passage according to this writer teaching the doctrine of the 
mortality of the soul and the latter the ‘doctrine of pleasure or tranquillity 
as the essential principle of life.” As opposed to this view Professor Barton 
maintains that we have in the first the expression of a passing doubt, not a 
dogmatic statement; the second is a Semitic point of view older than 
Epicurus by several centuries (p. 38). 

Contrary to the recent views of Zapletal and Haupt, who independently 
of each other came to the conclusion that the original form of Ecclesiastes 
was metrical, the author concludes with the great majority of scholars 
that it isa prose hook. The metrical theory involves an entirely too drastic 
treatment of the text (pp. 50 f.). 
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As related to other writings he agrees with Wright, McNeile, etc., 
that the authors of Ecclesiasticus and the Book of Wisdom, both made use 
of Ecclesiastes—the former approving of its teachings, the latter disapprov- 
ing of them. A full list of parallel passages between the writings is given 
showing the grounds on which this conclusion is reached (pp. 53-58). 

With all modern scholars Professor Barton accepts the late date of 
Ecclesiastes. It will be needless to cite the arguments for this conclusion 
as they are wellknown. Between the Persian and Greek periods he decides 
in favor of the latter. More specifically he dates it about 198 B.c., in 
agreement with Hitzig, Tyler, Cornill, and Genung. This conclusion he 
reaches from 4:13-16, in which he refers the ‘‘old and foolish king” (vs. 
13) to Ptolemy IV (Philopator), who died in 205 B.c. The “poor and wise 
youth” (vs. 13) is Ptolemy V (Epiphanes), who was only five years of age 
when he succeeded to the throne. The “‘second youth” (vs. 15, if the word 
“second” is genuine), is Antiochus III of Syria, who, within seven years 
after the succession of Ptolemy V, was welcomed as sovereign of Judea. 
These inferences he thinks are confirmed by 10:16, 17; vs. 16 referring to 
Ptolemy V and vs. 17 reflecting probably the author’s welcome of the strong 
rule of Antiochus III. These inferences may be correct but it seems to the 
reviewer that they are uncertain. It was the view of the late Professor A. 
B. Davidson that all attempts at identification in the book are conjectural.4 
But that the date of the book may be placed from 250 to 200 B. C. seems very 
probable. 

It should be noted that an excellent outline of the thought of the book 
is given (pp. 46-50) which adds much to the value of the volume. 

It remains to add that the commentary portion of the book is marked by 
thoroughness and judiciousness in the treatment of the text and exposition, 
and ranks with the best volumes of this series. This volume can be heartily 
commended to those desiring the latest and best commentary in English 
on this book. 


HARLAN CREELMAN 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AvuBurn, N. Y. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


For the very exacting task of writing a handbook on the history of the 
Ancient Egyptians’ it would be hard to conceive finer or more complete 

4 Cf. Encyclopedia Biblica, II, 1162. 

t A History of the Ancient Eygptians. By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D., in the 
Historical Series for Bible Students, edited by Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., and Frank K. 
Sanders, Ph.D., Vol. V. New York: Scribners, 1908. xiv+469 pages. $1.25. 
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preparation than has been made by Dr. Breasted. He has in the fullest 
sense mastered the native sources, not merely as published texts but for the 
most part im situ, and not cursorily but in the careful and thorough method 
demanded by his translation of the same in his notable Ancient Records of 
Egypt.2, He has also, on the basis of that direct knowledge of sources, 
written a larger History of Egypt3 by which in the handling of material he 
has gained valuable experience that is utilized in the smaller work under 
consideration. Moreover, one has not to read farther than the preface and 
the list of works in the valuable bibliography (pp. 444-52), saying nothing 
of the text itself, to assure himself that the author has fully realized how the 
history of no country or people is an isolated unit possessing no connections 
with other countries and peoples. Dr. Breasted knows that in the ancient 
world the currents of influence upon life in its varied phases of commerce, art, 
literature, and religion were many, diverse, and potent. The Mediterranean 
seaboard and the interior of Hither Asia were ebullient for millenniums 
before Christ with interests that overflowed their sources and mingled in 
the intricate complex of international relations. Such an equipment is 
not a common possession of those who write on such subjects as that to 
which this volume is devoted. When to these qualifications are added 
ability to speak in intelligible, untechnical language, to get away from the 
laboratory, to popularize yet not to dilute, to choose in the selection of 
material the facts which are significant and not to becloud and befog the 
readers with details that obscure the trend of history, the public is to be 
congratulated—as it is in this case. 

The plan of the volume is chronological, in eight divisions: dealing with 
(1) Introduction—the land, chronology, earliest Egypt; (2) the Old 
Kingdom, 2980-2160; (3) the Middle Kingdom, 2160-1788; (4) the 
Hyksos, 1788-1580; (5-6) the Empire, first and second periods, 1580-1150; 
(7) decadence, 1156-660; and (8) the restoration, 660-525, after which 
Persian control was established. In this disposition of material many 
noteworthy facts are registered: predynastic kingdoms are recognized as 
existing as early as 4500 B.C.; the earliest established date of history, 
according to Dr. Breasted, is the introduction of the calendar year of 365 
days in 4241 B.C. (p. 35); the accession of Menes is dated ca. 3400 B. Cc. 
(p. 23); Manetho’s explanation of Hyksos as “ruler of shepherds” is 
rejected for the more probable and significant “ruler of countries (pp. 177, 
178); and the Habiri (Khabiri) of the Amarna letters are regarded as 
“‘desert Semites” or “ Bedouin mercenaries” (pp. 263, 284, 285), while some 

25 vols., Chicago, 1906-07. 

3 New York, 1905. 
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connection of them with the Hebrews is inferred. The general scope of 
the work involves regard for the two interests now dominant in the writing 
of history—the psychological and the economic. The narrative deals 
primarily not with the rulers but with the people and the conditions of their 
daily life. 

In but one respect, perhaps, is the volume open to criticism. The 
author’s command of the sources and his knowledge of the subject are so 
complete that his conclusions in some matters still open to debate are stated 
with a confident finality which somewhat stuns the reader. To be sure, 
Dr. Breasted almost disarms this criticism, while he gives point to it, by 
his delightfully frank confession (p. 439, n. 1) that his “‘reconstruction was 
in several places premature and based on too little evidence.” All the 
more does dogmatism on (for example) two points seem discounted—on the 
chronology of ancient Egypt (especially for dark periods like that of the 
Hyksos, who “‘left little behind them,” p. 174), and on that of Babylonia. 
On the latter question two schools of ‘ Assyriologists” are still debating, 
with a thousand years between them. It is therefore unduly arbitrary 
without qualification to place Sargon and Naram-Sin below 2566 B. c. 
On the former question, the divergence, e.g., between Breasted and 
Petrie, the latter of whom worked no less ‘‘from the monuments” than the 
former, would seem to suggest larger caution. 


In spite of this somewhat dogmatic attitude, there is no book except the 
author’s larger work to compare with this in dependability, in richness, 
readableness, and general excellence. It adorns the series in which it appears. 


Gro. W. GILMORE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE FROM 
A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 

No one can write today a good book on the synagogue without being 
indebted to the rich storehouse of knowledge presented in Schiirer’s 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, the enlarged 
fourth edition of which is in course of publication. On one point, how- 
ever, English scholarship is superior to the German, and that is its spirit 
of fairness which lifts it above the racial and religious prejudice under which, 
with few exceptions, the German writers labor. Let one compare on this 
point the writings of Robertson Smith with Wellhausen’s or the whole 
Oxford and Cambridge school of Bible critics with such men as Lagarde, 
Reuss, Stade, and Paul Haupt. Neither Bousset nor Schiirer—not to 
speak of Weber who wrote his System der alt-synagogalen Palaestinischen 
Theologie under the influence of the zealous Lutheran conversionist, Pro- 
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fessor Franz Delitzsch—is free from anti-Jewish bias; they construct 
the doctrine of the synagogue after the testimony of St. Paul, its arch- 
enemy. This fact was clearly brought to light by Professor S. Schechter, 
Claude Montefiore, and Israel Abrahams of London, after Emanuel 
Deutsch of the British Museum had in 1867 by his famous article on “‘The 
Talmud” called the attention of Christian scholars in England to the 
importance of the study of rabbinical literature for the understanding of 
the New Testament. As the first fruit of the new acquaintance of Christian 
scholarship in England with rabbinical literature must be mentioned 
Charles Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, a translation of the Mishnah 
Aboth, with very valuable notes and excursuses (Cambridge; 2d ed., 1897) 
in which much new light is thrown upon New Testament passages, and their 
decidedly rabbinical origin is lucidly demonstrated. It is the work of 
a true scholar, free from all bias and thoroughly fair. 

The joint authors of the work before us* certainly deserve the highest 
commendation for their persistent effort at perfect fairness toward Judaism 
manifested throughout, whatever the shortcomings of their compilation 
may otherwise have been. They desire to present Judaism “ as a living 
whole, as a vital organism with a soul and a genius of its own,” and ‘“‘as 
one of the great living religions of the world today.”” Unlike such men as 
Harnack, Dorner, and Delitzsch, they unreservedly acknowledge what 
they owe mentally or spiritually to Jewish scholarship, expressing their 
conviction that ‘‘as Judaism and Christianity are mutually essential to each 
other, so the advocates of each can only be true to their respective faiths 
by extending the right hand of fellowship to each other.” All the more it 
is to be regretted that, owing obviously to their unfamiliarity with the history 
and literature of modern Judaism, our authors failed to obtain a true insight 
into the working forces of Reform Judaism so ably described by Dr. David 
Philipson in The Reform Movement in Judaism (Macmillan, 1907). Con- 
sequently what they write on the Reform Jews (p. 130-34, and elsewhere) 
shows that they have not the least conception of the essential positions of 
either progressive Judaism in Germany and America, or the more conser- 
vative Breslau School. A careful study of the history of Reform Judaism 
as first set set forth by Abraham Geiger would have made it quite 
plain to them that the principle of historical development, which 
created for each age the doctrine and the form of worship befitting its 
own stage of growth, demands that Judaism “‘as a vital organism” ever 

t The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue. An Introduction to the Study of 


Judaism from the New Testament Period. By W. O. E. Oesterley, B.D., and G. 
W. Box, M.A. New York: Scribners, 1907. xv+443 pages. $3. 
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assimilate new ideals and assume reforms of practice and belief—a 
fact noted elsewhere in the book (see p. 151). The fact is that with the 
best of intentions a lack of historical knowledge leads our authors to fail 
to present an accurate picture of the synagogal institutions. Relying on 
second- or third-hand sources, they are often misled by statements of unreli- 
able writers., e. g., M. Friedlinder’s “‘ epoch-making book,” Die religidsen 
Bewegungen innerhalb des Judenthums im Zeitalter Jesu, quoted on p. 17 
and elsewhere. We have thus the product of a rather unsystematic eclecti- 
cism with both good and valuable information and also erroneous and 
misleading observations. 

Of the introductory part (pp. 1-134) which deals in six chapters with 
the religious and racial character of the Jew, the literature of Judaism, and 
finally the Jewish sects, the last chapter is certainly the weakest; the authors 
have, notwithstanding their reference to the Jewish Encyclopedia articles, 
no clear comprehension of what either the Sadducees or the Pharisees and 
least of all of what the Essenes, “‘the pious ones” who “waited for the 
consolation of Israel” (p. 7, note 4), were, or stood for. On the other hand 
their description of the rabbinic and apocalyptic literature is helpful 
(saboraim is not “‘explainers,”’ p. 64, but Halakkic voters or decisors). 

The chief merit of the work lies in the second part (pp. 135-264) which 
deals with doctrinal (not “dogmatic”’) Judaism. Here the authors have come 
under the influence of the writings of Professor Schechter, Claude Monte- 
fiore, and Israel Abrahams, and accordingly have taken a far more sympa- 
thetic attitude than is customary in Christian theologians. In the chapter 
on “‘ The Law” full justice is done to the claim of universality and spirituality 
of the Torah as the inheritance of Israel, the priest-people of mankind, 
against St. Paul’s antinomianism. Christ represents for the authors, “‘the 
twofold attitude toward the law.” Especial emphasis is laid in the chapter 
on “The Jewish Conception of God” on the antitrinitarian character of 
the monotheism of the synagogue as pointed out occasionally by the Hag- 
gadists, on its universalism and especially on the close relationship of God 
to man and Israel, notwithstanding his transcendentalism. In the chapter 
on the “Intermediate Agencies between God and Man,” the Memra- 
Logos, the Holy Spirit, and the Shekinah are dealt with in their relation to 
the Christian dogma, but altogether too large a space is given to the more 
cabbalistic figure Metatron who, all opinions to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is none else than the Persian heavenly charioteer Mithras, probably 
Grecized in Metathronos (see art. “Merkaba” in the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia). In the chapters on the ‘‘ Messiah” and “‘Eschatology,”’ good use 
has been made of the respective articles in the Jewish Encyclopedia, per- 
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haps even to a larger extent than the title of the book justifies, since the 
apocalyptic literature quoted never received the sanction of the synagogue. 
In the chapter on ‘‘The Jewish Doctrine of Sin” our authors make a fair 
attempt at pointing out the main differences between the Jewish and the 
Christian conception of sin, but commit the great mistake of relying too 
much on Weber, Bousset, and other Christian writers. For Judaism sin 
is a power within the control of man, a propensity to sin to which he may 
and does actually succumb, but not a compelling power inherent in the 
flesh. Accordingly the fallen sinner obtains by sincere repentance the 
power to rise again and receive the divine grace of forgiveness. Hence 
the means of atonement, such as sacrifice, fasting, and prayer, serve to 
restore the original state of man which is purity and childlike guiltlessness. 
Whether the fourth book of Ezra is influenced by Pauline teachings or vice 
versa, whether St. Paul was familiar with the Jewish doctrines voiced there 
as well as by the pessimistic school of Shammai in opposition to that of the 
optimistic school of Hillel, is a question not so easily answered as church- 
men think (see F. Rosenthal, Vier apocryphische Buecher). Altogether 
false are statements made by our authors regarding repentance. So, 
for instance, when it is said that “‘ Repentance is in a large measure restricted 
to Israel and the Gentiles are rarely mentioned in this connection.” 

The third part of the book (pp. 265-426), which treats of Judaism as a 
practical religion, is no doubt of greatest interest and value to the Christian 
reader, as it describes in detail the entire ritual of Judaism and the syna- 
gogue, but it also betrays all the weakness of the dilettante who had to col- 
lect his material at haphazard from the sources at his command without 
regard to their reliable and scientific character. The chief fault of this compi- 
lation is a lack of perspective. Alongside of the important institutions and 
ceremonies there are noted the strangest mediaeval superstitions, as if both 
were equally essential. Practices at funerals, weddings, and births which 
have been borrowed are explained as if they contained important religious 
doctrines. Prayers, such as Kol Nidré, on the eve of Atonement (p. 401), 
which the leading Jewish authorities condemned, and customs like Kappara 
Schlagen (p. 476), the shroud “‘ arganas” worn on New Years’ and Atone- 
ment Day and by the bridegroom (pp. 287, 305, 403), the “‘Peyoth” (p. 417), 
and the ‘‘Swaying of the Body” during prayer, and similar abuses are 
dwelt upon as characteristic features of the synagogue and both the origin 
of the rite and the etymology of the terms incorrectly stated. The whole 
presentation reflects the impression which an English High Churchman 
receives from observing the quaint orientalism of the Ghetto Jew. The 
whole is an apotheosis of orthodoxy with its picturesqueness which appeals 
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to the romanticist. The historical school is ignored or (what seems more 
probable) unknown to the writers. Nevertheless they deserve credit for 
having brought to the purview of the English public the spirituality, the 
religious earnestness, the piety and domestic virtue of the mediaeval Jew, 
even though they have taken no account of the religious cravings and 
yearnings of the progressive modern Jew who insists on the recognition of the 
claims of the occidental civilization, of historical research, of woman’s 
share in religion and education: in one word, of the aspirations, the con- 
ceptions, and the ideals of the age in which he lives. 


K. KOHLER 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE NON-CHRISTIAN BACKGROUND OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY 

The inclusion of Wendland’s sketch of Graeco-Roman civilization in 
Lietzmann’s Handbuch,* is a significant acknowledgment of the new 
importance attached by students of the New Testament to that long- 
neglected subject. Wendland has treated it mainly from the point of view of 
the history of philosophy, as was perhaps inevitable. We have in conse- 
quence a sketch of great value and undoubted pertinence, but of a certain 
degree of abstruseness that may interfere with any very wide usefulness such 
as Lietzmann seems to have in mind for his Handbuch asa whole. It is in 
its nature no holiday task, however, and it must be admitted to have been 
most faithfully performed. To depict the non-Jewish world of ideas into 
which Paul and the first Christian evangelists carried the gospel is clearly 
an all-important service to the New Testament interpreter or historian. 
This Wendland has done in these few pages in the most comprehensive 
way. From its roots in the work of the great Athenians, he traces its 
development through the Hellenistic movement, to its broad cosmopolitan 
maturity in imperial times. The tangled threads of Greek and Roman and 
oriental religion are patiently separated, and the relation of the philosophical 
schools to Christian belief and morals carefully explored. Special topics 
like emperor-worship and the Mithra cult are illuminatingly touched upon, 
and ample bibliographies at every point open the way for more particular 
studies. A series of illustrative plates, fully described, conclude the work. 
Not a few will regret that this compact and able sketch has not been provided 


t Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und 
Christentum. [Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 1, 2.] Von Paul 
Wendland. Mit 5 Abbildungen im Text und 12 Tafeln. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907, 
1908. 190 pages. 
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with an independent index, so varied are its contents and so difficult is it 
to find one’s way through its crowded pages. Neglect like this too often 
practically robs us of what might be a useful book of reference. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The apologetic literature is a product of Alexandrian Judaism. Coming 
into contact with a population superior by its classic culture and yet far 
inferior in its religious views and practices, the Jews were prompted to 
make propaganda for their monotheistic faith by assailing and ridiculing 
the follies of paganism and extolling the loftiness and humanitarian broad- 
ness of their religion. In this undertaking they unconsciously interpreted the 
holy Scriptures so as to make them expound the highest philosophical 
ideas, and in order to do it systematically, they applied to the Bible the 
same methods of allegory which the Stoic philosophers. and others used 
for their interpretation of Homer and other mythological and poetic litera- 
ture. Recent investigations by Wendland, Krueger, Geficken, and others 
have elucidated the fact that even the arguments used by these apologetes, 
such as Philo, Josephus, and their predecessors, were borrowed from the 
various philosophical schools of the Greeks which in their attacks upon the 
popular beliefs resorted to certain methods of exposing the absurdity of 
polytheism which became fixed and stereotyped. The Church Fathers who 
succeeded the Jewish apologetes adopted in every detail their methods while 
defending the Christian faith against the heathen, the gnostic, and the Jew, 
and it is interesting to observe that for centuries the same arguments are 
reiterated in regard to the Bible, the Deity, creation, theodicy, immortality, 
and the like. The Jews of Palestine had no such models to follow, and had 
no special cause or opportunity for systematic apologetic writings. All the 
more interesting it is to notice that the Palestinian rabbis in their con- 
troversies meet their antagonists on the same ground and with almost the 
same methods of argument. This has been successfully shown by Dr. 
Bergmann, rabbi in Frankfurt am Main in the scholarly little work of 168 
pages before us.2_ While he obviously has a poor opinion of the Hellenistic 
literature and especially of the apocalyptic writings of which he has but a 
very superficial knowledge—for which reason he underestimates the value 
of the pre-Talmudic literature—he deserves credit for having collected the 
Talmudic material referring to the disputations which the Palestinian 
rabbis of the first Christian centuries had with the Minim or heretics, that 


2 Jiidische Apologetik im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Von Dr. J. Bergmann. 
Berlin: Reimer, 1908. 168 pages. M. 3.50. 
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is the gnostics and the Christians, concerning the Bible, the Deity, the 
law, immortality, the Jewish people and their historic claims, and particu- 
‘larly for having made a comparative study of the patristic literature so as 
to be able to point out the striking resemblances between the rabbinical 
and Christian methods of argument. Much has been done in this direc- 
tion by Rahmer, Ginsburg, Ziegler, and others, as the Jewish Encyclopedia 
articles, ‘‘Church Fathers,” ‘‘Disputations,” and “‘Jerome,” sufficiently 
show. But our author has with especial advantage utilized the writings 
of Tertullian (see Index, s. v. “‘Tertullian”) and other Church Fathers and 
thereby succeeded in casting new light upon obscure and less familiar 
passages in rabbinical and patristic writings. The artificial and misleading 
representation of Jewish belief in such a work as Justin’s Dialogue is 
corrected by Talmudic records of such disputations which bear, as the author 
shows in many instances, the intrinsic testimony of actual occurrence and 
are often confirmed by occasional patristic coincidences, even though the 
names of the disputants may be legendary. At times it is difficult to say 
whether the Min or heretic who starts the controversy is a gnostic or a 
Christian; in most cases it can be easily surmised from the contents. The 
mediaeval censor of the Talmud sometimes changed the offensive term 
Min into Kuthi (Samaritan), or Zeduki (Sadducean). Asa rule our author 
follows the safe guidance of Bacher, Die Aggada der Tannaim und Amoréer. 
The attitude taken by the rabbis toward the heathen and the gnostic 
heresies, and toward pagan practices is almost identical with that of the 
Church Fathers. 

Down to the second century the social relations between Christians and 
Jews were for the most part friendly. With the Hadrianic war strife and 
hatred began, and it is this spirit which is reflected in the Fourth Gospel 
and the later insertions of the other gospels. Of course the Jews on their 
part spoke with derision of Jesus the Magician, and of the witchcraft 
practiced in their cures by his followers. The trinitarian dogma of the 
church is never alluded to in the Talmudic polemics. It was on the one 
hand the sexual abuses of the gnostics that offended the rabbis of Palestine, 
and on the other the dogma of the divinity of Christ. 

In regard to the Resurrection the rabbis of the Talmud and the Fathers 
of the church use the same arguments and illustrations (p. 120-30). In 
defending the ceremonial laws against Pauline antinomianism the rabbis 
occasionally reiterate the pleadings of Philo, accentuating the ethical basis 
which is universal, and admitting even the pedagogical character of the 
sacrificial cult, but rejecting the allegorizations of the Mosaic law to which 
the Church Fathers resorted while assuming its divine origin. 
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Quite valuable also for the modern Jew is the chapter dealing with the 
question, whether, as both heathen and Christians claim, God in destroying 
temple and state has therewith forsaken Israel. It points out that the 
unparalleled Jewish loyalty and martyrdom are the best proofs that God is 
with his chosen ones whose optimism is pledge of their future triumph. 
Also the last chapter on “‘Israel’s History and Religion” furnishes valuable 
material against the charges of anti-Semitism. In contrast to Friedlander 
who, through a one-sided study of Hellenism, has become a fierce antagonist 
of Pharisaic Judaism, our author sees in Hellenism an antagonist of the 
Jewish faith, whereas as a matter of fact without the Hellenistic elements 
in Talmud and Midrash, Judaism would have become fossilized legalism. 
The philosophy of Hellas broadened the teaching of the synagogue without 
leading to church dogmatism. 


K. KoHLer 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW LITERATURE ON THE SEPTUAGINT" 


The study of the Septuagint has at no time stood still; but a new stimu- 
lus has been given to it by the undertakings of the Cambridge University 
Press. After Swete’s smaller edition and introduction we have now received 
the first part of the larger edition. The painstaking labor of the editors 
and printers cannot be too highly praised; and the price is extremely 


cheap for so toilsome an undertaking. But its scope must be always kept 
in mind. It is no critical edition of the text, not even an attempt at its 
reconstruction, but is in the main—a very few readings excepted—a repeti- 
tion of the text of the smaller edition, which gave, up to 47:28, the text of 
the Codex Alexandrinus, and then that of the Vaticanus. My own Septua- 
gintastudien V (1907) gave a few results of a fresh collation of the Alexan- 
drinus. Thus we have now firm ground under our feet here.? 

And the apparatus, too, is very rich and accurate. All uncial manuscripts 
known at the time of the publication, a good selection of the cursives, the 
versions, and the most important writers have been used. Few readers 
will fully recognize the amount of labor bestowed on this apparatus. A 


t The Old Testament in Greek according to the Text of Codex Vaticanus. Supple- 
mented from Other Uncial Manuscripts, with a Critical Apparatus, Containing the 
Variants of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. Edited by 
Alan England Brooke and Norman Mclean. Vol. I, The Octateuch; Part I, “‘Gene- 
sis.” Cambridge: The University Press, 1906. viiit+155 pages. $2.50. 

2 Except the division into sections and punctuation; see Septuagintastudien V, pp. 
6 ff., and note as a curious example 8: 21, 22, where A Chrys and the Aldine and Sixtine 
editions connect rdoas ras huépas ris yijs with xadws érolnoa. This has been over- 
looked or neglected even by de Lagarde in his Genesis Graece. 
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symbol, for instance, as “‘Eus ;', Chr $4 Or-gr ;8,” at 1: 26, fills little space, 
but it tells us that fifteen quotations from Eusebius, thirty-three from 
Chrysostom, and eleven in the Greek parts of Origen have been verified 
for the passage. A closer scrutiny will, of course, detect some lacunae. No 
mention is made of the fact that Josephus, one of the most important wit- 
nesses, placed the birth of Arpachshad in the twelfth, not in the second, 
year after the Flood (11:10). The important chronologist Julius Africanus 
is completely neglected. In 4:26 he has rp@ros as does Origen (and Philo), 
but after Geod. For 6:2 he suggests dyyeAo: rot obpavod, stating that in 
some manuscripts he found of viot rod Geod. In 11:12, 13 he omits all 
mention of Cainan, and in 25:2 the sixth son of Keturah, stating expressly 
that Abraham had from her viots révre. By the way, attention may be 
called to the fact that most writers on the chronology of Genesis still give 
2242 for the Septuagint number of years from Adam to the Flood (Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible, 1, 197; Encyclopedia Biblica, 776 (G®); Protes- 
tantische Real-Encyclopidie, 21, 645). This rests on the reading of the 
Sixtine edition and Origen (see V), giving in 5:25 ‘‘167,” instead of ‘‘187,” 
the latter being attested by Demetrius, Josephus, Julius Africanus, and 
the corrector of the Codex Alexandrinus. But that 167 is wrong (in my 
Septuagintastudien, V, p. 1, I took another view), probably resting on a 
combination of the 187 in M and 67 in the Samaritan, is proved by the fact 
that the better manuscripts which have it, nevertheless kept the number 
782 to make up the 969 years of Methuselah, while only later was it changed 
into 802 (see text and margin of V). In this case the first hand of the Codex 
Alexandrinus apparently had the wrong readings, the corrector, and there- 
fore also the text of Brooke and McLean, the right ones. But in many 
places the right readings must be determined from the apparatus, and in 
such cases it would be a great boon for the less experienced reader if the 
editors were to mark such readings as they consider right with some sign. 
The desire to save cost has relegated important notes to the foot of the pages, 
where, as experience shows, they are frequently overlooked. 

This edition will stand worthily with the edition of Holmes-Parsons. 
The latter, however, will retain its value for the specialist, as will Lagarde’s 
Genesis Graece. Still less is Field’s edition of the Hexapla superseded by 
the fragments gathered by Brooke and McLean from their manuscripts. 
One way in which the new edition must be used has been shown by Johan- 
nes Dahse in two ‘‘Textkritische Studien,” published in the Zeitschrift fur 
die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1908, 18 ff., 161-73. ‘The manuscripts 
must be classified so as to ascertain the origins of the texts. Their most 
important use is their help in the restoration of the Hebrew text. 
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At present grammatical studies on the later Greek are in vogue. Helb- 
ing’s Grammar’ has been hailed, like that of Mayser on the papyri, with 
much praise; dare I say with too much praise? From the standpoint of 
the classical linguist Wackernagel pointed out several weak points in the 
book of Helbing (see Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1908, 23). But the 
Greek Bible is an “‘east-western” book, and demands for its understanding 
a knowledge of the eastern languages. How can one treat of Egyptian 
Greek without any reference to Coptic, and of the Septuagint without 
Aramaic? For example: Helbing speaks of the assimilation of év in com- 
position (p. 16); in Coptic we find the v preserved, as in NKAKON, and 
changed into y asin éyxparyjs. Other instances are the discussions on p. 22 
on the preservation of » in éAnphOyv (cf. Coptic nimphin—moeav); on 
the aspiration of words like éAmis, toos (cf. Coptic helpis, hisos,, and the 
transliteration in Latin and Syriac). That Moses is called Mwiojs and 
Mwojs has its full parallel in the name of the Egyptian God Thot, spell 
®wv6 and @w6, the latter form used according to Eusebius (Praep. Ev., i. 9, 
24) by the Alexandrians; (see Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 27,112). Whether the infinitive of the contract verbs in -éw ends in 
-oiv is not considered; in Coptic we find paervyyoiv. 

Turning to the chapter on the transliteration of Hebrew proper names, 
we find facts stated but not explained; e. g., Baal, and in compositions 
mostly Beel-; the latter form is Aramaic; déwvai, but Suwa; the latter is 
Arabic. As to aspiration, Helbing recommends the adoption of the rule of 
Westcott-Hort: ‘‘We, therefore, put for & and ¥ the spiritus-lenis; for 
", +1 and M, the asper;” as if it were not the first duty of a grammarian to 
gather the facts of tradition, and then to see whether they may be brought 
under certain rules. 

But apart from this lack of reference to the oriental languages, not even 
the Greek materials are sufficiently attended to. One cannot write on the 
Septuagint without Holmes-Parsons; but there is no use of these volumes. 
In the Book of Judges we have two totally different translations in A and B; 
they are treated as a unity (cf. p. 54 on dyaOwrepos, p. 97 on éyévero, éyev On). 
A uses éyevjy fifteen times where B has éyévero, against five cases 
vice versa. For the forms in -cav, p. 67, éredpdpocay and ériddooay are 
quoted from the Psalms of Solomon. There might have been added épvyooav 
from 11:5. But we find no word on the attestation of the manuscripts for 
these forms; as a matter of fact, they are found only in the manuscripts 
V and C. 


3Grammatik der Septuaginta. Laut- und Wortlehre. Von Robert Helbing. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1907. 149 pages. M. 6. 
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On p. 51 wav=zdvra is called a singularity of codex B. Compare, 
however, wav dvdpa, wav goddv, in the Psalms of Solomon, 3:10; 8:23; 
but again only in the manuscript V. Helbing is inclined to consider this 
wav as original; but it is quite premature to treat the orthographical and 
grammatical phenomena of these manuscripts as those of the authors, 
instead of the copyists. The very fact that they occur likewise in the Old 
and in the New Testament makes against this treatment. It is a pity that 
von Soden treated these questions almost without reference to the Old 
Testament, and now Helbing vice versa, without referring to the New. 
Again it is not safe to treat the Septuagint or even a single book of it as a 
unity. Thackeray has shown that we must distinguish different hands in 
the version of the Prophets; but he must be supplemented now by Kéhler’s 
investigations published under the modest name of Beobachtungen4 on Jer. 
1-9. He has taken the formula 77" ON3, so frequent in Jeremiah. 
He has found it rendered by «lwev xvpros, A€yer Kvpos, and Pyoiv Kvpwos. 
He finds Aéye xvpws before Jer. 30:1, sixty-nine times; after it, four 
times; elev xvpws or dyolv xipios before Jer. 30:1, once; after it, 
twenty-seven times. Certainly this cannot be accidental. Thackeray had 
already fixed the change of hands at 28:69, a little too early according to 
Kohler, whose observation proves that the different order of the contents 
in Jeremiah is not due to the Greek translations, but existed in their Hebrew 
original. 

Space forbids to enter more fully into these questions: or to dwell upon 
the merits of the investigations of Psicharis and Sterenberg.© The book 
of Helbing is valuable as a collection of materials, especially from the papyri; 
but it is not exact enough (many of the quotations are disfigured through 
misprints). I am glad to learn, as I write, that R. Meister has published 
a much-needed Prolegomena to a Grammar of the Septuagint.? 1 have not 
seen the work as yet, but I gather from the subtitle that he treats (1) of the 
textual question; (2) of the influence of the Hebrew original; (3) of the 
linguistic differences in the several books. This seems to be exactly what 
we want. We need a minute comparison, for instance, of the two versions 


4 Beobachtungen am hebriischen und griechischen Text von Jeremia, Kap. 1-9. 
I. Inauguraldissertation. Von Ludwig Koehler. Leipzig: Drugulin, 1908. 40 
pagey 

S' Essai sur le Grec de la Septante. Par Jean Psichari. Paris: Klincksieck, 1908. 

6 The Use of Conditional Sentences in the Alexandrian Version of the Pentateuch. 
Inaugural Dissertation. By James Sterenberg. Munich: Straub, 1908. 69 pages. 

7 Prolegomena zu einer Grammatik der Septuaginta. Von R. Meister (Wiener 
Studien XXIX, 27.) 
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of Judges and of Ezra, a minute comparison of the fragments of Aquila 
and Symmachus—Helbing has references to them, but no systematic com- 
parison; then we may push our way backward to the original Septuagint. 


EBERHARD NESTLE 
MAULBRONN, GERMANY 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


Dr. Sharman has furnished a noteworthy contribution to the study of 
one of the most complex problems presented by the Synoptic Gospels.* 
Important work upon the eschatological conceptions of Jesus had already 
been done by competent scholars, work, by the way, which finds no mention 
at all in Dr. Sharman’s pages. But certainly the conclusions reached were 
vague and hesitating. That cannot be said of the present investigation. Its 
tone, indeed, is anything but dogmatic. Its processes are carried out, for 
the most part, with caution and restraint. But whether its methods or its 
positions be accepted or not, the author has reached certain very definite 
results which he has formulated with all the lucidity that could be desired. 

The book is fundamentally based on a very able and very laborious 
analysis of the sources. With such care and skill has this been attempted, 
that the investigation has most important bearings upon the Synoptic 
Problem as a whole. As evidence of the wide range kept in view it may 
be mentioned that the first chapter, which deals with ‘‘The Sources and 
Their History,” occupies one hundred pages, more than one-fourth of the 
entire discussion. Dr. Sharman has adopted as the foundation of his 
source-criticism the analysis of documents reached by Professor E. D. 
Burton in his remarkable dissertation, Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Their Application to the Synoptic Problem. One may refer in passing 
to the inexplicable ignoring of these results in recent German works on 
the Synoptic Problem. It is interesting to note that Dr. Sharman had his 
material ready for publication before the appearance of Burton’s treatise. 
Accepting Burton’s results, he was obliged practically to rewrite his material, 
‘though the conclusions previously reached, both in general and in particu- 
lar, were unaffected” (preliminary ‘“‘Statement”). For the convenience of 
readers, Burton’s main documents, G, P, M, and a section of Mark, are 
printed in sheets, and supplied with the book. This immensely facilitates a 
comprehension of the method employed. 

There can be little doubt that the author has adopted that method which, 

t The Teaching of Jesus About the Future, according to the Synoptic Gospels. By 


Henry Burton Sharman, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 
xiv+382 pages. $3.26. 
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if used with caution and insight, promises the most permanent achievement. 
Scholars occupying the most divergent standpoints have long since recog- 
nized that (to quote Dr. Sharman) “‘Those sayings of Jesus which dealt 
with the future, especially the future bounded by the lifetime of his hearers, 
would be less likely to retain the form given them by Jesus than sayings 
that had to do with other general or particular moral or religious prob- 
lems” (p. 55; see also pp. 100, 138). The chief modifying influences would 
be, on the one hand, ‘“‘the active hopes and longings” of the disciples, on 
the other, ‘‘the course of history as it actually did develop.” Dr. Shar- 
man believes that these modifications can be discovered more or less by a 
minute scrutiny and comparison of the reports in various documents. The 
source M, a document which Burton restricts to Matthew, and which he 
identifies with the Logia of Matthew mentioned by Papias, is discovered 
to have ‘‘a strong eschatological tendency” (p. 35). This is also found to 
hold good of P (the ‘‘Perean” Source), as used by Matthew in contrast with 
Luke. Hence the Gospel of Matthew seems to be largely responsible for 
much of the eschatological coloring found in certain parables and dis- 
courses of Jesus (see especially p. 88). 

It is obvious that this method leaves room for a large amount of sub- 
jectivity. And the author has not escaped the inevitable temptation to 
find difficulties where there are none. Take, e. g., the Baptist’s message as 
found in G (Burton’s Galilean Source) and in Mark. In G, §1 (=Matt. 
3:7-12; Luke 3:7-9, 16-17), in the saying, ‘‘He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,” Sharman thinks that the phrase, ‘the Holy 
Ghost” was taken by Matthew and Luke from Mark, and was ‘“ wholly 
foreign to the fundamental thought of G, §1” (p. 20). But surely the 
baptism which, after a process of sifting, leads up to the gathering of the 
wheat into the garner, is in no sense incompatible with the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. Surely to any mind, steeped as John’s must have 
been, in Old Testament prophecy, the Holy Spirit must have appeared an 
indispensable factor in the messianic cycle of events. Another example of 
what seems to us the same limitation of view may be cited. Dr. Sharman 
tries to prove that Jesus, in speaking of Gehenna, has never anything in 
view except the Valley of Hinnom, or the “‘depository of the city offal” 
(p. 257). Hence a passage such as Matt. 10:28 (=Matthaean P, $20) 
must have introduced the idea of the ‘‘soul” in addition to the “‘body” 
from eschatological tendencies. And so in this and in other places (e. g., 
Matt. 18:8, 9; Mark 9:42-48), “‘there is given to the term Gehenna a new 
content” (p. 261). Surely the gravity of tone which is discernible in all 
these utterances of Jesus could scarcely be explained on the author’s hy- 
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pothesis. This “‘new content,” as he admits, is found in apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and it does not alter the situation to say that the date of that literature 
“‘must be conjectured” (p. 262). An examination of the occurrences of the 
term, e. g.,in the Book of Enoch, shows conclusively that it had this sense 
in pre-Christian times. A large number of further instances might be 
adduced in which, in our judgment, Dr. Sharman has not done justice to 
the data. 

But many most valuable results emerge as the result of the minute 
analysis and comparison of sources. Thus, to give a few brief references, it 
is made highly probable that the explanation of the parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares, which belongs to document M, is not an integral part of the 
parable, but a later Christian exposition which really ignores the central 
element in Jesus’ teaching here, namely “‘the interpenetration of good by 
bad” in the kingdom, “‘until the harvest” (p. 233). Exceedingly suggestive 
is the reconstruction of Jesus’ final discourse on the future (especially pp. 
205-13). We have no space to give details, but it is sufficient to say that 
into this most difficult section of the Synoptics, Dr. Sharman, by his com- 
parative method, has brought admirable clearness and coherence, without 
the need of any violent handling of the text. All further work on this theme 
will have to reckon with his analysis. 

Controversy will inevitably be roused by the results which have been 
reached regarding Jesus’ conception of the kingdom of God, for these are 
in direct antithesis to the favorite eschatological theory, in which so many 
have blindly followed Schweitzer and Johannes Weiss. Sharman’s con- 
clusions furnish a very necessary correction. We may briefly summarize 
them: ‘‘(1) Jesus regarded the kingdom as already present in some degree, 
initiated and exemplified by himself; (2) He forecast its extensive spread 
within the lifetime of his disciples; (3) He conceived of its beginnings, 
compared with its ultimate extent, as like the smallest seed relative to the 
greatest herb; (4) He gave no precise definitions as to the bounds of the 
kingdom, save as these are suggested by ‘from the east and west, and from 
the north and south; (5) He opposed clearly and strongly the eschato- 
logical and catastrophic conceptions of the kingdom held by John the Baptist 
and his contemporaries; (6) He treated as wholly chimerical the other cur- 
rent conception, namely, that the kingdom would be ushered in through a 
universal repentance resulting from some prophetic message and activity; 
(7) Jesus forecast two most significant historical developments as destined 
to have their realization within the generation, (a) the destruction of 
Jerusalem, (b) the widespread growth of the kingdom; (8) Incidental to 
his treatment of the former, he endeavored to forewarn his disciples against 
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messianic claimants in the time of the war by a sketch of the day of the Son 
of Man which gave denial to all future specious promises by these claimants, 
but professed complete ignorance of the time of that day” (pp. 326, 327). 
This quotation indicates the wealth of important material to be found in Dr. 
Sharman’s exhaustive discussion, a discussion which is of high value even 
for those who are obliged to differ from the author in regard to many of his 
detailed results. 
H. A. A. KENNEDY 


Knox COLLEGE 
ToRONTO, CAN. 


THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, one of the most interesting 
pseudepigraphs of the Old Testament, was condemned by the early Chris- 
tian church along with the other Apocrypha of the Old and New Testaments. 

For several centuries the document was wholly lost sight of, and it was not 
till the thirteenth century that it was rediscovered through the agency of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who translated it into Latin, under the mis- 
conception that it was a genuine work of the twelve sons of Jacob, and that the 
Christian interpolations were a genuine product of Jewish prophecy. The 
advent of the Reformation brought in critical methods, and the book was unjustly 
disparaged as a mere Christian forgery for nearly four centuries. The time has at 
last come for this book, so noble in its ethical side, to come into its own, and the 
text with all the documentery authorities is now laid before the student. 

Thus Professor Charles on p. ix of the Introduction, §1, of his edition 
of the Greek text of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which was 
preceded by an edition of the English translation, both books being pub- 
lished in 1908." The two volumes appearing, thus, almost simultane- 
ously are a new evidence of the great learning and scholarly sagacity of 
the Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford, the 
worthy successor of Edwin Hatch and others. 

A critical edition of the Greek text of these Testaments, on the basis 
of all the attainable Greek manuscripts and the extant versions, has long 
been a felt want. To be sure, nearly forty years ago, the learned Dr. 
Robert Sinker published a careful reproduction of the Cambridge MS of 


1 The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Edited from 
nine MSS, together with the variants of the Armenian and Slavonic versions and 
some Hebrew fragments. By R. H. Charles. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908, 
Ix+324 pages. 18s.—The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. Translated from 
the editor’s Greek text and edited, with introduction, notes, and indices. By R. H. 
Charles. London: Black, 1908. xcix+1+247 pages. 155. 
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the tenth century,” with the variants of the Oxford manuscript of the 
fourteenth century.3 Ten years later the same scholar edited collations of 
a Vatican (Vaticanus Graecus 731) and a Patmos manuscript. But he 
made no attempt to deal with the relations of the MSS to each other and to 
the archetypes, from which they were derived. The manuscript evidence 
was, indeed, hardly adequate for such a task, and moreover, the presup- 
positions under which he and others worked—that these testaments were 
written originally in Greek and by a Christian author—precluded the 
possibility of ever attaining to a satisfactory text. To set aright these 
erroneous presuppositions is, in the main, the burden of the two intro- 
ductions, of which that of the text edition (called, for convenience, Vol. I) 
numbers 21 sections, and that of the translation volume (Vol. II), 27 
paragraphs. In the introduction to Vol. I, textual and philological ques- 
tions are of prime importance, while in Vol. II are mainly treated the origin, 
composition, literary history, and theological content of the Testaments. 
Inasmuch as many of the sections in the two introductions are practically 
identical, it will be convenient for the better understanding to indicate 
the sections of the translation volume with Roman numerals wherever 
they differ from those in Vol. I. When both are the same, only the Arabic 
figures are used. 

The introductions, thus, contain: (1) A short account of the book. 
It was written in Hebrew in the last quarter of the second century B. c.,5 
by a Chasid on behalf of the high-priesthood of the great Maccabean 
family, and especially on behalf of the messianic claims of John Hyrcanus, 
who, according to Josephus, was the only Israelite who enjoyed the triple 
offices of prophet, priest, and king. But its claims to historical importance, 
however, are overshadowed by its still greater claims of being the sole repre- 
sentative of the loftiest ethical standard ever attained by pre-Christian 
Judaism, and as such attesting the existence of a type of religious thought 
in pre-Christian Judaism that was the natural preparation for the ethics of 
the New Testament and especially of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
book thus comes forward now as second in importance to none com- 
posed between 200 B. c. and the Christian era; (2) the Greek MSS, nine in 


2 It was from this manuscript that Grosseteste’s Latin version was made. His 
handwriting, according to Dr. James, is found on the margin. 

3 Bodley MS Baroccio 133. 

4 MS 411 in the library of the monastery of St. John the Evangelist, a sixteenth- 
century codex. 

s More definitely, between the years 109 and 106 B. c. See, however, Schiirer, 
in Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1908, No. 18, col. 510. 
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all. Of five, namely the two Vatican, the Athos, of the tenth century,® 
the Paris MS 938, of the tenth century, and one of the two Sinaitic codices, 
the editor has had photographic reproductions at his disposal, something 
thus far unheard of in the production of a theological work; (3) Arme- 
nian manuscripts there are many, eight of which the editor has made use 
of; (4) the Armenian version, following in general the readings of class 8B 
of the Greek recensions, is found in two forms. Over and above the verbal 
and scribal differences common to all, there are certain important sections 
where the differences between the two forms go back to the Greek. In 
some instances the Armenian version is of value as it shows in a lesser 
degree the Christian insertions, affording a great help for the study of the 
gradual growth of these Christian additions. Occasionally also it pre- 
serves the only correct text, e. g., supplying Joseph 19:3-9, and Benj. 
2:6-8, wanting in all the Greek manuscripts; (5) only one edition of the 
Armenian translation has been published in 1896, by H. Sargis Josepheanz, 
whose work, while careless and uncritical in many instances, has yet 
lightened the labors of his successors; (6) the chief aid toward our knowl- 
edge of the Armenian version has been rendered by F. C. Conybeare, so 
well known to readers of this Journal, in his contributions to the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, 1896, Vol. VIII, pp. 260-68 and 471-85. In these 
articles Conybeare has retranslated into Greek or Latin the chief variants 
of three Armenian manuscripts. Other scholars contributing along these 
lines, are Paul Hunanian, Erwin Preuschen, and Issaverdens; (7, 8) the 
Slavonic version is very late and based in general on the text of B1 of the 
Greek recensions. The Slavonic is also found in two recensions primarily 
taken from the so-called Palea (Greek Tada), which contain short 
accounts of events mentioned in the Old Testament with the addition 
of traditional stories and comments of the fathers of the Church; (9) 
the Greek version is found in two distinct forms (a2 and 8) which again 
rest on two recensions (H* and H®) of the Hebrew original (H).?7 The 
first form (a) is represented by 3 manuscripts. Though freer from 
Christian interpolations than the second form (8),9 it, nevertheless, shows 

6 Important as it contains three large additions of Jewish or Christian origin. The 
second of these is the remarkable Greek fragment, printed in Appendix 3 of Vol. I, 


which the editor shows to be a translation from a Hebrew work, probably an original 
source of the Testaments. 


7 See, however, Schiirer, op. cit., cols. 509, 510. 
8 A Vatican and two Sinaitic codices. 
9 Represented by the remaining six manuscripts, which, again, fall into two 


distinct groups (8 1 and 8 2) of which only one (8 2) has the interpolated text of 
Zebulon 6:4-6, 7:1—8:3; cf. also Zeb. 9:8. 
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many signs of the Christian scribe’s activity in this direction. One notable 
corruption of the text occurs in Test. Jud. 12:6-10 where a has omitted 
the text of the Testament and substituted in its stead an abbreviated form 
of the LXX of Gen. 38:20, 24-30;'° (10) editions of the Greek version 
were published by Grabe (1698), Fabricius (1713), Gallandi (1788), 
and Sinker (1869); (xi) modern translations of the Greek version and 
(xii) critical inquiries, with a bibliography from Grabe (1698) to Wilhelm 
Bousset (1900) ;—(11 = xiii) and (12=xiv). All other students, till within 
the last few years, assumed that the Testaments were written originally 
in Greek and by a Christian author. This precluded the possibility of 
ever attaining to a satisfactory text. By means of the Armenian version 
Conybeare established the high probability that all the Christian allusions 
in the Testaments are the interpolations of Christian scribes in an originally 
Jewish work. Herein he confirmed the earlier hypothesis of Grabe 
and Schnapp. The proposition of a Hebrew original was first suggested 
by Grabe and later by Kohler,"* and again by Gaster, but more fully 
and elaborately by the present editor in the Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, 
pp. 237-41. The Hebrew form, again, existed in two recensions from 
which the two Greek groups a and 8 were derived independently, their 
differences not originating in the Greek; (13) linguistic character of the 
Greek version. Here the editor brings forward only the chief characteristics, 
discussing the peculiar use of certain nouns, etc., and of phrases; preposi- 
tions and particles; and Hebraisms; (14=xv) and (15=xviii), date of 
the original Hebrew and of the Greek version. The former is assumed 
to be about 109-106 B.c. The a version appears to have been translated 
first, indeed, before 50 A. D., for it was used by our Lord, and quoted by 
Pault? and the other New Testament writers. The date of B cannot be 
ascertained; but it seems to be certain that the translator who rendered 
the second Hebrew recension into Greek made use of a; (16) the title 
of the book, which was probably Ava@jxa: rov Marpupydv (xvii); integrity, 
authorship, and sources. The groundwork, about eleven-twelfths of the 
Testaments, is the work of a single writer of the Pharisaic school of the 
earlier type, a Chasid. He has drawn freely on earlier books and traditions, 
showing a wide acquaintance with the Old Testament, Sirach, and Enoch, 
and has made use of several works, some of which have come down to us in 
a more or less corrupt form; (17=xix) Jewish additions to the text were 

to Other omissions in @ are Reuben 2:3b-4a; Levi 9:2b, 11b, 14b; 12:5-7; 
13, 2; Jud. 3:4; 6:1, 2; Naphtali 8:4), 6c. 

11 Jew. Quart. Rev., 1893, Vol. V, pp. 400-6. 

12 Thus, Rom. 1:32 from Test. Ash. 6:2; I Pet. 2:16 from Levi 6:11. 
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written about 70-40 B. C., with the object of overthrowing the Maccabean 
high-priesthood, which in the first century had become guilty of all lewdness 
and baseness. A few other additions there were, also, which are of various 
dates and spring from various sources; (18=xx) in the second and the 
following centuries the work was interpolated by Christian scribes. Of 
these additions Charles mentions upward of thirty.73. (19=xxi) Midrash 
Wajjissau containing Hebrew fragments of the Testament of Judah is 
printed in Appendix 1 of Vol. I, pp. 235-38; (20=xxii) the late Hebrew 
Testament of Naphtali containing fragments of the ancient testament is 
discussed quite fully, the editor differing radically from Gaster'+ who 
believed that in this Hebrew text ‘‘we have undoubtedly the original version 
of the Testament, free from any interpolation.” Charles prints the text 
in Appendix 2 of Vol. I, pp. 239-44, and an English version in Vol. II, 
Appendix 1, pp. 221-27; (21=xxiii) Aramaic and Greek fragments*s 
containing phrases and clauses from an original (?) source of the Testa- 
ment of Levi and: the Book of Jubilees. Concerning these fragments 
Charles maintains that they are versions of a common Hebrew’® original, 
neither being a translation of the other. 

With this section and the addition of two pages of Corrigenda, the 
introduction of Vol. I closes. In the second volume there follow four 
most interesting sections dealing with the influence of the Testaments on 
Jewish and on patristic literature (xxiv, xxv). They have left much trace 
on either literature. The Christian writers who made use of the work 
were Hermas, Irenaeus, Origen, Tertullian, Jerome, the Apostolic Order, 
the Church canons. The Testaments are mentioned among the Apocrypha 
in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, in the Synopsis of Athanasius, and in the 
anonymous list of canonical books published by Montfaucon. (xxvi) 
The influence of the Testaments on the New Testament was considerable.*? 


13 Schiirer, loc cit., cols. 510, 511 maintains a much larger percentage of interpola- 
tions of this character. 

14 Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. XVI, 1893-94, Decem- 
ber, pp. 33-49; January-February, pp. 109-17. 

ts Printed in Appendix 3 of Vol. I, pp. 245-56, and translated in Appendix 2 
of Vol. II pp. 228-35. On Appendices 2 and 3 of Vol. I see, especially, Schiirer in 
Theol. Litztg, loc. cit., cols. 507, 508. 

16 Siegmund Fraenkel, however, maintains that the Aramaic fragments are trans- 
lations of a Syriac original: Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1907, No. 17, col. 475. 

17 Of the sayings and discourses of our Lord in Matthew these are from the 
Testaments: 18:15, 35; 22:37-39; 5:28; 6:16, 22, 23; 5:42; 7:2; 5:19 (The Ser- 
mon on the Mount); 12:35-45; 19:28, 29; 25:33, 34, 35, 36; 22:15; 26:70 (cf. 
Mark 14:68); 27:6, 51; Luke 1:78; 2:19, 37, 52; 6:10; 10:19, 20; 12:45; 15:17; 
16:2; 17:3; 22:27, 31; 24:32; Acts 7:10, 16; 8:23; 12:11; 14:23, etc. 
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Paul was thoroughly familiar with the Greek translation of the Testa- 
ments. His epistles are dependent, occasionally, both as regards matter 
and form, or as regards these severally, on the Greek version of the Testa- 
ments derived from H*. In proof, Charles quotes 36 passages from the 
Pauline epistles and gives in parallel columns the corresponding passages 
from the Testaments. A list of words is also added which are common to 
the Testaments and the Pauline epistles, but are not found in the rest of the 
New Testament. James, I and II Peter, and Jude, as well as John, Gospel 
and the Revelation, have passages and words in common with the Testa- 
ments. (xxvii) In the closing paragraph of the introduction to Vol. II‘ 
the editor dwells on the author’s teaching regarding forgiveness, the two 
great commandments—the duty of loving God and our neighbor—universal- 
ism of salvation, the Messiah, the resurrection, demonology, the Anti- 
Christ, all of which shows that pre-Christian Judaism possessed a noble 
system of ethics. But when Pharisaism, breaking with the ancient ideals 
of its party, committed itself to political interests and movements, and 
concurrently therewith surrendered itself more and more wholly to the study 
of the letter of the law, it soon ceased to offer scope for the further develop- 
ment of such a lofty system of ethics as the Testaments attest, and so the 
true successors of the early Chasids and their teaching quitted Judaism 
and found their natural home in the bosom of primitive Christianity. 

To be sure, many points urged by Charles in support of his views and a 
number of proofs adduced to strengthen his position cannot be taken for 
granted at once and await further discussion. But, on the whole, the edi- 
tor and translator presents a most striking picture and gives a most plaus- 
ible account of the situation as he conceives it. If, however, Schiirer’s 
contention, in his Geschichte des jiidischen V olkes3, Vol. III, p. 259, etc., and 
Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1908, No. 18, cols. 510, 511, that the sentences 
and sections containing this “‘loftiest ethical standard ever attained in 
pre-Christian Judaism” are mostly of Christian origin and later additions, 
is correct, Charles’s whole position becomes untenable. 

The introduction in Vol. I is followed by the Greek text of the Testa- 
ments, pp. 1-233, with all the variant readings and critical notes of a 
textual or philological character. These variant readings, in many instances, 
occupy from one-half to three-fourths of the closely printed page. The 
body of the text represents a, i. e., the Greek translation of H*. Where 
words are printed in heavy type the reader is to understand that the text 
of B differs, and that this is found in the margin. Only the chief variants 
are thus denoted. Occasionally the readings of 8 are found in the text, 
especially in all the cases where a is lacking. At times the texts of the two 
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recensions differ so widely as to necessitate their printing in full in parallel 
columns, and several times we find a third column representing the Arme- 
nian text as an independent witness. The whole is a most astounding 
result of the happy union of philological acumen and indefatigable industry. 

The text, again, is followed by six appendices, the first three of which 
have been mentioned before; Appendix 4, pp. 257-62, contains the Chris- 
tian, strongly anti-Semitic additions by the hand of the Slavonic scribe 
of that first recension. These are retranslated into Greek from the Palea 
of the year 1477, preserved in the synodical library at Moscow. Appendix 5, 
pp. 263-94, gives the retranslation, into Greek, of the second or shorter 
of the two Slavonic versions, by the great Slavic scholar, Professor William 
Richard Morfill. Appendix 6, pp. 295-97, contains a collation of the 
second Sinaitic MS, discovered by Mrs. Gibson in the spring of 1906, 
in cases where it diverges from the Mount Sinai MS No. 547, for the 
Testaments of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 1-20. A Greek 
index, the work of Miss Poole, pp. 299-324, concludes this splendid sample 
of scholarly workmanship. 

The English translation is printed in Vol. II, pp. 1-218, together 
with a philological and historical commentary, a truly pioneer work in the 
interpretation of the Testaments. An index of passages from the Scriptures 
and other ancient works directly connected or closely paralleled with the 
text (pp. 237-40), and an index of names and subjects (pp. 241-47) are 
at the close of his second volume. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to join the host of students of both Testa- 
ments, the Old and the New, who have now, or will shortly, express their 
sincere thanks to the editor and translator for this, the most important 
contribution toward the true reading and interpretation of the text of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and give voice to the hearty apprecia- 
tion of the spirit which pervades both volumes from beginning to end. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT 
Tue Pusiic LIBRARY 


Boston, MAss. 


THE PERSON OF JESUS AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


One of the ablest exponents of the progressive movement in English 
theological thought has recently discussed from the mcdern standpoint 
the chief problems about the person of Jesus. An introductory chapter 
on the sources concerns itself chiefly with determining the value of the 
Fourth Gospel. Since an erroneous interpretation of Jesus has usually 


Jesus: Seven Questions. By J. Warschauer. London: James Clarke & Co., 
1908. 302 pages. 35. 6d. 
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proceeded upon the supposition that this gospel is genuine history, it seemed 
desirable to point out clearly that it is not really an early historical document 
but an early theology. The Synoptic Gospels are also used critically; but 
to just what extent they are purely historical is a problem that might well 
have been given more attention. 

The main content of the book treats seven questions about Jesus: Was 
he the Son of God? Was he sinless? Did he work miracles? Could 
he forgive sins? Is belief in him necessary to salvation? Did he rise 
from the dead? Did he die for us? The question of his divine sonship 
is answered in the affirmative, but the relationship is essentially ethical. 
Jesus’ physical origin was not at all different from that of other men. The 
doctrine of the virgin birth is not an integral part of the New Testament 
records; in fact, it is contradicted by the bulk of the gospels as well as by 
the testimony of Paul’s letters and the Acts; but Jesus’ will so harmonized 
with the divine that the spirit dwelt in him without measure and thus he 
was the true Son of God—the supreme and crowning instance of the divine 
immanence. He is not essentially unlike other men in kind but vastly 
different from them in the degree of his divinity, hence ‘‘it is he and none 
besides who has for us the value of God.” It follows naturally that he 
was sinless, not because he was so born that he could not sin but because 
his choice of God was so absolute that he did not. That he must be a sin- 
ner if a regular member of humanity is not granted, since all theories about 
a historic “ Fall,” original sin, and total depravity are foreign to the genius 
of modern thought. The ruling ideas of our age are also inclined to dis- 
credit miracles; they can be accepted only on such evidence as may be 
regarded sufficient to substantiate other statements in the field of history. 
When submitted to such tests Jesus’ exercise of the gift of healing is found 
to be the historic basis for the miraculous element in the gospels and all 
else is legend; but this power to heal did not differ in kind from that which 
other good men of his day possessed, and was dependent for its effect upon 
the patient’s own mental attitude. All this Jesus himself understood and 
his primary purpose was not to display his power but to help the needy. 
Moreover, he shocked the religionists of his day by boldly declaring the 
forgiveness of sins. He felt authoritative in this respect since sin in his 
view was self-exile from God and could be entirely remedied by a return to 
God. By the helpful touch of his own personality Jesus awakened in men 
hope and trust toward the Father who cherished only a desire to pardon the 
repentant, and forgiveness resulted inevitably when one repented. This 
is the effect of Jesus’ influence both in the past and present—he causes sins 
to be forgiven by awaking in men the spirit of repentance. This surrender 
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to his influence is what constitutes true belief in him and so is necessary to 
salvation, which is itself simply the soul’s return to God. The process of 
salvation is twofold: an establishment of a filial attitude toward God, and 
a change of character in which the principle of self-giving takes the place of 
self-seeking; and for all this Jesus gives a new impulse by his precepts, by 
his example, and by his personality. This powerful personality was too 
great to be crushed by death; he certainly arose from the dead not physic- 
ally but spiritually, and manifested his triumph over death in unmistakable 
fashion to his followers. He had died because of loyalty to his own religious 
ideals, not to make it possible for an angry divinity to forgive but to show 
how far self-giving love will go in its effort to help sinful men to see the 
Father aright. This voluntary self-offering of Jesus has been the greatest 
of all incentives to right living, ‘the chiefest of all redemptive forces.” 
Did he die for us? Most assuredly, but his death has supreme significance 
because it is the climax of a life lived for us. 

Such in outline is the content of this important book. It finds Jesus’ 
chief significance in the realm of the ethical and spiritual, interpreting him 
in line with a metaphysical theory which views God’s relation to the world 
in terms of immanence. Jesus was not an object for worship but the ideal 
religious man in whom divinity, which appears in others as a mere spark, 
glowed with full brilliancy. From this standpoint his supreme value for 
today lies in our knowing and appreciating the real character of his earthly 
life, and it is therefore important that we should know just what constituted 
the actual life-content of the historical Jesus. Many who are in sympathy 
with Warschauer’s general attitude will doubtless feel that his treatment is 
weakest at this point, that is, he has assumed rather than proved that the 
content of Jesus’ life was pervasively religio-ethical. But this is just the 
item in modern study about Jesus which is in sharpest debate. If it was 
his claim to messiahship in the eschatological sense, as many think, which 
gave him uniqueness for his associates, the more sober religious and ethical 
elements of gospel tradition, if indeed they are not secondary, are not the 
things that primarily characterized him. Perhaps a chapter on “‘Was 
Jesus the Messiah?” would have cleared up these uncertainties. One 
cannot be too careful in avoiding the temptation to make Jesus a kind of 
personification of modern religio-ethical ideals without sufficient regard for 
the actual facts which are attested by the history. Indeed the author 
seems to have fallen a victim to this temptation in his use of Paul. He 
concedes that the latter viewed the death of Jesus as expiatory (p. 273), 
and yet his phrase “‘on behalf of” is not allowed to support this meaning 
(p. 291). This is not so certain. If Paul thought Jesus’ death expiatory, 
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and so effecting a change in God’s attitude toward us, would it not still be 
something for our benefit, on our behalf? Here it would seem that the 
modern ethical feeling had been forced too severely upon the apostle. 
Again, perhaps it is not altogether fortunate to attempt to discuss a modern 
interpretation of Jesus under the old captions. These do not furnish ade- 
quate categories for classifying the new ideas, while the desire to impress 
the reader with the full significance of the new conceptions may lead one to 
insert under the older terminology more than properly belongs there. 
Denney? emphasizes a different phase of this general subject. He 
endeavors to demonstrate two propositions: (1) Christianity from the 
first has existed only in the form of a faith which has Jesus as its object 
and not at all as a faith which has him as its living pattern. (2) Jesus 
assumed for himself this position which faith has given him. The former is 
thought to be proved by a brief survey of Christianity as it is exhibited in the 
New Testament, and the latter by an extensive study into the self-revelation 
of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels, treated in the light of modern criticism, 
are made the basis of investigation, but many modern critics will not be able 
to agree with the writer in the conclusions reached with reference to the con- 
tent of Jesus’ self-consciousness. In reading this book one feels that a sane 
and scholarly advocacy of the traditional interpretation of Jesus is being 
presented: he is the object of Christian faith, his personality is so unique 
that we must believe it could transcend the limitations of nature and its 
laws, he was conscious of being the person through whom prophecy was 
to be fulfilled and the kingdom of God established, and through his passion 
he became the Redeemer. Then we turn to the conclusion of the book and 
are told that every Christian must hold to these things, yet everyone must 
be at liberty to construct his own Christology. There should be on the one 
hand unity in thus unreservedly recognizing Christ’s place in evangelical 
faith, and on the other entire intellectual freedom in thinking out what this 
implies (p. 338). No philosophical presuppositions should be prescribed as 
fundamental to faith. The real difficulty here in accepting the author’s 
conclusions seems to be in supposing that we can have the sort of attitude 
demanded without the presence of a certain philosophical position which is 
fundamentally determinative for any further intellectual exposition of one’s 
thought of Jesus’ person. Denney may disclaim that he would demand the 
acceptance of any particular metaphysical theory on the part of a believer, 
and yet he does require the acceptance of supernaturalism in one’s attitude 
—a ‘‘surrender to the impression of the supernatural” in Jesus’ person is 


2 Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. By James 
Denney. New York: Armstrong & Son, 1909. xvi+368 pages. $2. 
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possible and necessary for everyone who would have Christian faith. 
Here is the crux of the whole matter. Such a surrender is possible when 
one’s world-view permits it, otherwise it is impossible; so that the conten- 
tion of the book rests ultimately upon a question of speculation though 
it may have been obscured by a skilful handling of the gospel material. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF SOME NEW TESTAMENT 
PROBLEMS 


The point of view of Rutherfurd’s study of two Pauline epistles is 
indicated by a remark of Professor Hort quoted on p. 24, that the two 
letters ‘‘might be products of the same state of mind. Practically they 
were written together.” By identifying Ephesians with the “letter from 
Laodicea” of Col. 4:16, the author finds in this hint further evidence of a 
close relation between the two, and a suggestion of how they came to be 
written at the same time. Other possible interpretations of that phrase he 
reviews and rejects. In the discussion he refers to the article of Professor 
J. Rendel Harris in the Expository Times (Vol. XVIII, pp. 392 ff., June, 
1907), based on De Bruyne’s study of the probable Marcionite origin of 
the series of Latin prefaces to the Pauline epistles found in some Vulgate 
MSS. (Revue Bénédictine, January, 1907). The preface to Ephesians, 
it seems, has been rewritten from the accepted orthodox point of view, for 
in its original form it appears to have been a preface to the epistle to the 
Laodiceans. This of course accords with Tertullian’s testimony (Adv. 
Marc. v. 17) that Marcion gave to this epistle the title, Ad Laodicenos. 

What we have then are three letters: a personal note to Philemon, a 
letter to the Christians in Colossae, a circular letter to a group of congrega- 
tions, Laodicea among them; all carried by one messenger, written there- 
fore at almost the same time, and expressions of the one state of mind. 
The book is to explain Colossians on the basis of this situation, and after 
the introduction offers us a useful parallel arrangement of the text. Colos- 
sians is printed in full, and opposite each verse in the parallel column are 
found the passages of Ephesians and Philemon that exhibit similarity 
whether of thought or language. Parallels are found for practically all 
of Colossians, while a rough count shows that some four-fifths of Ephesians 

' St. Paul’s Epistles to Colossae and Laodicea. The Epistle to the Colossians 
Viewed in Relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians. With introduction and notes 
by John Rutherfurd, B.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1908. x+ 208 
pages. $2.25. 
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has been printed. While the notes are on Colossians only, attention is 
called to the parallels in Ephesians, and suggestive references to Johannine 
ideas (such as the anti-docetic allusion in the cwparuds of 2:9) help to 
give the epistle its place in the development of early Christian thought. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that it is the interpretation of Ephesians, 
after all, that has most to gain from this theory of the relation of the two 
epistles. It is not intended to be an exhaustive commentary; the notes 
have been selected rather with a view to helping toward an intelligent read- 
ing of the epistle. While it is perhaps no more convincing than more 
elaborate discussions, the theory of the relation of the two epistles is 
presented constructively and in a way that is easy to follow. 
Haro_p H. TRyYoN 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York City 


No word is needed on Abbott’s Indices to Diatessarica? further than that 
their completeness will facilitate use of his Diatessarica Parts I-VII. But 
students of rabbinic legend as (possibly) reflected in the New Testament 
will be interested in his “‘Specimen of Research” on the sweetening of the 
waters of Marah, prefacing the Indices. More ground is covered on the 
“frock that followed” (I Cor. 10:4) than by Driver or Thackeray, yet in 
certain rather too clever positions not so convincingly. For instance, the 
“tree shown” to Moses (Exod. 15:25) is identified with the “‘bush” that 
“burned with fire” on Horeb (Exod. 3:2) briefly thus: (1) Moses would 
not have taken a flock to Horeb, had water not been there (p. xlv). (2) 
The “bush,” growing strong despite the desert heat, i. e., “fire,” because 
of hidden springs (Abbott compares the Arab proverb of the date with “‘its 
feet in water and its head in fire,” p. xlvii), symbolized to Moses the divine 
source whence Israel should gain strength to endure and overcome its 
afflictions (pp. xlviii f., li, lviii ff.). (3) Therefore, Yahweh was described 
as the one “‘that dwelleth in the bush” (Deut. 33:16) or “‘that standeth 

. upon the rock in Horeb” (Exod. 17:6), so simply the “Rock” 
(pp. xliv-l), i.e., the ‘“‘Giver of Life,” ie., “Yahweh” (p. lxii). (4) At 
Marah Yahweh “taught” (not ‘“‘showed”) Moses “‘the lesson of a tree,” 
i.e., the “bush,” “‘and God” (proper name £1, not preposition, because 
a poetic source underlies similar to Num. 21:17 f.; but cf. Lagarde’s theory 
of the derivation of the divine name from the preposition) ‘‘cast forth waters 


2 Indices to Diatessarica, with a Specimen of Research. By Edwin A. Abbott. 
London: Black, 1907. Ilxiv+152 pages. 
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and the waters were” (not “were made’’) “sweet” (Exod. 15:25; pp. xlii 
f., lif.); etc. This conception of Yahweh as life-giving Abbott finds con- 
trolling in Jesus’ thought which the Fourth Gospel correctly reflects; whence 
the terms, “‘life” and “‘living water” (p. Ixiii) ! 

A less clever but more substantial approach to the Fourth Gospel is 
made in The Irenaeus Testimony to the Fourth Gospel. 1 summarize the 
following points: (1) There was only one John of Asia known to the 
“‘presbyters” of subapostolic times (p. 59). The testimony of Georgius 
Hamartolus and Philippus Sidetes that the apostle John suffered martyr- 
dom at the hands of the Jews is thrown out of court as a late and variant 
tradition (p. 30, n. 1), though Lewis does not satisfactorily account for 
such a late variant tradition after what appears to have been a universal 
belief in the second century that John attained a ripe age and enjoyed a 
peaceful death. Again, Papias’ testimony (Eus., H. E., iii, 39:3 f.), by 
what seems a misconception of the r/ clauses as appositives of identity, not 
of predicate or specification, hence objective to the verbal noun Adyovs, is 
made evidence of Papias’ knowledge of one John only, because the other 
apostles, who, for Papias, with John are the presbyters, were dead when 
Papias wrote, while the apostle, i. e., presbyter, John and Aristion, not a 
presbyter, were alive (pp. 31 f.,n.). (2) Irenaeus as a former student of 
Polycarp reflected his views on the Fourth Gospel (p. 59) on the evidence 
of the letter to Florinus (Eus., H. E., v, 20:4-8; pp. 26ff.). As Irenaeus 
assumed the author to be the apostle, so Polycarp taught the same. But 
as he knew the author, his witness establishes the apostle as author or 
source (pp. 56-60). 

But (3) Polycarp knew only of brief sermonic narratives (pp. 31-37) 
written by or under the direction of John and so circulated till after the 
middle of the second century (hence no quotation in Justin,. pp. 36 f.), 
when edited as one gospel by Polycarp or “‘at his suggestion .. . . asa 
memorial treasury . . . . of the Johannine tradition which no one else 
so directly preserved” (p. 62). One would like to find such definite external 
evidence for the existence of independent Johannine sermonic narratives 
as Lewis finds in the rats ypaais of the letter to Florinus; but probably, 
in view of Irenaeus’ reference to other eye-witnesses of Jesus co-ordinately 
with John, this should be understood as a reference to writings, held 
authoritative, from the hands, directly or indirectly, of these eye-witnesses, 
not from John exclusively. 





3 The Ir s Testimony to the Fourth Gospel—Its Extent, Meaning, and Value, 
‘Historical and Linguistic Studies,” Second Series, Vol. I, Part VII. By F. G. Lewis. 
Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1908. 64 pages. $0.54 postpaid. 
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In his study of &a6jxn (SiarifecGa)4 Norton does a signal service by 
his careful lexicographical presentation of the classical use of the noun 
(verb) and by the extended discussion of the origin and development of the 
Greek conception of the will. The a69«y was originally a religious 
institution, the “‘solemn compact” or covenant, ratified by the phratry, 
whereby a man without sons adopted an heir. In time this adoption became 
constructive during the life and actual after the death of the adoptive 
father. Hence, the 8a6jxy became the instrument establishing both the 
constructive and the actual adoption. Norton rightly emphasizes the fact 
that two parties are involved in the Sa6jxy, of which one lays down the 
terms and the other agrees to them, though too much weight is attached 
to the scholiast’s tale on Aristophanes’ Aves, ll. 440 ff. (pp. 35-38). In 
view of the double connotation of d:a6jxy it is easily seen how it rightly 
renders berith and yet lends itself to Paul’s usage in Gal. 3:15-18. 


RatpH H. FERRIS 
CuiIcaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RECENT TREATISES ON THEOLOGY 


It is difficult to say in a brief compass all that one would like to say of 
the latest volume in the “International Theological Library.”? It is the 
fruit of years of thought by one of our leading American theologians upon 
the supreme theme of theology, and those who have found inspiration and 
guidance from Dr. Clarke’s other writings have long been looking forward 
to its appearance with anticipation. 

It may be said at once that these expectations are more than fulfilled. 
The Christian Doctrine of God is an instructive book, full of clear thought 
and independent insight; but it is something better; it is a live book, dealing 
with realities and not with words merely, and relying for its appeal upon 
the assent of the reader’s own experience. The spirit in which it is 
written may be gathered from the dedication, Deus accipiat. 

A striking feature of the book is the absence of any reference to other 
writers on the same subject. While fully conversant with the literature 
of his theme, Dr. Clarke cites no one, and controverts no one. He deals 
with reasons rather than with authorities, and his argument depends for 


4A Lexicographical and Historical Study of Ava64xn from the Earliest Times to the 
End of the Classical Period. “Historical and Linguistic Studies,’’ Second Series, Vol. I, 
Part VI. By Frederick D. Norton, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. 71 pages. $0.79 postpaid. 

1 The Christian Doctrine of God. (‘International Theological Library.”) By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. New York: Scribner, 1909. 12+477 pages. $2.50. 
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its power of conviction upon its own inherent luminousness. This gives 
the book a simplicity and unity refreshing in these days of exaggerated 
parade of learning, and, if the method has its disadvantages in leaving the 
reader sometimes in doubt as to the historic relations of the positions taken, 
the corresponding advantages are so great that he will not be disposed 
unduly to criticize. 

The main subdivisions of the book are four. After an introduction 
dealing with method and sources, the author discusses in succession the 
nature of God, his relation to men, his relation to the universe, and, finally, 
the reasons for believing that such a being as the Christian God exists. 
While the positions taken are, in substance, those already made familiar 
to his readers by his earlier book, An Outline of Christian Theology, there 
are numerous changes in detail which are interesting and significant. The 
section on the nature of God is concerned primarily with his character as 
Christianity conceives it, which is summed up comprehensively in the three 
great words, love, holiness, and wisdom, in the unity of which consists the 
goodness of the one personal God. This holy and loving God reveals 
himself in his relations to men as Creator, Father, Sovereign, and Savior. 

The treatment of the sovereignty of God leads Dr. Clarke to a discussion 
of the doctrine of providence, and incidentally, of miracle, which he defines 
strictly in the older sense, as the ability of God, for the sake of his provi- 
dential purpose, sometimes to depart from the order of nature (p. 204). 
While admitting that such a departure may have taken place, Dr. Clarke 
assigns miracle a subordinate place. ‘‘The certainties that are the food 
of eternal life,” he tells us, ‘‘which alone are essential to religion, are cer- 
tainties in themselves, of which man can become sure for himself through 
fellowship with God” (p. 207). Miracles do not fall in this category, and 
therefore the question whether or no they have occurred is not a vital question 
in religion (p. 206). 

In connection with his discussion of God’s saving activity Dr. Clarke is 
led to consider the doctrine of the Trinity, which, for him, expresses the 
conception of God to which Christians are naturally led through an analysis 
of the facts of the redeemed life. We see here a marked change in point of 
view. Whereas, in the Oudline, the Trinity was regarded as a truth con- 
cerning God in himself (the tri-unity, as Dr. Clarke there phrased it), here 
all attempts at ontological construction are abandoned, and the full mean- 
ing of the doctrine is found in its relation to the personal Christian experi- 
ence. The Trinity, as Dr. Clarke conceives it, is a doctrine of the redeem- 
ing God, and hence can only be rightly apprehended in connection with 
the experience of salvation. 
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Passing to the doctrine of freedom, one notes a certain lack of clearness 
in the definition of terms. Freedom on man’s part is declared to be incon- 
sistent with predetermination on the part of God (p. 170), and valiant war 
is waged against predestination. Yet a doctrine of moral omnipotence 
is insisted upon as essential to the Christian idea of God, which is, in fact, 
a doctrine of moral determinism (cf. especially p. 356). 

Most interesting of all is Dr. Clarke’s discussion of the evidence upon 
which faith in the Christian God depends. He passes over the old argu- 
ments lightly as no longer adequate under the changed conditions of the 
modern world. He rests his case chiefly upon two lines of reasoning, the 
evidence from the rational, the immanent teleology which is involved in 
the very structure of the universe, and which is the implicit assumption of 
all thought; and the evidence from the spiritual, basing itself upon man’s 
moral and religious nature, which postulates a being akin to man in charac- 
ter, as well as in thought, and finds its complete satisfaction only in the 
Christian God. 

Dr. Clarke is well aware of the practical difficulties of holding such a 
faith. He looks with open eyes at the familiar facts of sin and suffering 
and failure, but he believes that a solution of the problems which they sug- 
gest is possible. This solution he finds where all devout natures have found 
it, in the fruits of character which they have produced in those who have 
met them in the Christian spirit. Our difficulty lies in the fact that there 
are so many in whom these fruits are not yet apparent. ‘If we could con- 
fidently include the vast movement of sin between a Godworthy origin and 
a Godworthy outcome, we might sadly wonder on the way, but we could 
rest in hope” (p. 461). Such hope the Christian doctrine of God makes 
possible. ‘‘Christianity does not accept the dilemma that if God is love 
he is not almighty, and if he is almighty he is not love. It believes that he 
is both” (p. 461). And in this faith it finds its solution of the ultimate 
problems. 


Writrams ApAMs BROWN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 


To the “‘constant reader” of theological reviews there is a threefold 
classification which is preliminary to all other canons of evaluation, in 
approaching any new contribution to theological science. Is the author 
controlled by the traditional method and point of view, in his treatment ? 
Or, is he under the spell of the modern, critical-scientific interpretative 
method? Or, is he a “‘mediating” theologian? President Strong is 
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readily classified. He pours his old wine into the old bottles, and even 
retains the old labels and corks. And there is good wine here. 

The two volumes which had already appeared of this latest edition of 
Systematic Theology, make the work of the reviewer of the third volume? 
superfluous for those who are familiar with Dr. Strong’s doctrinal positions. 
The new edition is ampler, owing to the expansion of the discussions at 
certain points. But the method of treatment, both in its grand divisions 
and in its orderly subtopics, remain unchanged. The spirit and the point 
of view are substantially identical with those of the earlier editions. 

Since this is so, detailed criticism of the volume would be profitless. 
The encyclopedic massing of sources, opinions, and illustrations, which 
has constituted Dr. Strong’s previous editions valuable reference books on 
doctrine, is even more in evidence in this enlarged edition. Some of us owe 
a great deal to these suggestive sidelights of history and of illustration; 
though perhaps this value is homiletic rather than philosophically construc- 
tive. 

The subject of this present volume is “Soteriology, or the Doctrine 
of Salvation.” It includes the author’s discussion of the “Application 
of Redemption,” “‘The Doctrine of the Church,” and “‘The Doctrine of 
Final Things.” 

The same strong, faithful, reasoned support of his doctrinal positions 
is everywhere in evidence. The author is both an honored thinker and a 
religious power to be reckoned with. His logical gifts are earnestly placed 
at the service of his religion. This vigorous, virile note of conviction of 
truth has always made Dr. Strong’s work vital; and we think this volume 
will have genuine suggestion even for some who are not in sympathy with 
its method. Many modern discussions of theology, striving after ‘‘correct 
method,” seem to us to miss both the consistency of really great thinking, 
and the vital religious conviction or experience which must be the starting- 
point of all theology that is worth while. Dr. Strong seems to the reviewer 
to perform the teacher’s function in religious explanation with a feeling 
for reality that is sadly wanting in some modern essays in theological 
interpretation that are tuned to the present Zeitgeist. 

Nevertheless, we could wish that the author’s great philosophic powers 
and his vigorous personality would guide us in interpreting the faith of 
our fathers into the language that men are using today. Many of us believe 
that the older thought-terms and the traditional method are obsolescent if 

2 Systematic Theology. Vol. III, Soteriology, or the Doctrine of Salvation. By 


A. H. Strong. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1909. xix+389 
pages. $2.50. 
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not quite obsolete. Only such a vigorous personality as Dr. Strong’s can 
galvanize them into semblance to living forms of thought. What a steady- 
ing power he would be in guiding a modern reconstruction of theology! 
For that reconstruction is surely coming; and this volume aids us very 
little in attaining a satisfying point of view or in mastering principles that 
will be both congenial and authoritative for the thinking of the age that 


has dawned. HERBERT ALDEN YoutTz 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AuBurRN, N. Y. 


RECENT BOOKS ON CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


In view of the fact that our modern ethical problems are being consid- 
ered and formulated with new definiteness by psychology and social science 
today, one turns to a book bearing the title The Christian Method of Ethics 
with interest not unmixed with apprehension.? Is there a distinctly Chris- 
tian method in ethical science? And if so, will it commend itself to an age 
which demands thorough and critical examination of all problems? Mr. 
Clarke recognizes that the Christian is often quite as much bewildered as 
anyone else as to his duty. But he insists that this bewilderment ought 
to be eliminated by religious discipline rather than by a non-religious study 
of life. ‘The fundamental reason for lack of equipment on the ethical 
side lies in the fact that the Christian’s ethical program is not sought for 
in the right way. The ethical or practical side of the Christian’s life is 
looked upon as a thing detached; and it is not perceived that Christian 
practical ideals are rightly formulated only when they are translations into 
practical life of the one religious ideal” (p. 16). Mr. Clarke’s method 
thus consists in expounding and applying the Christian mysticism which 
he had previously set forth in his Philosophy of Christian Experience.? 
The Christian is to be so completely in communion with the divine Spirit 
that he no longer makes human judgments but attains “the supplanting 
of man’s activity by God’s own, and thus provides for that automatic 
adoption of right courses wherein the ultimate ethical attainment consists” 
(p. 79). ‘Conscience, for the distinctively Christian man, must be taken 
as a monitor declaring that not he, but the divine life within him, is to make 
the choice.” One is tempted to ask whether automatic activity due to 
alien control can be moral at all. To be sure, the situation is saved by 
the fact which the author regretfully admits, that practically no one is able 
thus to eliminate his own judgment. One is compelled repeatedly to make 

t The Christian Method of Ethics. By Henry W. Clarke. New York and Chicago: 
Revell, 1908. 254 pages. $1.25. 

2 Reviewed in the American Journal of Theology, XI, 3509. 
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the attempt to “‘call up the living presence of the living Christ, and submit 
himself to its spell.”” There is thus left abundant room for personal choice 
and effort. 

But when the author assumes that this type of mystic contemplation is 
sufficient to solve all problems, we must protest in the name of both Chris- 
tianity and science. It is dangerous doctrine in these days of specialized 
knowledge to declare that “‘as a matter of fact, a perfect spiritual adjust- 
ment of man’s nature—a perfect ordering of life on its religious side—would, 
were it accomplished, make any study of practical problems unnecessary” 
(p. 22). It can be said only of a strangely detached and self-satisfied type 
of religious experience that ‘‘just as it involves freedom from all struggle 
within, it involves also freedom from all ignorance and perplexity concern- 
ing right relations with that which is without” (p. 32). Such language, 
under the guise of religious devotion serves only to encourage the Christian 
in what is perhaps his greatest sin today, viz., lack of sensitiveness to the 
social problem, with its bewildering human elements. We are fast being 
initiated into a method of ethics which consists in bringing to bear upon our 
problems all the specialized skill of human science, in order to see where 
the remedy may be found. To fail to co-operate with this scientific ethical 
endeavor means to be rightly left behind and ignored by the age. Attrac- 
tive as is Mr. Clarke’s exposition of his religious ideal, his book, if followed, 
would only intensify the moral inefficiency of a pietistic Christianity which 
has no appreciation of the importance of scientific methods and achieve- 
ments in dealing with ethical issues. It is peculiarly unfortunate to call 
this the ‘‘Christian method” of ethics. 

Dr. J. Clark Murray has long been known by his careful work in psy- 
chology and general ethics. His treatise on Christian Ethics? will be wel- 
comed by those who have drawn inspiration from his previous works. It 
would be impossible for him not to write in a suggestive and interesting style; 
and in a field where one usually finds either formalism or mere preaching 
his sane, illuminating consideration of the subject is most wholesome. 

But the book belongs distinctly among these philosophical textbooks 
embodying a method which seems to the modern scholar to make too little 
use of historical processes. Ethics is defined as a “normative” science 
in somewhat sharp contrast to the descriptive sciences. The task of Chris- 
tian ethics is declared to be ‘‘to construct a science of the moral life in accord- 
ance with the ideal of Christ.”” In form, therefore, the author would seek 
to lead us into the art of a rational guidance of life on the basis of a previously 


3 A Handbook of Christian Ethics. By J. Clark Murray. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribner, 1908. xiv+328 pages. $2.25. 
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ascertained philosophy. One who is familiar with the genetic method of 
analyzing moral situations will wonder what concrete results can come 
from a treatise the first chapter of which bears the title, “The Christian 
Ideal in the Abstract.” Starting with the abstract ideal of Christian love, 
the subsequent chapters bring this to bear on the various problems of life. 
While Dr. Murray is entirely hospitable toward critical biblical scholarship, 
he nevertheless assumes an essentially static view of Christianity, and reads 
his New Testament without due consideration of historical conditions. In 
this way he escapes the necessity for discussing the serious problem whether 
an ethical ideal which was dominated by the Messianism and eschatology 
of primitive Christianity can take a commanding place in our modern world. 

Having defined Christian ethics in the above formal manner, it is a 
comparatively easy task to apply the ideal of Christian love to the varied 
activities of human life. Incidentally, mention should be made of the 
admirable way in which—more through psychological insight, it is true, 
than through an application of historical Christian norms—the author, 
examines and criticizes current ecclesiastical conceptions of original sin, 
conversion, repentance, and the like. The physiological conditions of 
moral life receive unusually excellent treatment. The moral control of 
emotion, the moral attitude toward pain, the moral significance of optimism, 
and other aspects of personal life are touched upon in a way which indicates 
psychological mastery of the problems. The Christian’s relations to society 
are treated under the traditional rubrics of the church, the family, and the 
state. There is little appreciation here of the genetic problems involved 
in these forms of social life; but the exposition is most wholesome from 
the individualistic point of view. The concluding chapter on ‘‘The Metho- 
dology of Christian Ethics” is an admirable embodiment of pedagogical 
wisdom which might with profit be circulated separately as a guide to teach- 
ers of morals. While the work fails to do justice to many problems growing 
out of a genetic study of morality, it is an unusually excellent discussion of the 
subject from the point of view with which most clergyman are familiar, 
and is especially valuable because it expounds morals in terms of defensible 
psychology. 

Haring’s popular discussion of Christian Ethics appeared in German 
in 19024 and has now been translated into English as a volume in the “‘ Theo- 
logical Translation Library.”5 The book is well adapted to introduce 

4 Reviewed in the American Journal of Theology, VIII, 415. 

8 The Ethics of the Christian Life. By Dr. Theodor von Hiring. Translated from 
the second German edition by James S. Hill. With an Introduction by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison. New York: Putnam; London: Williams and Norgate, 1909. xvi+479 
pages. 
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Christians, who still think in terms of the older metaphysics, to the real 
problems of morality in our modern life. Along with this type of moral 
philosophy the author gives an exegesis of New Testament teachings to 
furnish guidance for our moral conduct today. The interpretation of 
New Testament precepts is most suggestive from the homiletic point of 
view and often reveals rare moral insight. The modern New Testament 
scholar, however, will be impressed by the lack of definite historical method 
in this exegesis. The statements of the New Testament are asa rule taken ° 
as isolated texts containing formulations of ethical principles as such. The 
consequences of these principles are then deduced and applied to the problem 
in hand. The author’s philosophical attitude is quite in harmony with 
this treatment of the New Testament. While recognizing certain defects 
in Kant’s exposition of ethics, yet he is decidedly opposed to the empirical 
method, and insists in retaining an a-priori starting-point as the only way 
of preserving ethical distinctions. The sense of “ought” is a mysterious 
endowment furnishing the real kernel of any moral judgment. So 
emphatically is this a-priori origin of ethics defended that the reader is 
put face to face with the dilemma of defending this against empiricism or 
else of abandoning all hope of maintaining the validity of ethical distinc- 
tions. It goes without saying that freedom is expounded and defended on 
the basis of a metaphysical individualism, that a demonstrated logical 
relationship between ethical concepts is felt to be a sufficient proof of 
validity, and that the content of ethics must be manipulated so as to be 
reduced to a philosophical unity which again is adduced as proof of the 
self-consistency and superiority of the Christian ideal. We may add that 
the book labors under the disadvantage which is almost inevitable in a 
translation from the German, in that it employs a style and a vocabulary 
somewhat unfamiliar to English readers. Thus while the volume is full of 
wholesome suggestions on various ethical problems, and while it may be 
used with advantage and profit by those whose thinking is still dominated 
by the deductive method, it will seem to the student of empirical social 
ethics today like a survival of an outgrown method in the history of ethical 
science. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN HUMAN LIFE 
Professor Foster’s book? is not, as its name might imply, merely a discus- 
sion of the nature and place of religion from the functional and evolutionary 


t The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence. By George Burman 
Foster. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. xii+293 pages. $z.oonet. 
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point of view. It is this, but it is also an attempt (and a successful one) to 
deal courageously, wisely, and sympathetically with most of the important 
questions about religion which are troubling so many thousands of young 
men and women today. It is to them and to them alone that it is explicitly 
addressed. In a large way and with splendid sincerity ‘the author treats 
of such problems as the value of authority, the function of doubt, the place 
of Jesus, of the church, and of the Bible in the religious. life of the modern 
man. It would be interesting to follow him in all these discussions, but 
lack of space forbids; and I can therefore only recommend them most 
heartily to the reader, while confining this review to the main theme of the 
book, which is that implied in the title. 

The general evolutionary point of view is first presented. Man, taken 
in the broad sense of the psycho-physical organism, is shown developing 
and generating his various functions, guided not only by the impulse for 
self-preservation but by the equally important impulse for self-expression. 
In the course of this development, the author points out, the generation of 
new functions not only satisfied old needs but, by enlarging man’s outlook, 
developed new needs as well. Factors in the situation for which man had 
no equipment were brought to light. And the response of the soul to this 
larger and more general need was the production of a new human function, 
namely, religion. Religion has thus a perfectly human, even a subjective, 
origin; and every stage of its growth has been due to some new need which 
it has sought to satisfy. We must face this fact, for no theory of any super- 
natural origin or authority for religion is tenable in our times. 

Is religion then illusion? The answer to this question cannot be given 
in Yes” or “No.” In the first place there certainly is much that is illu- 
sory in any given “‘religion”—its outgrown shell which must be sloughed 
off. But religion itself ‘‘is fundamentally /ife, not the form of life.” “If 
religion be primarily the created and not the human creator—primarily 
historic fact and dogma and ritual and institution and gods, and not the 
life and spirit of man that creates these expressions and forms and means 
of self realization—its ‘seeming unreality’ will pass on into the sense of its 
utter illusion.” But the essential life of religion is not to be identified with 
any of these its mere expressions. Nor does the subjective origin of religion 
in any way invalidate its significance. ‘If religion stands the test by which 
you try every other human creation—namely, the test of contributing to 
the rich and full development of the ideal interest of humanity—if, in a word, 
religion stands the test of workability and of service equally with other 
subjective creations like art and language and morality, what more have we 
a right to demand ?” 
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Religion, in other words, is not first a theory about reality; it is a reality. 
And if you taste and see you will find it good; it commends itself by bring- 
ing to all who really try it equilibration, satisfaction, and peace. 

But though religion is not primarily a theory, Professor Foster recog- 
nizes that it at least includes a theory, or rather a faith. And the faith 
of religion is ‘the conviction that in spite of much that is dark and inhar- 
monious in the world, reality is on the side of the achievement of ideals 
such as ours.” ‘‘God” is indeed to be interpreted symbolically and 
pragmatically. ‘The word God is a symbol to indicate the universe in 
its ideal-achieving capacity.” That our ideals are achieved to some 
extent is a verifiable fact. And the larger faith in the universe which 
gives us courage to pursue our ideals is the function of religion in man’s 
struggle for existence. 

Professor Foster writes with a vigor and earnestness that sometimes 
rise to true eloquence, and he faces all the problems which he raises with 
a sincerity and courage that must command the admiration of every reader. 
The functional view of religion has seldom been so clearly presented; nor 
would it be easy to find a more vigorous defense than this book makes of 
the value of religion for life. 

Perhaps we have no right to ask for more than this. But I am sure at 
least that the young men and women for whom the book is explicitly written 
will ask more—namely this further question: Is the religious conviction 
not only useful but true? And when all is done and said, is not this the 
ultimate question? It certainly is the only one that is unavoidable, the 
only one whose answer is crucial. On it hang all the rest. Certainly 
religion means to be true. It is not quite in the same category as “art 
and language and morality” after all. It intends to be objective as well 
as subjective. And one cannot satisfy the young minds for whom this 
book is written by answering their question, ‘‘Is the religious conviction 
true ?” with the response, ‘It is subjectively useful.” For the truth of 
religion which they care about is not the pragmatic “truth” of work- 
ability, but the old-fashioned “‘static” truth which functionalism and evo- 
lutionism are so apt to disregard. The functional view is not indeed to 
be blamed because it cannot answer the question of the truth of religion 
—who can?; but it is open to criticism, as it seems to me, when failing 
to recognize more explicitly than Professor Foster does the crucial import- 
ance of this question. 

Of course no writer should be criticized for not doing what he never 
meant to do; and it may be, therefore, that what I have just said is out of 
place. But I cannot help feeling that Professor Foster’s book would have 
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been more successful, even than it has been, in its splendidly practical and 
helpful purpose, had he faced more squarely the one really fundamental 
question of religion. 

It is against the present overemphasis upon the subjective and practi- 
cal aspect of religion that Professor Hébert offers a timely protest in his 
recent work.? Doubtless it is true that with a large portion of the com- 
munity God is “used” rather than “believed in.” As Professor Leuba 
has so well pointed out, many religious people do not care who God is but 
want to make use of him for various practical purposes. But in our 
present-day enthusiasm over ‘‘the practical” we are in danger of forgetting 
that all religious people are not of one type; and that there always have 
been and still are many who do care ‘“‘who God is,” and in whose relig- 
ion the ideal plays a more important part than the utilitarian. This is 
the type studied in the book before us. 

Professor Hébert presents the idealistic type of the religious sentiment 
by outlining what he considers its principal elements as illustrated in two 
of its clearest expressions, namely the Confessions of St. Augustine and the 
Traité de amour de Dieu of St. Francois de Sales. This method has the 
great advantage of concreteness and of exhibiting the idealistic religious 
sentiment in its living activity. The divine is felt by these idealists and 
mystics, and is felt as perfect and as infinite. As a result “God” is not 
merely loved for his ‘‘cash value,” as ‘‘meat-purveyor,” etc., but is adored 
for his own sake and disinterestedly. But this does not mean that the divine 
must be represented by the religious consciousness as personal. In fact 
Hébert strenuously opposes both the doctrine of creation and the personality 
of God. Finally, the sense for the perfect and infinite which the idealistic 
mystic finds within him manifests to him at least the possibility of another 
existence where the purposes of this shall be realized under more favorable 
conditions. 

Aside from its interesting appendices, Professor Hébert’s book is short, 
having in fact only 113 pages. But there are few books of its size in which 
is condensed so much that is excellent in both the fields of the psychology 
and the philosophy of religion. For it is equally valuable as a study of 
mysticism and as a contribution to theology. 


JAMEs BissETT PRATT 
Wiiiams COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


2La “forme idealiste’’ du sentiment religieux. Par Marcel Hébert. Paris: 
Nourry, 1909. 160 pages. Fr. 2.50. 
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WHAT IS PRAGMATISM ? 


Among the anti-pragmatists Professor Pratt is known as one of the 
clearest and cleverest writers. On the whole the present volume’ supports 
and enhances this reputation. It consists of six semi-popular lectures 
delivered at the Glenmore Summer School, and published, the author says 
in the preface, ‘‘to show those who did not attend the summer school (and 
this includes a fairly large portion of the human race) how much they 
missed.” 

The subjects of the lectures are: ‘‘ Meaning and Method in Pragmatism ;” 
“The Ambiguity of Truth;” ‘‘The Pragmatic View of the Truth Relation;” 
“Pragmatism and Knowledge;”’ ‘Pragmatism and Religion;’ ‘The 
Practical Point of View.” 

In the space allotted me I can report only a few general features. Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s style is delightfully free and easy, and some readers, especially 
the pragmatic ones, may find that this applies also to some of his criticisms. 
This might be charged to the limitations of a popular audience did not the 
author expressly declare in his preface that he has “‘nowhere allowed the 
desire for simplicity and popularity to interfere with thoroughness of treat- 
ment.” 

As an instance of the difference between Professor Pratt’s notion of 
“thoroughness” and theirs on some points, pragmatic readers will probably 
cite Professor Pratt’s “simple” disposition of the ‘‘correspondence” view 
of truth (p. 65 ff.), in which he says: ‘Truth or the relation of correspond- 
ence means not copying, but merely this simple thing, that the object of 
which one is thinking is as one thinks it,” and adds a little farther along: 
“I confess it is impossible for me to see how anything can be simpler than 
this.” And yet philosophers generally, from Plato to pragmatism, seem 
to have found this problem anything but “‘simple.” Moreover if the rela- 
tion of correspondence is so ‘‘ultimately simple” and “‘irreducible” that 
it is “absurd” (pp. 68, 69) to ask a realist to “explain” it, pragmatists will 
wonder why it is that the capacity of ideas to serve as “instruments” and 
“‘guides”’ of action should be for Professor Pratt such a dark riddle for which 
he says pragmatists have no solution. Why should not the pragmatist 
also say that the relation of guidance is an “‘ultimately simple” and ‘‘irre- 
ducible” one, needing no explanation ? 

The pragmatist, however, is not content with so “simple” a solution. 
And this brings us to the fundamental point, and I would add, weakness, 
of Professor Pratt’s book. It is written from the standpoint of what he 


1 What Is Pragmatism? By James Bissett Pratt. New,York: Macmillan, 1909. 
xii+254 pages. $1.25. 
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calls “‘the private stream of consciousness,” which is so highly private that 
its ability to ‘‘correspond” with “‘outer realities which never come within 
that private stream” remains, Professor Pratt confesses, a “‘mystery,” even 
if a “simple” and “irreducible” one. 

Moreover, Professor Pratt also persists in attributing his own standpoint 
to pragmatists, and so he finds it easy under this attribution to convict them 
of solipsism. This he does in the face of no end of most explicit and 
repeated proclamations by pragmatists that their logic and metaphysics 
assume a social interpretation of this “private stream of consciousness;” 
that it holds that the individual consciousness arises in and remains an 
organic part of a social world; that it is not a function of an isolated, lonely, 
windowless ‘“‘mind” or “‘soul,” or even brain, but always of the total 
“social situation.” An idea, a hypothesis therefore, is never wholly a 
private monopoly. So far as the individual is concerned there is always 
an unearned increment in it. Arising out of a social matrix, being a func- 
tion of it, and being therefore always in vital connection with it, there is 
for the pragmatist nothing ‘‘mysterious” in the efficient relation of ideas 
to the “outer” world of people and things. It would indeed be a “‘mystery” 
if they had no such relation. 

This total disregard of the social conception of the private individual 
consciousness, makes much of Professor Pratt’s clever and interesting writ- 
ing seem to the pragmatic reader wholly beside the mark. But Professor 
Pratt’s book reveals the fact that pragmatists have been premature in their 
assumption that everyone was prepared to accept and start with this social 
conception of consciousness, and shows that what is now needed is a return 
to detailed exposition and applications of this conception. 

Such an exposition of the “‘social situation” will also turn the point of 
much of Professor Pratt’s criticism of the religious bearings of pragmatism. 
From Professor Pratt’s standpoint God, as a working hypothesis, is nothing 
but a mere idea of ‘‘a private stream of consciousness.” From the stand- 
point of the social origin and significance of ideas, every working hypothesis 
must have a reality behind it as well as in front of it. 


ADDISON WEBSTER MOooRE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES 


There has long been need of a volume on the Greek and Eastern 
Churches. It is now half a century since Dean Stanley published his 
lectures. In these fifty years a great mass of information regarding the eastern 
churches has been gathered by missionaries and oriental scholars and has 
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appeared, mainly, in reports and monographs. But hitherto no book has 
appeared in English which has undertaken to summarize this new infor- 
mation. It is to this task that Dr. Adeney has addressed himself." 

The book is divided almost equally into two parts. The first part, 
“The Church and the Empire,” déals with the general history of the church 
down to the Fall of Constantinople. The center of interest in the narrative, 
however, is not Rome, but Antioch, and later Alexandria, and finally Con- 
stantinople. And the whole course of events is viewed from the standpoint 
of the Greek half of Christendom. Consequently great prominence is given 
to the intellectual aspects of Christianity, to the development of dogma and 
liturgy, and to the doctrinal controversies in which the Greeks took such 
interest, and in which were sown the seeds of the disruption of the oriental 
church. The steps are traced by which the eastern patriarchates passed 
from the state of patronage to that of abject dependence upon the Byzantine 
monarchs. 

There are two chapters of special interest in the latter part of this section. 
The first deals with the rise and spread of Mohammedanism, and presents 
briefly the state of deterioration within the church which made the Arab 
conquest of Syria and Egypt so swift and easy. The second chapter of 
special interest is that relating to the Crusades. Viewed from the stand- 
point of the West these religio-romantic expeditions have usually been 
regarded with enthusiasm as illustrating the piety and courage of the mediae- 
val Christians. But we here see the Crusaders as they appeared to the 
Christians of the East, as the rude, reckless barbarians that they were with 
their outrageous abuse of such hospitality as they were given by the Greeks 
through whose lands they passed. 

But more serious still were the results of the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Fourth Crusade, and the forcible imposition of the rule of the Pope 
and a feudal government upon the helpless Byzantine Christians, which 
so exasperated the Greeks as to make all attempts to reunite the eastern 
and western churches utterly futile. Thus while the Crusades may have 
checked Turkish invasion, they nevertheless confirmed that alienation 
between eastern and western Christendom which has made possible the 
long occupation of so many Christian lands by the Turk. ~ obs sail 2 

It is, however, the latter half of the book, dealing with the separate 
eastern churches, that is the more valuable. Here the author enters a field 
little worked till recently by historians, and one regrets the necessary 
brevity of his narrative. 


t The Greek and Eastern Churches. By Walter F. Adeney, M.A.,D.D. “Inter- 
national Theological Library.” New York: Scribners, 1908. 634 pages. $2.50. 
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The Fall of Constantinople in 1453 brought the Byzantine Empire to 
an end, and reduced the established church of the empire to the same 
pitiable condition of dependence upon the Moslem conqueror which had 
long been endured by the other branches of eastern Christianity. That 
is the author’s justification for his treatment of the modern Greek church 
as one of the separate churches. Dr. Adeney devotes an interesting chap- 
ter to the notable scholar and reformer, Cyril Lucar. Another is given to 
the semi-independent outlying branches of the Greek church in Cyprus, 
Georgia, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 

No part of the book is more admirable than the hundred pages devoted 
to a sketch of the Russian church—one of the great national churches to 
which western Christendom has given little attention. Proper importance 
is attached by the author to the Russian sects, which number many millions 
of adherents and which in the future of the Russian church and nation may 
play a part comparable to the English dissenters. 

The large space given to the Syrian church and the meager chapter 
devoted to the Armenian constitute a disproportion in treatment. It is 
true that the Syrian church has a special claim to attention because of its 
relation to the christological controversies and its early missionary activity, 
which planted churches in India and China. But the Armenian church 
has a like claim in view of its heroic endurance of centuries of persecution 
and its present importance as a factor in the Turkish Empire. 

The last section of the book deals with the Coptic and Abyssinian 
churches, and takes the reader into an unfamiliar region. One cannot but 
wish that the author had given a fuller treatment of this latter unique 
church, which in isolation and barbarism has maintained an unbroken 
life since the time of the early Fathers. 

Two considerations unite to give great interest and timeliness to this 
book. Nearly all the churches dealt with are or have been under the heavy 
yoke of the Turk. For centuries they have been grudgingly given the 
privilege to live. What part are they to play in the new Turkey of greater 
justice and freedom? On the other hand, the work of American mission- 
aries in European and Asiatic Turkey, in Egypt and Persia, has been almost 
wholly among adherents to these churches. In the light of their history, 
what prospect is there of their regeneration, and participation in the con- 
version of their Moslem neighbors? That this volume by Dr. Adeney 
will assist in answering these and similar questions insures its welcome by 
those who seek in the past the clue to the future. 


EDWARD W. MILLER 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Ausurn, N. Y. 
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The history of the eastern empire has been very much neglected by 
western historians. To most of them it is an unknown world. In this 
way the West has failed to appreciate its great debt to the East. This debt 
is far greater than most of us have supposed. While we have been busy 
developing a magnificent civilization we have been unmindful of how many 
of our ideas have come from the East, and especially have we forgotten the 
indispensable service rendered us in the way of protection from the Sara- 
cenic hordes. Had it not been for the steady and persistent opposition of 
the eastern emperors the West would certainly have been overrun, our 
springing ideas would have been blighted, and our civilization must have 
been far different from what it is. 

For this reason we welcome the scholarly and fascinating work of 
M. Vogt.? In the introduction he gives us a valuable critical study of 
the sources, such as: the historians and chroniclers; the law books; the 
religious documents; and the works of different contemporaneous writers 
on geography, strategy, etc. 

The volume is divided into four books. In the first book he discusses 
the Byzantine Empire from the death of Theophilus to the retirement of 
Theodora (842-846); the origins of Basil; his personality; his character; 
his ideas; the imperial family; the court. 

The second book deals with the internal government of Basil I; his 


first public acts; financial administration; legislation; judicial organiza- 
tion; administration of the church. 

The third book has to do with external affairs—wars and military 
administration. 


In the fourth book we have a charming presentation of Byzantine 
civilization—the land; slaves and freedmen; Byzantine commerce to the 
ninth century; and Byzantine art under the government of Basil. 


J. W. MoncriEF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL IN THE MINISTRY 


One of the best evidences of the significance of the pulpit in modern 
life is the vitality of the Yale Lectureship on Preaching. No lecturer now 
concerns himself with formal homiletics. That task has perhaps been 
sufficiently well done. But each year the able preacher who is appointed 
to the lectureship finds some vital subject upon which to speak. 

The 1908 lectures were delivered by President W. H. P. Faunce, who 

2 Basil, I* Empereur de Byzance (867-886) et la civilization byzantine 4 la fin du 
ix siécle. Par Albert Vogt. Paris: Picard, 1908. 447 pages. Fr. 7.§0. 
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selected for his subject, ‘The Educational Ideal in the Ministry.”* He 
conceives the liturgical, the magisterial, and even the oratorical ideals, to 
belong to the past. The minister for today is to bea teacher. Not that he 
is to cease to be a preacher. Indeed Dr. Faunce finely calls attention to 
the fact that this is the great day of preaching. Everyone is preaching, 
even chief magistrates. But it is preaching with the educative aim. It is 
man talking with man upon the high interests and the high themes, on 
which he has convictions. 

An educational ideal in the ministry means scholarship, an appreciation 
of the modern scientific point of view, an understanding of the real value 
of the Scriptures, a realization that the pulpit must be ethical in its doctrine 
and leadership. The minister must of course order his work and appreciate 
his problems in the light of modern psychology. And he must gain expert- 
ness in the new science of religious education. Dr. Faunce does not confine 
himself to the Sunday school, nor simply add the young people’s organiza- 
tions, in considering the educational aspects of the church. He considers 
the whole church as a school in which the whole congregation is to be 
developed in spiritual apprehension, in social sympathy and knowledge, and 
in the activities which are the expression of the inner life. The basis for 
a ministry of increasing power and the dangers of popular oratory are 
significantly discussed. 

In view of this ideal of the ministry Dr. Faunce does not fail to call atten- 
tion to the need of a reorganization of the curriculum of the theological 
seminary to meet the demands of the modern church. 

It is a notable book. It cannot fail to be an inspiration to the ministry. 
The minister whose ideal has not been educational ought to find the argu- 
ment convincing. It is an excellent book to put into the hands of the young 
man who is considering the ministerial calling, that he my gain a larger 
view of the significance of the modern church. 

The book is written with the charm, strength, and felicity of diction 
that characterize all the writings of this master of English. 

THEO. G. SOARES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
t The Educational Ideal in the Ministry, by W. H. P. Faunce. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1908. 286 pages. $1.25. 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


SCHLIEBITZ, JOHANNES. [36d4dhs Kommentar zum Buche Hiob: I. Teil: Text 

und Uebersetzung Beihefte zur Z A T W). Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 

88 pages. M. 4. 

This edition of the Syriac commentator is a welcome addition to the available 
material for the mere history of exegesis. For exegesis itself, it will have small value. 
Isédadh’s commentary is divided into fifteen chapters, a varying amount of the text of 
Job being covered by each. There is no discussion of general plan and purpose and 
origin of the book; mere textual treatment, touching 200 verses. There is a quaint 
mixture of the objective and subjective points of view; of simple clarification and of 
fanciful rabbinical touches and marvels, though this latter element is not large. Satan is 
a reality; the assembly in which he addresses God is purely imaginary, to show that 
good and evil spirits are as thoroughly mingled as good and evil men. ‘Chaldeans in 
three bands” represent three evils Satan would implant in Job’s heart. Job’s illness is 
elephantiasis. He sits outside of the city gate, not as an outcast, but in order to advertise 
the low estate from which he will be delivered soon—more prevision than we credit 
Job with. Curious textual variations are followed; e. g., leviathan, the destroyer, in 3:7. 
In 4:12 Eliphaz derives his knowledge from the fathers, instead of from the following 
“vision.” In 22:12 “the head of the stars” is Satan, fallen from heaven; 26:5 refers 
to those destroyed in the flood. ‘The great dragon” is rather prominent with ISédadh. 
“Stories of the Ephod” are read into 28:19; therefore he argues the book is post- 


Mosaic. Among various explanations of the behemoth occurs the interesting sug- 
gestion that it is the grasshopper. 
Dr. Schliebitz gives a list of the various MSS collated for this work. 


HEjcL, JoHANN. Das alt-testamentliche Zinsverbot. Im Lichte der ethnologische 
Jurisprudenz, sowie des alt-orientalischen Zinswesens. Freiburg: Herder, 
1907. 98 pages. M. 2.80. 

Dr. Hejcl inquires, ‘Is the rigid prohibition of interest a primitive independent 
principle of the early Hebrews, codified by Moses and later legislators, or is it borrowed 
from other peoples?” His investigation leads to the conclusion that it is Semitic. 

Considering primitive ethnological jurisprudence, he finds that in tribal communal 
life based upon marriage and blood-relationship, the prohibition of interest, as private 
property begins to develop, is a general phenomenon: the earlier duty of mutual aid is 
emphasized, and making personal profit of a fellow clansman’s distress is viewed with 
detestation. Illustrations are cited from different epochs in Arabia: from modern 
African tribes, the Aztecs, ancient Germans, and Romans. Mohammed found it 
advisable to incorporate pre-Islamic practice in his system. 

The possibilities of borrowing, Dr. Hejcl sees only in Egypt, Babylonia, or Assyria. 
In the first, no loan-contracts of early date are extant. The hatred of interest is shown 
by the “Negative Confession” and daily usage, down to the days of Bocchoris, (XXIV 
dynasty). It is possible that there is too much arg tum a silentio in this con- 
clusion. Certainly the destruction of the old Egyptian free peasantry, and the absorp- 
tion of the wealth by the temples, etc., was complete centuries before Bocchoris—as 
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was the practical dominance of the foreign mercenary and adventurer. The high 
civilization of the third millenium B. c., not to speak of the less clearly defined fourth, 
shows us commerce, art, manufactures, feudal conditions, taxation, organization, a 
financial standard in copper, suggesting a society very different from that in which 
interest is just appearing and is forbidden. There would seem no good reason for 
Bocchoris to concede to the temples fourfold the usual rate, unless they were already 
in possession of some such privilege. The relation between interest and rental should 
be considered—cf. Joseph’s 20 per cent. rental, and interest and rental in Babylonia. 
It is possible that Dr. Hejcl does not make sufficient allowance for the peculiar con- 
servatism of Egyptian formulae of expression, and in consequence holds to a conserva- 
tism in popular practice hardly justified. 

In contrast with Egypt he sees in Babylonia and Assyria peoples economically 
progressive, with abundance of loan-contracts of very early date still extant. At no 
time do we see them in the condition of the primitive Hebrew, or of the early inhabitant 
of the Nile Valley. The commercial character of the population he contrasts with the 
simple agricultural peasantry of Egypt—exaggerating the difference, perhaps. The 
loan-contracts generally bear interest—the rate in Babylonia being usually 20 per cent. 
per annum for money, 25 to 334 per cent. for provisions. Johns’ view that current 
rates in Assyria may have been 300 per cent. and 600 per cent annually is followed. 
This we must doubt; but we may approve his rejection of Revillout’s theory that loans 
without interest are due to Egyptian influence, and his answer that these are survivals 
of old tribal practice. Ethical feeling in Assyria he considers so blunted that the very 
conception of “usury,” or of the possibility of excess in interest, had vanished. Yet 
this may be based upon a mere absence of technical terminology; and some of the Sur pu 
queries quoted (e. g., “‘Hath he given too little? Hath he gained too much ?”) may be 
too summarily dismissed. 

Israel is recognized to be socially and economically a very young people, at its 
entrance into Palestine. As a conglomerate of “Bedouin” clans, primitive Arabian 
customs account for its opposition to interest: and there is no sufficient ground for 
attributing it to Egyptian influence. We may regard its attitude as an illustration of 
a universal ethnological phenomenon: a primitive social duty, later formulated into 
a legal duty and religiously grounded. This last feature Dr. Hejcl would consider the 
especial contribution of Moses. But the phrasing he considers post-Mosaic. Com- 
paring Ex. 22:24 and Deut. 23:20, 21, he finds the older more parenetic, the later 
more specific, and more juristically expressed. In the earlier he sees opposition to 
Canaanite practices; in the latter, Babylonia is criticized. With reference to M°A"N, 
Lev. 25:37, he rejects all tentative explanations hitherto offered, and argues that 
it implies the poena conventionalis—interest in form of a penalty for failure to return 
the loan at a given date. This appears sound: it will be generally accepted, though not 
all will regard its origin as being in a precaution against fluctuation in price. Ezekiel’s 
use of the term is not noticed: it is probably earlier than Dr. Hejcl thinks. 

Dr. Hejcl is hardly to be accused of deliberately taking out a brief for the immeasur- 
able ethical superiority of the Hebrew law to the Babylonian, yet it is to be questioned 
if he does not, with most writers, exaggerate the Hebrew praxis. With regard to this 
latter, as well as regards the real object of the law, a reconstruction of the Deuteronomic 
society seems prerequisite. Ethnological jurisprudence can show us origin and develop- 
ment—it cannot demonstrate the social conditions of that particular epoch. Dr. 
Hejcl concludes that the prohibition is at best temporary, dealing with a local situation; 
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not a principle of universal finance. Now the Deuteronomic society is essentially 
patrician plus plebeian—or shall we say patriarch and dependent? A wealthy 
nobility and homeless poor are continually before us in the burdens of the prophets. 
Does the prohibition then apply to all loans to fellow-Israelites, or only to those made 
to the technical poor—the /Jazzaroni of modern Italy—the muSkénu of Babylonia, so 
carefully considered in the Code Hammurabi? the homeless Plebs of decadent Rome, 
for whom the state provided “ panem et circenses ?”” whose ancestors Appius Claudius 
so bitterly antagonized, when it was proposed, upon condition of military service, 
to remit their indebtedness to patrician moneylenders, as was also proposed in Jerusalem 
in Jeremiah’s time? Is not the prohibition a clearly defined piece of class-legislation ? 
comparable to government loans at a nominal interest to Irish peasantry ? or French 
monts de pitté? ‘That it “prevented the concentration of property in the hands of a 
few” is not true to the facts of the situation: that it could not should be apparent 
upon a little reflection: that it was not expected to is shown by the jubilee provisions. 
“The poor shall never cease out of the land.” The larger property interests are not 
affected by it. To put it differently, an old practice of the days when private property 
was but partially developed is urged in dealing with those who were practically without 
private property. Pointing in the same direction is the inclusion of the stranger and 
sojourner in some of the later legislation: whereas Dr. Hejcl’s investigation accounts 
only for the waiving of usury in the case of an Israelite. It would be interesting if Dr. 
Hejcl should give us a study of Jewish methods of providing for their poor at various 
epochs. But these suggestions necessarily qualify the peculiar laudation sometimes 
accorded to the Hebrew provision against usury—such laudation usually assuming 
it to be a universal principle. That the rabbins later strove to construe it as such 
does not prove Deuteronomic practice, as Dr. Hejcl recognizes. 


CHeynE, T. K. The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah. London: 

Black, 1908. xlviiit+194 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The methods, principles, and theories made familiar to the Old Testament scholar 
through many articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica and elsewhere, through Critica Biblica 
and Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Irsael, here receive a fresh exposition and defense. 
It can hardly be said, however, that they are made any more probable or attractive. 
The amount of learning and research revealed by this book as by all of Professor 
Cheyne’s works compels our admiration, but only makes the keener the practically 
universal regret that such magnificent abilities are not directed toward more profitable 
ends. Here and there the book contributes a valuable piece of information or a fertile 
suggestion, but this is small compensation for the greater loss in the perversion of judg- 
ment that is everywhere manifest. 


Kaptan, J. H. Psychology of Prophecy. A Study of the Prophetic Mind as 
Manifested by the Ancient Hebrew Prophets. Philadelphia: J. H. Green- 
stone, 1908. xii+148 pages. $1.50. 

In Part I, ‘What Is a Prophet ?” the author undertakes to correct certain popular 
misconceptions as to the nature and function of prophecy. This task occupies about 
one-half of the book and is but a popular statement of the commonly accepted results 
of scholarship concerning this subject. Part II briefly disposes of ‘‘ Prophetic Genius,” 
pointing out its analogies to human genius in general and describing the prophets as 
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“the perfected embodiments of the Hebrew genius, that is, they were the political, 
economic, social, and religious geniuses of Israel all in one.” In Part III, beginning 
with p. 81, the theme of the book, “Psychology of Prophecy,” is taken up. Here are 
discussed in succession “ Prophetic Call;’’ “Premonition, Prescience, and Prediction;” 
‘‘Revelation;’ “Dream, Vision and Audition, Ecstasy; and “Inspiration.” The 
book gathers up and presents in accessible and interesting form a large amount of 
material on these subjects not otherwise easily obtained. It is to be heartily recom- 
mended to all students of these subjects as the best discussion yet put forth. It was 
prepared as a thesis for the degree of Ph.D., in the University of Denver, apparently 
in the department of psychology. 


Haupt, Paut. Purim. “Beitriige zur Assyriologie,” VI, 2. Address to Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 27, 1905. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1907. M. 4. 

Professor Haupt recognizes several elements as fused in this perplexing Jewish 
festival: the two main features being a combination of the Babylonian and Persian 
New Year’s festivals, at the vernal equinox, and the commemoration of Nicanor’s 
Day, on the 13th of Adar (cf. II Mac. 15:36 and Estherg:17) The book is the work 
of a Persian Jew about 130 B. C., portraying Nicanor under the name of Haman; Alex- 
ander Balas becomes Ahasuerus, and his wife, Cleopatra, is the prototype of Esther. 
Irene, the favorite concubine of Ptolemy Physcon, who besought him to abandon his 
plan of exterminating the Alexandrian Jews, contributes also to the figure of Esther 
The so-called third book of Maccabees is an Alexandrian, Esther a Persian legend 
for Nicanor’s day: Judith is suggested to be a Samaritan Purim legend, Pharisaic in 
atmosphere while Esther is Sadducean. DeGoeje’s view that Esther is identical with 
the Scheherazade of the Arabian Nights is also interesting. Another striking parallel 
to Esther and Mordecai is pointed out in the action of Phaedymia and Otanes in over- 
throwing the Magian (Herodotus, 3, 68). 

In the New Year combination indicated Mordecai and Esther are forms of Marduk 
and Ishtar, while Haman and Vashti are the Elamite gods, Humman and Maiti. 
A possible antagonism between gods of Babylonia and Elam is also made to suggest the 
battle between summer and winter—curiously, Professor Haupt fails to refer here to 
the Descent of Ishtar and her return. ‘Agagite’”’ he amends to “Gagite,”’ “northern 
barbarian;”’ Purim he plausibly argues to be “portions” —distributed gifts—a regular 
feature of New Year festivals. The explanation as “lots” is a case of folk etymology. 
Other interesting oriental New Year customs are pointed out. There is an element 
of weakness in all such parallels: the possible plots, motives, and human actions are 
relatively few: hence there is frequent independent coincidence. Yet the difficulties 
in the present book of Esther so make against its historicity that another interpretation 
seems essential. The chief features of Professor Haupt’s careful exposition will receive 
respectful consideration, and probably general acceptance. The thesis is critically 
annotated—these additions, 30 pp., increasing the paper to 52 pp., indicate wide 
research and accurate scholarship. 


LrzBarskI, Mark. Kanaandische Inschrijten. (‘‘Altsemitische Texte,’’ I. 
Heft.) Giessen: Tépelmann, 1907. 64 pages. M. 2. 
This is the first volume of a series of “‘ Altsemitische Texte,” in which it is designed 
to place before the student available material for a knowledge at first hand of ancient 
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Semitic texts. These are printed in Hebrew letters with copious but concise footnotes. 
Few illustrations are given, but these facsimiles illustrate principal types. The 
general plan of the series is well conceived. It will place all the material available for 
a comparative study of dialects and idioms within the reach of students of limited 
means. More illustrations would be desirable, but would involve too much expense. 
Yet it would be well to include all possible seals, figures, and reliefs, though no more 
illustrations of texts are given. 

The present volume includes Moabite, Old Hebrew, Phoenician, and Carthaginian 
inscriptions. ‘The complete series, in eight numbers, will contain Old Aramaic, Middle 
Aramaic, Phoenician Fragments in Greek and Latin Authors, Old North Arabian, and 
Old South Arabian (three numbers). The material is generally familiar to the Semitic 
expert, and no notable contributions to or emendations of familiar readings are con- 
templated. The entire series will form a most welcome addition to the library of the 
young orientalist or scholarly biblical student and historian. 


Carus, Paut. The Story of Samson, and Iis Place in the Religious Development 
of Mankind. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1907. 183 pages. 

A short controversy in the Open Court and Monist \ed to this investigation by Dr. 
Carus. His personal view inclines toward that of Roskoff, published in 1860, com- 
paring the Samson story with the Herakles myth, but finding a religious—a Yahvistic 
idea, infused into it. Wellhausen was not far from this view: Steinthal sees solar myth 
only. Dr. Carus would, however, recognize more of a historical element in it: “I am 
perfectly willing to say that a man by the name of Samson (sun-like) may have lived: 
that he may have been born after the fashion described in the book of Judges: that 
he may frequently, on account of various love affairs, have become entangled in brawls 
with the Philistines: that these events were praised among his countrymen as deeds 
of valor, and that his adventures finally landed him in prison . . . . I fail to see how 
these concessions can change the character of Samson as the hero of a solar myth.” 
That is, to the personality conceded a number of solar-myth episodes have become 
attached as genuine adventures by J. about 1100 B.c. Dr. Carus introduces some 
interesting illustrations of the way historical characters like Alexander have been 
overlaid with marvel and myth. 

The reader will find Dr. Carus’ 160 pages very interesting, and though he will not 
accept all details, will probably accept his main contention, and the view that sun- 
worship existed among the primitive Danites. The author does not carefully establish 
historical connections; and however interesting some details like those of ass-headed 
divinities and ass-festivals may be, they do not always seem to belong to the subject. 
The numerous illustrations are helpful and the work as a whole is a useful popular 
contribution to comparative mythology and criticism of Hebrew history. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
“The Westminster New Testament.” Edited by Principal A. E. Garvie. The 
Gospel of St. Matthew, by David Smith, 1908. 256 pages. The Gospel of 
St. Mark, by Rev. S. W. Green, 1909. 245 pages. The Acts, by Pro- 
fessor H. Andrews, 1908. 318 pages. New York: Revell. $0.75 per vol. 


The Westminster New Testament is to be published in ten small volumes. The 
books aim to meet the needs of those who are not scholars. The standpoint of the 
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series is that of modern critical scholarship of the more moderate type. The sections 
of Scripture are printed in small type, the notes in large, clear type. The use of the 
Authorized Version makes a waste of space, for it often involves explanations other- 
wise needless. The introductions to Mark and Acts are good presentations of the 
usually received opinions about the books, stated in moderate form. The date of 
Mark is assigned to ‘‘shortly before the fateful year 70.” Acts “‘the general consensus 
of modern scholars” dates between 75 and 85. ‘There is no discussion of sources in 
the early part of Acts, but the author speaks as though Luke were personally respon- 
sible for the contents of all sections of the book. The general historical reliability 
of Acts is affirmed, but there is no attempt to defend the historicity of speaking in 
foreign languages at Pentecost, or of certain other things. The editor of Matthew 
holds to the oral tradition theory of gospel sources. The guarantee of the faithful- 
ness of the gospels ‘is the marvelous and, to the modern mind, almost incredible 
faculty of remembrance which the oral method is known to have developed in its 
practitioners.” Where, one may ask, is there any evidence for either such tradition 
or such faculty in the early church? The modern advance in freedom of treatment 
of the gospels is shown in what not long ago would have been regarded as a dangerous 
use of phrases like “‘homiletical gloss” and “altered tradition.” On the whole the 
books fufil their purpose well. 


MeEyER, Max. The Sinlessness of Jesus. (Foreign Religious Series.) New 
York: Eaton & Mains. 1907. 46 pages. $0.40. 
A superficial treatment without much value. 


BarTH, Fritz. The Gospel of St. John and the Synoptic Gospels. (Foreign 

Religious Series.) New York: Eaton & Mains. 1907. 87 pages. $0.40. 

‘ Disparages the difference between the Gospel of John and the synoptic records, 

accepts the traditional view of the Johannine authorship, but acknowledges that he used 
great freedom in composition. 


RIGGENBACH, Epuarp. The Resurrection of Jesus. (Foreign Religious Series.) 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. 74 pages. $0.40. 

The position is that of the conservative throughout and especially when dealing 
with the sources, but the discussion is somewhat critical and of considerable value. He 
thinks that “‘ whether one acknowledges a miracle or not is a matter of one’s view of life 
and faith, not of historical judgment and scientific inquiry.” ‘‘The resurrection of the 
Lord is, and remains therefore, an article of faith,” but is the reanimation of the physi- 
cal body essential to faith? Is it not just a question of historical investigation and of 
scientific inquiry ? 

WINSTANLEY, Epwarp Witiiam. Spirit in the New Testament: An Inquiry 
into the Use of the Word wvedua in All Passages, and a Survey of the Evidence 
Concerning the Holy Spirit. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 166 
pages. 3s. 6d. 

This book contains an introductory survey of veya in the LXX and uncanonical 


writings, the Greek text with annotations of 379 passages in the New Testament using 
wveOua, and a brief study of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament and the apostolic 
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Fathers. The book is of value as presenting the actual uses of rvedya in the New 
Testament, though giving the summary less fully than does Dr. Schoemaker’s brochure 
on the subject (The University of Chicago Press). The treatment of the Holy Spirit 
is a judicious presentation of the actual usage of the term. By confining itself to the 
bare facts of linguistic usage the book misses the opportunity to inquire for the reasons 
of the varieties and changes of this usage; in which inquiry lies, after all, the real 
significance of the study of this subject. 


Bayon, J. M.S. Commentaar op de Brieven van Paulus aan de Thessalonikers, 
Efeziers, Kolossers, en aan Filemon. Utrecht: Van Boekhoven, 1907. 357 
pages. 

This commentary resembles its predecessors from the same hand. It is thoroughly 
scholarly, clear, brief, and irenic. Its author has recently passed away, creating a 
gap in the ranks of New Testament scholars which it will be hard to fill. He was a 
master of the language and the manuscripts of the New Testament, and he was also a 
good student of its history. All this knowledge he has used in this commentary, as 
elsewhere to good advantage. He devotes little space to controversy, but states what 
he thinks the apostle meant, and passes on. When he does refer to those who differ 
from him, it is always in the kindliest manner. 

Homiletically the commentary is not very helpful. It throws out no sermonic 
suggestions. Neither is it of much value to such as do not read Greek. These can 
use it, but not to much advantage. 

Space does not permit us to give the author’s views on many leading passages. 
Only a few can be instanced. The question of trichotomy or dichotomy (I Thess. 5:23) 
never came into the apostle’s mind (p. 64). The doctrine of conditional immortality 
(II Thess. 1:9) has no support with Paul (p. 73). The ultimate purpose of election is 
service (Eph. 1:4 f.); election is for the sake of the non-elect (p. 106). In interpreting 
II Thess., chap. 2, one must not designate definite persons (p. 83). The atonement 
changes God’s relation to the sinner because it changes the sinner (Col. 1:22) (p. 265). 
Baljon has no sympathy with Dr. H. Bavinck and other old-school Calvinists who hold 
that it made God cease to be man’s enemy. This commentary, as well as his others, 
will well repay thoughtful and thorough study. 


PATRISTICS 


VétTER, DANrEL. Die aelteste Predigt aus Rom (Der sogenannte zweite Clemens- 
brief). Neu untersucht. Leiden: Brill, 1908. viiit+71 pages. M. 1.50. 


The so-called Second Clement belongs to the same group of literature as I Clement, 
Hermas, and our canonical I Peter and James. It is later than I Clement, I Peter, 
and Hermas, but is older than James. It was originally composed about 135 A. D. 
This entire group of writings originated in the same community or even the same 
society which consisted of gentile proselytes to Judaism who had no specifically Chris- 
tian conceptions but only the most general knowledge of the Old Testament religion. 
Such Christian ideas as the work contains are due to a reworking. It originated in 
Rome where also it was revised probably for the people at Corinth. This redaction 
was sometime about 150-160 A. D. 

The argument is based on very precarious grounds and the general conception 
of church history involved in it can hardly be said to have any considerable recognition. 
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SEEBERG, ALFRED. Die Didache des Judentums und der Urchristenheit. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1908. vi+122 pages. M. 3.50. 


Seeberg refers to a former discussion of his in which he sought to show that Judaism 
had a catechism for the training of proselytes and children which was known by John 
the Baptist and Jesus, and was taken over by the early Christian church and adapted 
to its own use. He held that this catechism consisted of a series of moral formulae 
and was preserved to usin the Didache. He now attempts to discover from the Didache 
and other early Christian writings two other “‘Lehren” of a catechetical nature. One 
of these contained the ideas of God and the other the eschatological conceptions of 
Judaism and the early church. Seeberg’s argument is subject to the criticism made 
on his former discussion. Because various writings reflect the same general concep- 
tions of God and eschatology does not argue very much for a catechetical derivation, 
nor does the fact that a number of writers speak of God as “the creator of the world” 
seem conclusive evidence that they have studied the same catechism. 

Professor Seeberg has presented much interesting material but his thesis has been 
quite unsuccessfully defended. 


Lupton, J. M. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De Baptismo. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1908. xliv+78 pages. 


The series of Cambridge Patristic Texts is designed for the use of theological 
students. The present volume consists of a brief introduction to and commentary 
upon Tertullian’s tract On Baptism. The introduction offers only a possibly homiletical 
analysis of this early deliverance upon immersion. Occasionally there is a strange 
hesitancy to state conclusions compelled by the evidence. A tendency to discover 
present usages of the church in the utterances of the great Carthaginian also appears. 
No contribution to Tertullian’s view of baptism is made. The bibliography might 
betray more familiarity with recent literature upon related questions. 


LIETZMANN, Hans. Das Leben des heiligen Symeon Stylites. [Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur, Dritte 
Reihe, Zweiter Band, Heft 4.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. vii+257 pages. 
M. 9. 

The Jena church-history seminar has rescued Simeon Stylites from the realm 
of romance. The investigation is restricted to the main problems in the life of the first 
pillar-saint but has yielded a permanent contribution to the history of Eastern monasti- 
cism. The work on the sources is exhaustive, painstaking, and sane. The twenty-sixth 
chapter of Theodoret’s Historia Religiosa as well as the biography by Antonius, together 
with all the variants, are published in full. The Syriac vita is translated into German 
by Hilgenfeld with telling effect. A penetrating history of the transmission of the various 
vitae Symeonis and a discriminating attempt to construct a consistent chronology and 
biography of the real Simeon conclude the survey. The customary explanation of the 
introduction of the pillar by this branch of anchorites is no longer tenable. The 
founder of the Stylite order did not pass the major portion of three decades upon a 
twenty-meter pillar to live nearer heaven but more completely to separate himself from 
the world and more severely to annihilate any remnant of personal freedom. 
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ScHULTHESS, FrrepRIcH. Die syrischen Kanone der Synoden von Nicaea 
bis Chalcedon. Nebst einigen zugehérigen Documenten. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1908. (Abhandl. der kén. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Géttingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, N. F., Bd. X, No. 2.) xiiit+177 pages. 
M. 20. 


For the text of the canons of the early councils, the Syriac versions are of great 
value, but have been little used. It is true that portions of them have been published in 
various quarters usually upon the basis of a single manuscript, and their evidence has 
been invoked in deciding some vexed questions. It was the absence of the list of books of 
scripture from the Syriac version of the Canons of the Synod of Laodicea that determined 
Bishop Westcott in rejecting that list, although some Greek and many Latin manuscripts 
include it. But the propriety of publishing a detailed critical edition of these early 
canons of the fourth and fifth centuries as the Syriac versions exhibit them calls for no 
justification. The historical study of a difficult and crowded period will be importantly 
aided by this edition. The canons are preserved in two Syriac versions, one of them 
made in A.D. 501, and the text now published is based upon seven manuscripts, mostly 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. Both versions are printed, the one below the 
other, each accompanied by the variants of its manuscripts. Scholars who use Syriac, 
as most workers in the history of the eastern church are compelled to do, will find this 
an admirable source-book for the Synods of Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, 
Antioch, Laodicea, Constantinople, and Chalcedon—in short for that important 
time between 325 and 451 A.D. An index of some sort would have made the book more 
useful. 


BECKER, HANs. Augustin: Studien zu seiner Geisten-Entwicklung. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1908. 155 pages. M. 3. 


The life of the great Augustine was so many-sided, and his influence so wide and 
far-reaching that it perhaps can never be fully interpreted. He surely did not fully inter- 
pret himself in his Confessions. There is, then, always room for one more study in his 
spiritual growth when it is a new investigation of the sources. Dr. Becker has evi- 
dently done a good piece of work, and we fully agree with him that “this Titan 
in the spiritual world has much to say to the restless, inquisitive men of the 
present.” 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Fursac, J. RoGuEs DE. Un mouvement mystique contemporaine. Le reveil 
religieux du pays de Galles (1904-1905). Paris: Alcan, 1907. 188 pages. 
Fr. 2.50. 


This volume comes in the “Library of Contemporaneous Philosdphy.” At 
several points in 1904-5 there were great manifestations of religious sentiment in 
France and Wales. M. Fursac made a tour in which he came into close contact with 
these movements, and applied his psychological training to the phenomena. In this 
book he has brought together the notes which he took in the course of his investigation. 
The work is sure to be read with interest by all who are occupied with problems of 
the religious life and the psychology of peoples. 
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Lettere di un Prete Modernista. Appendice dalla sospensione di R. Murri clla 
scomunica di A. Loisy. Roma: Libreria Editrice Romana, 1908. 
288 pages. 

Twelve letters by a modernist priest containing a full and free discussion of all 
the points involved in the Modernist controversy from the viewpoint of one who 
sympathizes with modernism, and who sees in it the salvation of the Roman church. 


The appendices covering 104 pages and treating eighteen different subjects add much 
to the value of the book. 


Saint Bernard on Consideration. Translated by GEorGE Lewis, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908. 169 pages. 3s. 6d. 


We are indebted to Mr. Lewis for this the only English translation of Bernard’s 
masterpiece—On Consideration. In a short introduction the translator reminds us 
that Bernard was born and flourished at a time when great events were taking place 
in the mediaeval world, and how more than any other man he directed them as he 
would. There are brief introductions to each of the five books and numerous valuable 
notes distributed all through the book. 


HERON, JAMES. A Short History of Puritanism. A Handbook for Guilds and 
ing Bible Classes. Edinburgh:j] Clark; New York: Scribner, 1908. 236 pages. 


[et $0.50. 

Pa. Professor Heron very truly thinks that Puritanism has not yet had its day; that its 
history and achievements ought to be brought to the attention of young people, and 
indeed all people who still think that there should be a difference between the church 
and the world. In this little volume of 236 pages he has told the story in such a 
simple and attractive way as to win earnest readers to his point of view. This is not, 
however, to say that he writes as a narrow puritan. He points out the mistakes of 
Puritanism in a perfectly candid manner. We heartily commend the little book. 


BEVERIDGE, W. Makers of the Scottish Church. Edinburgh: Clark, 1908. 

212 pages. $0.60. 

The historian of the Westminster Assembly has very briefly but accurately and 
attractively brought to our attention the great lights of the church in Scotland. The 
list, of course, includes Patrick Hamilton, John Knox, Alexander Henderson, and, 
later, Thomas Chalmers, and Robert Rainy. The little volume of 212 pages should 
have a place in all Sunday-school libraries. 


BossErt, A. Johann Calvin. Deutsche Ausgabe besorgt von Prof. Dr. Her- 

mann Krollick, mit dem Bilde des Reformateur. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. 

176 pages. M. 3.60. 

It is rather remarkable that since Stablin in 1863 and Kampschulte in 1869 there 
has appeared in Germany no satisfactory life of Calvin. Yet the amount of new 
bibliographical material is such as to make a comprehensive work desirable. Dr. 
Krollick has sought to supply this want by bringing out a German edition of Bossert’s 
Calvin which appears in the series of ‘Grands Ecrivains Frangais.”” ‘The chapters in 
the book are: Calvin’s family; his classical studies; his law and theological studies; 
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his Institutes—the prefatory letter to Francis I, the conception of God, man, predes- 
tination; his journey to Italy; his first sojourn in Geneva; his banishment and recall; 
Calvin and Sadolet; the reorganization of the Genevan church; the trial of Servetus; 
the triumph of the theocracy; Calvin as humanist, orator, and writer; and the out- 
come of Calvinism. 

The editor adds eighteen notes covering nineteen pages closely printed on such 
subjects as: The authorship of Cop’s address, Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, 
the purpose of his visit to Ferrara, his influence in the Netherlands, England, and 
Scotland. The volume ends with a general bibliography. 

Bossert’s work is multum in parvo. In 176 pages he has condensed into a read- 
able, really interesting narrative the essential facts of the life and work of the great 
Genevan reformer. 


Harris, J. RenDEL. The Cult of the Heavenly Twins. With seven plates. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1906. 160 pages. 6s. 

Twin worship is shown to be one of the oldest of religions, and its observance among 
primitive peoples, in Greece, in eastern and western Christianity, and among uncivi- 
lized races today, is ingeniously traced, with Rendel Harris’ well-known literary charm. 
The result is a strange and convincing disclosure of new pagan survivals in mediaeval 
Christianity. 


STEPHAN, Horst. Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche. Giessen: Tépel- 
mann, 1907. 8vo. 136 pages. M. 2.60. 
This brochure constitutes Heft 1, of ‘‘Studien zur Geschichte des neueren Pro- 
testantismus,” herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. Heinrich Hoffman und Lic. Leopold 


Zscharnack, of the universities of Leipzig and Berlin respectively. The aim of the 
writer is to show on the one hand the power of Luther’s personality and its influence 
on subsequent Christian thought, and on the other hand that the prevailing concep- 
tions of Luther from epoch to epoch have varied so widely in response to changes 
in ideals and modes of thought as in some cases almost to obliterate the real Luther. 
The many-sidedness of Luther readily lent itself to such treatment. In the Reforma- 
tion time, even in his own lifetime, antinomians and legalists, fatalists and synergists 
Osiandrists, Flacianists, and Philippists, all claimed for their views the support of 
Luther’s writings. In the time of dominant “orthodoxy” Luther was portrayed as 
the narrow and intolerant dogmatist, refusing any sort of fellowship to Zwingli and 
Carlstadt because of their denial of the real presence in the Supper, waging an exter- 
minating warfare against the Anabaptists because of their rejection of infant baptism, 
state-churchism, justification by faith alone, etc., with his hostility to Calvinism, 
synergism, etc. Pietists, so far as they sought to establish the legitimacy of their 
position in the Lutheran communion, pictured Luther as the devout mystic, spending 
much time in prayer and in the reverent study of the Scriptures, and the works of 
Augustine, Tauler, etc.; in the age of “Enlightenment” (Aufklarung) the revolutionary 
Luther burning the papal bull and law-books, contending for freedom of thought and 
liberty of conscience (as in the Address to the Nobility of Germany, The Liberty of a 
Christian Man, The Babylonish Captivity of the Church, etc.). The chief blot on 
his career was his ill-mannered and contemptuous handling of Henry VIII, in the 
eyes of a generation that gladly accepted the rule of the “benevolent despots.” In 
the newer time, while representatives of different tendencies have all been glad to 
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find support for their positions in the writings and deeds of Luther, the objective 
spirit has come to prevail and earnest efforts are being made to bring into the light 
every scrap of extant material by or about Luther and to reconstruct his personality 
with all the elements of power and weakness just as it was. The author has fully 
illustrated the varying conceptions of Luther by quotations from the literature of 
each period and the monograph is one of much interest and value. The effect of the 
book is to show that Luther’s personality has been central and dominant in German 
life and thought during the past four centuries. 


Keune, Paulus FRipo.inus. Regesta Pontificum Romanorum. Jubente Regia 
Societate Gottingensi congessit. Italia Pontificia. Vol. III. Etruria. 
Berolini: Weidmannus, 1908. lii+492 pages. M. 16. 

This third volume of the regesta of the Roman pontiffs fully meets the expecta- 
tion of mediaeval scholars and maintains in plan and execution a high level of excel- 
lence. Without the support of a learned society inspired by splendid ideals and 
commanding the services of a tireless and methodical collector like Professor Kehr 
an enterprise of such magnitude as the present could neither have been launched nor 
have been brought safely into port. Many earlier scholars have indeed cleared the 
way by assembling similar material, but all their collections, valuable enough at the 
time of their appearance, may now be declared to be superseded and shelved. 

The present volume, covering only the pontifical privileges and letters issued for 
the province of Tuscany prior to the year 1198, contains a description of 150: num- 
bers. A list of these in chronological order introduces the volume and serves to give 
the student a general survey of the material. The fact that fully two-thirds of the 
total number of the listed privileges belong to the twelfth century would go to show 
how lamentably scanty the documentary material is for the earliest centuries of the 
papacy. On the heels of the preliminary list begins the detailed description of the 
privileges under twelve heads corresponding to the twelve dioceses (Florence, Pisa, 
Siena, Lucca, etc.) which make up the province of Tuscany. In connection with 
each diocese there is a minute bibliography followed by a description of the local 
archives and a review of their treasures. It is not without a certain comfort to his 
pride that the reader discovers in the preface that a number of congenial spirits have 
assisted Professor Kehr in this incredibly difficult compilation; none the less the labor 
has been supplied in the main by him and to him alone the honor is due. When the 
present collection is'complete it will take rank with such long-established sources as 
the M: ta Ger jae and the Scriptores of Muratori as the necessary and solid 
foundation for all our labors in connection with the mediaeval church and state. 





Coicnet, C. L’Evolution du protestantisme francais au XIX® siécle. Paris: 

Alcan, 1908. 172 pages. Fr. 2.50. 

This essay was inspired by Aug. Sabatier’s Esquisse d’une philosophie de la religion. 
It aims at a demonstration of the net content of the gospel, divested from the unevangeli- 
cal accretions of tradition and environment. The author reviews the reformatory 
thought in France previous to the Edict of Nantes, gives a careful study of the Edict, 
and of the later Gallicanism. The influence of Calvin and Kant on French religious 
thought are treated very adequately and the concluding chapter opens the way for 
constructive work, which is to be undertaken later. 
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Harnack, ApotF. The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries. Vol. I and II. Second, Enlarged and Revised Edition. 
London: Williams & Norgate; New York: Putnam, 1908. xv+514, 
vii+358 pages. $7.00 net. 

It is impossible to withhold enthusiastic admiration from such a work as Harnack’s 
Mission and Expansion of Christianity, now in its second English edition. The new 
German edition of 1906, amplified and largely rewritten, is the basis of this new English 
edition, which is accompanied by a number of maps illustrating the extension of Chris- 
tianity in the first centuries, and by admirable indices. ‘The maps drawn by Professor 
Harnack constitute a distinctive feature of the new edition; it will be remembered that 
Professor Harnack was at first unwilling to express his conclusions in maps. The 
conception and execution of this notable book are alike admirable. Harnack’s firm 
touch, precise and encyclopedic learning, broad sympathy and appreciation, and 
brilliant historical style characterize the whole. More than ever, in this enlarged 
form, and with these helpful maps, it will be indispensable for the interpretation of 
early Christian literature and still more of early Christian life, in the stirring and 
mysterious centuries before Eusebius and Constantine. The second volume, “The 
Expansion of the Christian Religion,” is of especial interest, tracing the progress of 
Christianity in every district of the ancient world, in specific and convincing detail. 
The unique interest and importance of the work have already been widely recognized. 
We notice a few misprints—Palledius, F. Flavius Clemens. 


Krucer, Gustav. Dogma and History. [The Essex Hall Lecture.] London: 

Philip Green, 1908. 84 pages. 1s. 

In this popular lecture, Dr. Kruger puts into brief and readable form the thesis 
that the traditional dogmas of the Trinity and of Christology cannot stand the test 
of historical criticism. It is imperative that religious faith should be disengaged 
from these dogmas which are in danger of losing their authority as historical research 
proceeds. The true basis of faith he finds in the Ritschlian value-judgment. In this 
way he believes that it may be shown that “what is eternal in Christianity is completely 
independent of the formulas in which the churches of all ages have enclosed it.” 


SABATIER, PAuL. Modernism. [The Jowett Lectures, 1908.] Translated by 
C. A. Miles. With a Preface, Notes, and Appendices. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1908. 351 pages. $1.25 net. 

The lucid and suggestive interpretation of modernism by this famous French 
historian is of great interest. He identifies himself enthusiastically with the modern- 
ists, and, presupposing a general knowledge of the progress of the movement, calls 
attention to those features of it which seem to him to be most worthy of notice. He 
feels that it is the present government of the Catholic church rather than the church 
itself that is failing to understand the present crisis. He brings out clearly the limita- 
tions of Pope Pius X, with his provincial outlook, and his simple piety which leads 
him to take the information given to him through his advisors as reliable. For the 
pope, the crisis is simply one of insurrection, to be dealt with by ecclesiastical police 
measures. The modernists, on the other hand, have come to feel that a religion 
which rests upon the inner sense of harmony in life is more authoritative than one 
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which must appeal to coercion. Moreover, a veneration for historical growth, a 
sense of unity with the process of the centuries differentiates the modernists from the 
more individualistic Protestants. M. Sabatier feels that ‘‘the present crisis will not 
kill the church, it will transform her; the Catholic of tomorrow will be no longer a 
subject but a citizen.” The four appendices, giving English translations of the two 
papal encyclicals and of the syllabus as well as the petition of the French Catholics 
regarding the Separation Act make the book the most valuable source-book in English 
for students of the movement. 


Pisani, P. L’église de Paris et la revolution. Vol. 1, 1789-1792. Paris: Picard 

et Fils, 1908. 348 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

This excellent little book gives in graphic language, based on close and extensive 
investigation, the story of the first phase (1789-1792) of the schism produced in the 
French church by the religious policy of the National Assembly . Though very read- 
able, as well as judicial in temper and scientific in method, the volume does not set forth 
any new or startling results. Truth to tell the religious history of the period has been 
so often reviewed that little has been left which the late-comer can gleam. The feature 
of the volume deserving special mention is that we have here a popular presentation in 
the best sense of the word. While its simplicity and clearness render the volume 
accessible to a large circle of readers, the solidarity of its construction successfully 
repels the criticism of the learned. American readers may in this connection take 
note once more of the special genius of French authors for combining profound research 
with the requirements of literary form. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Henry, Victor. La magie dans Inde antique. Paris: Nourry, 1909. xxxix+ 
286 pages. Fr. 3.50. 


The aim of this book, as its title implies, is to give an account of magic as found 
in ancient India, and also to treat in a more general way of the place of magic in human 
development and its relations with various cognate phenomena. As a study of Indian 
magic it is based upon the Atharva Veda and the Kaucika Sutra, and it gives an expo- 
sition of methods of divination, charms of long life, prosperity, marriage, etc., and 
rites of black art. 

Magic and myth the author considers hardly more than different aspects of the 
same primitive interpretation of Nature. Nor is magic to be sharply distinguished 
from early religion, for normally the magician is the priest. Professor Henry does 
not agree with Frazer that religion is “‘the despair of magic,”’ nor with the view that 
magic is essentially different from religion in recognizing “‘secondary causes.” In 
fact, ‘‘magic and religion are only diversified forms of myth, which is science in forma- 
tion.” 


BicELow, W. S. Buddhism and Immortality. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1908. 75 pages. $0.75. 
In view of the breadth of the subject of this lecture, the reader is surprised to 
learn that the author treats primarily the Japanese-Buddhist Tendai and Shingon, 
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two only out of many sects of Northern, or Nepaulese Buddhism which is closely related 
to Brahmanism, in distinction from the Southern School of Ceylon. 

The author takes as a basis the definition of man taken from Buddhism: “A 
man consists of states of consciousness.”” The problem to be solved is “the perse- 
verance of these states of consciousness.’”’” Buddhism holds that “each man carries 
within himself the conditions and limitations of his universe; that self-consideration 
contracts and finally destroys it while unselfish action expands it; that character 
through transmigration determines the persistence of the altruistic self; and that the 
end—beyond kingdoms, beyond the stars, in the sky that holds them all—is the peace 
of limitless consciousness unified with limitless will.” ‘That peace is Nirvana.” 


GaASQuET, ABBOT, AND BisHop, Epmunp. The Bosworth Psalter: An account 
of a manuscript formerly belonging to O. Turville-Petre, Esq., of Bosworth 
Hall; Now Addit. MS 37,517 at the British Museum. With an Appendix 
on the Birth-date of Saint Dunstan, by Leslie A. St. L. Toke. London: 
George Bell, 1908. 189 pages. 155. net. 

The Bosworth manuscript of the Latin psalms recently came to the notice of 
Mr. Gasquet while on a visit to Leicestershire, and the present handsome volume is 
the result of the interest it aroused in him. The manuscript contains the Psalms in 
the Roman version, and a complete hymnal, besides an interesting calendar, of a 
slightly later date, and certain other liturgical pieces. The editors discuss these 
works somewhat elaborately, presenting the full text of the calendar, with other Can- 
terbury calendars, in parallel columns. Since the manuscript exhibits the Benedictine 
(monastic) not the Roman (secular) office, and since the hymnal lacks the hymn for 
St. Dunstan, and since the manuscript is of such antiquity and beauty, they conclude 
that it was probably written for Dunstan himself in the earlier years of his archiepis- 
copate at Canterbury, in the middle of the tenth century. An appendix maintains 
that the saint was born not as Bishop Stubbs held, in 925, but at least as early as gro. 
Three excellent facsimiles illustrate the volume, which is admirable as a study in 
English ecclesiastical history, and as an interpretation of a mediaeval manuscript. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
BALLARD, FRANK. Christian Essentials: A Re-Statement for the People of 

Today. London: Cully, 1907. xv+354 pages. 8s. 

This volume is a series of sermons upon such essential Christian doctrines as 
God, Trinity, Atonement, Resurrection, Holy Spirit, Sacraments, Sin, and Hereafter. 
It is a book for the people, wordy, written from the view-point of enlightened orthodoxy 
and with special reference to the views of Rev. R. J. Campbell. 


Loors, FrrepricH. Akademische Predigten, mit einer Vorrede: ‘Uber die 

Aufgabe der Predigt in der Gegenwart.”” Dresden: Ungelenk, 1908. 22+ 

139 pages. M. 1.50. 

This little volume is one in a series on the “ Predigt der Gegenwart.” It contains 
twelve selected sermons which were preached by the professor of Church history before 
academic audiences. The first three sermons define the position to be taken in reference 
to the ethical and dogmatic material, the next two concern the fundamental principles 
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of the Christian life as shown by the Christian evaluation of life in general and some 
particular precepts of Jesus, and the remaining seven are on the doctrines of justification 
and atonement. The preface, however, is the most important thing in the little book. 
It gives a strong testimony to the need of a change in pulpit emphasis that is being felt 
in Germany at present. Professor Loofs argues that a Protestant preacher need not 
be bound by the perikope, but should adapt himself to the needs of his congregation. 
And in order to find out this need he should aim to learn “not merely the religious 
horizon of his audience, but he should take special pains to find out the intellectual 
life of his auditors in general. He who would serve laborers must know the whole 
social-democratic educational literature. The chief aim of the sermon should be that 
the congregation, the modern congregation, should find “an answer to their questions, 
comfort in their necessities, guidance and encouragement for the practical tasks that are 
before them.’’ And how to go about to achieve this aim is excellently exemplified in 
the sermons of Professor Loofs. 


Corrin, Henry SLOANE. The Creed of Jesus, and Other Sermons. New York: 

Scribner, 1907. 280 pages. $1.00. 

The sermon from which this volume takes its title was delivered to the graduating 
class of Yale Divinity School, 1907. It is at once a creedal interpretation of the 
Lord’s Prayer, a statement of the underlying religious convictions of Jesus, a reduc- 
tion of theology to a doctrine of God, a programme, and an appeal to experience. 
Many helpful utterances abound: ‘‘The aim of the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus 
is not to assert something about Jesus, but to assert something about God.” “His 
theology was really subordinate to his purpose.’”’” The sermon on “‘Self-consciousness” 
has unique value. 


Kettey, Wm. V. The Ripening Experience of Lije, and Other Essays. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1907. viit+444 pages. $1.50. 


These essays give beautiful expression to sane and profound meditation. The 
title essay and those on “Automatic Evangelism” and “The Normal Age for Con- 
version” are remarkably illuminating. The collection as a whole, with its variety of 
material under the three divisions of ‘‘ Avowals,’”’ “‘ Answers,” and ‘‘Consolations,”’ 
is replete with wisdom and literary culture. Ministers, especially, will find the volume 
useful and stimulating. 


Dykes, J. Oswatp. The Christian Minister and His Duties. Edinburgh: 

Clark; New York: Scribner, 1908. viiit+371 pages. $2.25. 

In this book the Principal Emeritus of Westminster College, Cambridge, puts 
into permanent and available form the substance of his classroom lectures on practical 
theology. A half-century of experience as minister and teacher gives to the work 
marked sanity and thoroughness. The consciousness of the British nonconformist 
is sometimes in evidence so that New Testament interpretation becomes apology for 
congregational church polity to an extent that would not be necessary in America. 
Profitable emphasis, however, is given to the minister’s conduct of public worship in 
the non-liturgical churches, and recognition is made of the fact that the churches 
have overtaxed the modern minister by the multiplicity and magnitude of the duties 
imposed upon him as the sole paid servant of the church. 

The work may be criticized, along with practically all similar productions, for 
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being oblivious of the social probation which the church is now undergoing. The 
thought of leadership in social regeneration is absent; only the individual is in evi- 
dence. In this respect the book, although excellent in the ground that it does cover, 
leaves much to be desired by those who are conscious of modern church problems, 
at least in America. 


Hoyt, ArtHur S. The Preacher: His Person, Message, and Method. New 

York: Macmillan, 1909. x+373 pages. $1.50. 

The author manifests a consciousness of modern pulpit problems not usually 
found in works on homiletics. To be sure, the exceedingly personal, and so subtle, 
element in preaching must ever elude book treatment, but in Part I of his book Pro- 
fessor Hoyt makes a remarkably satisfactory analysis of the elemental factors in pulpit 
power. The chapters on ‘The Social Message,” ‘‘Ethical Sermons,” and “The 
Ethics of Pulpit Speech” are especially valuable. The book is a timely contribution 
to the better training of ministers. 


RICHARD, J. W., AND PAINTER, F. V. N. Christian Worship: Its Principles 
and Forms: Second edition, revised. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society, 1908. viii+368 pages. $1.50. 

This work was first published in 1892. In the present edition “‘no change what- 
ever has been made in the substance or sentiment of the book.’’ The treatise, how- 
ever, is decidedly valuable as a history of Christian liturgics, and it has the added 
virtue of presenting in full a good number of the typical liturgies of the church. 
Especial prominence is given to the worship of the Lutheran church, but the book 
will prove helpful to every student of Christian worship by providing the proper 
approach to an understanding of the liturgical practices in the various Protestant 
denominations. 


Brack, HucH. University Sermons: The Gijt of Influence. Chicago: Revell, 

1908. 307 pages. $1.25. 

These brief and vigorous sermons constitute real messages to students, not, 
indeed, as such, but as men and women with ideals and needs common to humanity. 
The largeness, simplicity, and positiveness of these twenty-seven sermons explains 
in part the manifest interest and profit attendant upon the ministry of their author. 


THEOLOGY 


Faith and Works of Christian Science. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 232 
pages. $1.25. 

The author of Confessio Medici who has already won many friends by his genial 
style and acute powers of observation, in this volume subjects Christian Science to a 
critical review. The first part of the book is devoted to a somewhat whimsical exposure 
of the logical inconsistencies and absurdities in Mrs. Eddy’s logomachy. The latter 
portion of the book consists in a rigid examination of Christian-Science testimonies 
from the point of view of a trained physician, and is extremely damaging to the thera- 
peutic claims of the movement. While admitting the value of psycho-therapeutics 
under proper scientific guidance, the author deprecates the irresponsible methods of 
Christian-Science healers. 
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The Christ That Is to Be, by the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia. New York: 

Macmillan, 1907. xviiit+385 pages. $1.50. 

These thoughtful essays elaborate the imperial significance of the religion of 
Jesus for all spheres of human life and more especially as touching mental and physical 
health. The author points out the present retreat of medicine as a purely materialistic 
science, and makes rather more of the miracles of Jesus than critical scholarship 
would be prepared to grant. The work, however, reveals much historical insight and 
is written in admirable style. ‘The theodicy, like all others, is inconclusive. 


Faut, S. Die Christologie seit Schleiermacher, ihre Geschichte und ihre Be- 
griindung. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1907. M. 2.80. 


This little volume is a valuable and discriminating study of the interpretation of 
the person of Christ as set forth by the chief German theologians in the nineteenth 
century. The author sets forth clearly the logical inconsistencies involved in the 
early attempts to do justice to the complete historical humanity of Jesus while at the 
same time retaining his deity in the traditional sense of the term. The analysis and 
criticism of the Hegelian and of the mediating theologians is especially valuable and 
acute. Ritschl is treated with very great sympathy, and the author’s own conclusions 
correspond in general to the Ritschlian ideal, although he makes a somewhat larger 
use of the appreciation which comes from a genuine historical study of the life of Jesus. 
He insists however, that religious faith cannot be satisfied with affirmations con 
cerning a historical man, but that in so far as Jesus becomes central for religious faith 
it becomes necessary to make theological affirmations concerning him. The book is one 
of the best brief introductions to the modern problem of Christology which has appeared. 


Kinc, Henry Cuurcaityr. The Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine. 

New York: Macmillan, 1909. 159 pages. $1.25. 

This little book contains the Haverford Library Lectures, and makes practical 
application of those ideals drawn from psychology and from religious faith which 
Dr. King has so effectively expounded in his previous volumes. The central message 
of the book consists in its interpretation of religious life as a friendship between man 
and God, and the application of the psychological conditions of human friendship to 
the promotion of profound religious life. It is written with Dr. King’s well-known 
lucidity, and will doubtless be read widely and with great profit. 


BovusseT, WILHELM. The Faith of a Modern Protestant. Translated by F. B. 

Low. New York: Scribner, 1909. 119 pages. $0.75. 

Professor Bousset’s little brochure, entitled “‘Unserer Gottesglaube” in the 
Religionschichtliche Volksbiicher, has been translated into English under the title 
“The Faith of a Modern Protestant.” Professor Bousset gives expression in the 
warm, persuasive language of religious devotion to the uplifting influence which comes 
from the Christian belief in God. It is scarcely to be expected that a little volume 
of this size should enter upon the critical question as to our scientific right to hold 
the sort of faith which is depicted. This problem is of more fundamental importance 
than is an exposition of the practical inspiration which comes to life from holding 
such a religious faith. It is interesting, however, to observe that a somewhat radical 
critical position in biblical scholarship does not make impossible the holding of a 
faith which rivals in warmth and eloquence that of the most orthodox pietist. 
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